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THE NEW DEMOCRACY AND ITS 


BANNER-BEARERS 


F seventeen candidates. that 
QO started in the contest at San 

Francisco for the Presidential 
nomination, only two—Bryan and 
Champ Clark—have ever before fig- 
ured conspicuously in such a race, and 
of these two Clark received but seven 
votes and Bryan but one! This is but 
one of several facts indicating the 
changes that have taken place in the 
Democratic party in the last few years. 
One looks almost in vain for the old 
historic issues. The ‘‘tariff for rev- 
enue” is still to be found in the plat- 
form, as the tariff for protection is to 
be found in the Republican platform, 
but the former has only five and a half 
lines and the latter about the same. 
The treatment of Mr. Bryan was an- 
other novel feature. He was tre- 
mendously cheered—‘‘glory popped 
and the rafters cracked,” one 
writer; but as a leader he was laid 


says 


gently but effectually on the shelf. 
The candidate selected is one whose 
nomination Mr. Bryan had said would 
“insult the conscience of the nation"’ 
and whose election “would turn the 
White House over to those who defy 
the Government and hold law in con- 
tempt.” In the committee on 
lutions Bryan fought bitterly for four 
or five planks, carrying the fight on 
several to the convention floor and 
losing on every one. The one for 
which he fought hardest—his ‘“‘dry”’ 
plank—was defeated by a vote of 
155% to 729%. “The net result,” 
according to one correspondent, ‘‘was 
that hardly a sentence or a word in the 
whole platform could be said to be 
Bryan’s.”’ Another historic change 
was the abolition of the unit rule, by 
means of which the leader of Tam- ! 
many Hall, for instance, has been able 
to cast the solid vote of the New York 


reso- 
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State delegation irrespective of the 
convictions of the minority. As a re- 
sult of the new ruling, says the corre- 
spondent of the N. Y. 7imes, “neither 
Murphy nor any other Tammany 
leader will ever again cast the entire 
ninety votes of New York solidly in a 
Democratic convention. The change, 
according to the N. Y. Evening World, 
“provides an opening for a vigorous 
and independent anti-Tammany or- 


ganization in New York.”’ 


How Governor Cox Was 
Nominated. 


T took forty-four ballots for the 
Democratic convention to select 
its Presidential candidate and _ but 
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one ballot for it to select a Vice-Presi- 
dential candidate. Of the three lead- 
ing candidates for the head of the 
ticket two, Cox and McAdoo, were 
not near the convention, and McAdoo 
refused persistently to sanction the 
use of his name. On the first six bal- 
lots the order was: McAdoo first, 
Palmer second, Cox third. On the 
seventh ballot New York State swung 
68 votes over to Cox and he passed 
Palmer. On the twelfth ballot Illinois 
swung 44 votes to Cox and he passed 
McAdoo, holding the lead until the 
thirtieth ballot, when McAdoo re- 
gained it and held it for the next nine 
ballots. Then the Palmer forces broke 
up, Cox being the chief beneficiary. 

Mark Sullivan’s analysis of 




















7 the result is that the four 
iit state machines of New York, 
Illinois, New Jersey and Iowa, 
together with the “wets” 
generally, controlled at no 
time more than 400 votes. 
These were cast for Cox, but 
the last 300 votes that insured 
his nomination were cast by 














“dry” delegates who did not 
want him but were exasper- 
ated over McAdoo, whom 
they held responsible for the 
long deadlock. If McAdoo 
had been willing to step aside 
and leave his followers free to 
make a combination with 
Palmer’s for a “‘dry’’ candidate 
and one acceptable to the 
Wilson administration, sucha 
candidate would have been 
victorious. Instead, the Palm- 
er men were forced to enter 
into a combination with 
the Cox forces. ‘‘While it is 
true,’ says Sullivan, “that the 











A HISTORIC CARTOON 


_In his message of congratulation to Governor Cox, Senator Har- 
ding referred to a “‘much remarked cartoon’’ which portrayed the 
two as “newsboys contending for the White House delivery" and 
made the comment that “it seems to have been prophetic.” 
i It is by Keys and appeared last February in the 


is the cartoon. 
Columbus Citizen. 


bosses did name Cox, it is 
also true that they did it in 
the open. There were no 
conferences in closed rooms.” 


The N. Y. Tribune (Rep.) 


Here 





DILEMMA OF THE PROGRESSIVES 


Copyright Underwood and Underwood. 


BEGINNING HIS PORCH CAMPAIGN 
Despite urgent appeals from Republican leaders for a traveling campaign, Warren G. Harding adheres to his 


decision to do most of his speech making on his own front porch in Marion, Ohio. 


He is pictured above making 


his first speech to a crowd of Marion friends who, despite their party preferences, gathered to congratulate him, 


attributes the result to three facts: 
(1) that Cox was the ‘‘wettest”’ candi- 
date in sight; (2) he was not identified 
with the Administration; (3) he is from 
Ohio. ‘‘At Washington,”’ says the 
Tribune, ‘‘it was unconcealed that the 
Administration preferred any one to 
Mr. Cox.” 


The Plight of the Pro- 
gressive Voter. 


HIS, of course, is a Republican 

interpretation. The Philadelphia 
Press, also Republican, takes about the 
same view. Everyone, it says, knows 
that Cox was not the choice of the 
Administration, and many believe that 
the only choice President Wilson had 
was himself. As it would not do for 
him to indicate that fact, even the 
federal office-holders in the conven- 
tion were all at sea and a distracted 
convention was taken possession of by 
the bosses, who had been alien to the 


White House for the last seven years, 


and Cox was named as “‘an act of re- 
taliation upon President Wilson.” 
The Chicago Evening Post (Ind.) also 
regards the nomination as one made 
by the enemies of the Administration 
and as one having but cold comfort 
for those Progressives who have ap- 
proved the idealism of President Wil- 
But, it says, the Democrats 
sensed this and proceeded.to name for 
Vice-President an administration man 
who “will appeal to many indepen- 
dents as the finest personage among 
the four men on the two tickets.’ The 
Senate coterie that nominated Harding 
tried to offset his reactionism by nam- 
ing Lenroot for second place, but they 
failed, and another conservative was 
named. ‘‘The Democrats thus, by 
shrewd yet legitimate politics, make 
an emotional if not a logical bid for 
that Bull Moose strength which does 
not flow spontaneously to Harding 


son. 
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OUT OF LUCK! 
—Cassel in N. Y. Evening World 


“SOMETHING'S CRACKING!” 
—Pease in Newark Evening News 


and Coolidge.” The ticket 
of Cox and Roosevelt it re- 
gards as ‘“‘as shrewd a ticket 
as has ever been named,” 
and “every ounce of intelli- 
gence and drive that the 
G. O. P. politicians can put 
behind Harding and Coolidge 
will be needed to elect them.” 
The same paper, which was a 
strong champion of the Bull 
Moose party seven years ago, 
thinks that the present situ- 
ation is singularly difficult 
for the independent liberal, 
and there is a call for frank 
hesitation on his part. In 
each party the less liberal 
element has reasserted itself. 
On the Republican side is a 
weak platform, shamefully 
cowardly on the League, and 
a candidate of “apparently 
reactionary tendencies.”’ To 
offset this, the party has a 
far greater number of men of 
administrative ability. On 
the Democratic side is a more 
ringing platiorm; but we are 
without evidence as to what 
the Democratic candidate and 
leaders will make of it and 
where they will put the em- 
phasis. The Post advises a 
period of watchful waiting 
until the situation clears up. 


A Real Horse Race 
In Prospect. 


FT“HIS question of what 
the Progressive voters are 
going to do seems to be 
crucial one. Their leaders— 
Johnson, Kenyon, and others 
—have been coming into line 
one by one in support of the 
Republican ticket, but doing 
so tardily and sulkily. Hiram 
Johnson’s declaration, for in- 
stance, seems to be made 
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with mental reservations. 
“With a candidate standing 
four-square upon the plat- 
form,” he says, but one choice 
is left for men like himself, 
“and that is to support the 
Republican party.” If, how- 
ever, at any time he catches 
the candidate standing in 
any other way on the plat- 
form as Mr. Johnson inter- 
prets it, it is evident that his 
pledge is no longer a pledge. 
The Chicago Tribune, another 
of the erstwhile Bull Moose 
organs, warns Republicans 
that they ‘‘have as much of a 
fight on their hands as the 
Democrats could prepare for 
them.” The Detroit Free 
Press, liberal Republican, 
thinks the Democratic con- 
vention chose “the most for- 
midable candidate within its 
reach.”” The N. Y. Tribune, 
another Republican journal 
of the liberal wing, has a 
series of editorials taking 
the Cox candidacy very seri- 
ously indeed. In an editorial 
entitled ‘Over Confidence,” 
for instance, it says: 


“The unfortunate impression 
. created by the way the Chicago 
nomination was made has not 
worn off. If anything it has 
seemingly tended to become 
more acute. It would be foolish 
to deny a distinct recrudescence 
of Democratic hopes. Not 
much was achieved for victory 
in November, when as campaign 
advisers were named such per- 
sons as Boies Penrose, of Penn- 
sylvania; Jake L. Hamon, of 
Oklahoma; A. T. Hert, of Ken- 
tucky; John W. Weeks, of Mas- 
sachusetts, and Harry M. 
Daugherty, of Ohio. The list is 
conspicuous by its non-inclusion 





—_—— 




















THEY NEVER SAW HIM 
—Thomas in Detroit News 


THE SHIP OF THE DESERT 
Kirby in New York World 
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of many representative Republicans of a 
different tendency.” 


Two days later, in an editorial en- 
titled ‘‘Formidable,” the Trtbune says: 
“The supporters of Senator Harding 
will be most foolish if they do not 
frankly realize the formidableness of 
the Cox and Roosevelt ticket. If 
they envelop themselves in a mood of 
cocksureness it may well prove a 
shroud to their hopes. Four years 
ago in July Mr. Hughes was certain 
of success.’’ Governor Cox, it goes on 
to remark, is ‘‘a seasoned politician 
skilled in all the arts of the craft,”’ and 
Roosevelt ‘adds great strength’’ to 
the ticket especially in New York 
State. The twelve States of the Solid 
South, excluding Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and Missouri, muster 
136 electoral votes. Cox will need 
but 130 more. 


In New Jersey, New 
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York, Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
the legislatures have passed 2.75 per 
cent liquor bills and Ohio went “wet” 
on a referendum. ‘It is easy to see,”’ 
the Tribune remarks, ‘‘how it is hoped 
to get the needed 130 electoral votes. 
Opportunity calls to Senator Harding 
to come out of his intrenchments and 
to take the aggressive. A defensive 
campaign is dangerous. Negation is 
not enough—the misdeeds of the Ad- 
ministration are not enough basis for 
the campaign.”” ‘“‘The Republican or- 
ganization,”’ says the Tribune in an- 
other editorial, ‘‘must fight for every 
inch of ground.” 


The Appeal of Cox to 
Liberal Voters. 


HE strongest appeal to the Pro- 
gressive voters, says the St. Louis 
Star, will lie in “the progressive record 
which Governor Cox has made in 
Ohio.” He advocated vigor- 





ously the new State consti- 
tution, which was opposed by 
Harding, and that constitu- 
tion appeals strongly to Pro- 
gressives. He was the cham- 
pion of the workmen’s com- 
pensation act, which is ap- 
proved strongly by the labor 
unions. He inaugurated the 
budget system in Ohio. In 
Washington he was an advo- 
cate of such measures as the 
election of senators by popu- 
lar vote, the income tax, the 
Federal Children’s Bureau, 











the Parceis Post, the initia- 








tive and referendum, and the 
permanent non-partisan tariff 
commission, when _ those 
measures required some hard 
fighting. ‘His record as gov- 
ernor of Ohio,’ says the 
Springfield Republican, ‘‘ap- 
pears that of a liberal, for- 








ALL READY TO START AND NO HAT YET 
—Denahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 


ward-looking executive; it 
had and it will still have a 





A BOMB FOR GOVERNOR COX 





large measure of appeal to 
the independent liberal vo- 
ter." But the fact that he 
could not have been nomi- 
nated but for the support of 
Tammany evidently “sticks 
in the craw” of the Repub- 
lican and it thinks that he 
will have to show the liberal 
voters that he ‘“‘can be inde- 
pendent of the least desirable 
elements in his party.” It 
agrees with the Chicago Evc- 
ning Post that ‘‘the indepen- 
dent voter faces a difficult 
choice not hastily to be 
made.” The N. Y. Evening 
Mail, another Republican 
journal of the Progressive 
type, frankly concedes that 
“the ticket nominated at 
San Francisco is one to be 
reckoned with,” but it also 
is relying upon the support 


given to Cox by the Tam- 
many boss and other bosses 
to turn the Progressives away 





from him. “The Cox suc- 

cess,” it asserts, “is Tam- 

many’s first triumph in a 
national Democratic convention.” 
The N. Y. Times rejoices that neither 
of the old-party candidates and neither 
of their platforms is tainted with rad- 
icalism, and no one need fear that 
either candidate will disturb the foun- 
dations of credit or molest business 
men engaged in lawful pursuits. More- 
over both Harding and Cox “are of 
high character, unassailable, held in 
esteem and confidence by their friends, 
their neighbors, by all who know 
them.”” The general outlook for the 
Cox and Roosevelt ticket the Times 
presents in a hopeful light. It says: 


“Governor Cox is no champion of priv- 
ileges any more than he is an apostle of 
revolution. He is a man of affairs, of the 
soundest common sense and good judg- 








TWINS 
—Page in Louisville Courier-Journal 


ment. With such a candidate upon a 
platform which even Republicans have 
found to be in many ways sound and ad- 
mirable, a declaration of principles to 
which no Democrat can take exception, 
and having passed through the fires of con- 
vention strife without bitterness or lasting 
resentment, the Democrats, if they will 
make the campaign in the spirit in which 
they started it, may be unusually confident 
of victory.” 


Throwing a Bomb into the 
Cox Campaign. 
NTO the midst of these rather 
pacific discussions of the Demo- 
cratic standard-bearer a bomb has 
been thrown. How deadly a bomb 
it is remains to be seen. It is charged 
with numerous quotations taken from 
editorials printed in Governor Cox’s 
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paper, the Dayton News, during the 
vears 1914-1916, preceding our en- 
trance into the Great War. In 1916 
the Presidential campaign was on and 
the Dayton News seems to have been 
very diligent to prevent the German- 
American vote from being stampeded 
to Hughes. It had a good deal to say 
about “Our German Friends.” On 
October 5 it appealed to those friends 
to support Wilson because of the harsh 
anti-German utterances made by 
Roosevelt in support of Hughes. After 
quoting some of these, the News said: 


“Can any German sympathizer doubt 
where Mr. Roosevelt's heart is, or where 
Justice Hughes would be compelled to 
stand if Roosevelt were back of him, as he 
will be if Hughes is elected President ? 
We do not believe that all of our 
German friends, or anything like 
a majority of them, have so lost 
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every evidence that they will vote for Pres- 
ident Wilson for reelection as the best 
means of aiding Germany as well as because 
the reelection of President Wilson will be 
an aid to the United States.” 


Discussing a Canadian editorial that 
declared that the sinking of unarmed 
merchant ships offhand by submarines 
was an act of common piracy, the News 
said (Oct. 26, 1916) long after the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania: 


“We hadn’t heard of ‘many Americans 
biting their finger nails’ at the thought of 
the submarine activities. All of us feel 
sorry for any merchant vessel that is sent 
to the bottom of the sea, whether armed 
or unarmed. . . . But our skirts are clean 
as regards the activities of the German 

_ U-boats. They have committed no crime 





their love for the fatherland as 
to line up on the side of those 
who find fault because this Gov- 
ernment did not go to war with 
Germany over the invasion of 
Belgium. We do not believe 
that they are so disloyal to their 
friends and relatives who are 
fighting for what they believe to 
be right, as to give aid and com- 
fort to the worst enemies of Ger- 
many in this country—namely, 
the rabid Roosevelt and his per- 
sonal choice for President.” 


This is the spirit of several 
editorials at about the same 
period. On October 19, for 
instance, the News was say- 
ing, in reference still to the 
Germans in America: 


“Every indication now is that 
with tens of thousands of these 
splendid people still sympathiz- 
ing with the fatherland, still be- 
lieving in the righteousness of 
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the German cause, still hopeful 
that Germany will win, there is 


ACTION SPEAKS LOUDER THAN THE PLATFORM 


Ding in New York Tribune 





SOME EMBARRASSING EDITORIALS 


against us. They have played the part of 
combatants, and respected our borders.” 


In April, 1917, five days before we 
entered the war, the News, discussing 
matters of policy, declared that the 
best way to injure Germany was to 
furnish the Allies the supplies they 
most needed ‘‘instead of sending men 
abroad for sentimental purposes.” 


Governor Cox Appeals to His 
War Record. 


TT°HE writer of these editorials, it 

appears, was not Mr. Cox himself, 
but George F. Burba, now on the 
Columbus Dispatch. Mr. Cox was 
at the time attending to his duties as 
Governor of Ohio, in Columbus. “I 
was editor of the News in those days,” 
says Mr. Burba, “and wrote all the 
editorials.”” Mr. Cox says: “I do not 
want to attempt to disclaim the re- 
sponsibility of a publisher for the edi- 


torial statements of his newspapers, 
but I do want to emphasize that I did 
not write one of these editorials my- 
self and did not see them before they 


went into the paper. I defy any one 
to show a single utterance or writing 
of mine in which I have said anything 
that any red-blooded American could 
construe as disloyal.”” He asserts that 
he never questioned the part of the 
United States in entering the war, 
that he was ‘‘opposed to the German 
military oligarchy from the moment 
that the European war began,’’ and 
that, because of his attitude as ‘‘war 
governor” of Ohio, the German voters 
“cut the life out” of him in such coun- 
ties as Henry, Mercer, Defiance, Tus- 
carawas, Putnam and Monroe when 
he was up for reelection, and the Dem- 
ocratic vote in heavy German com- 
munities ‘fell off to almost the zero 
point.”” It does not appear, however, 
that Mr. Cox ever criticized Mr. Burba’s 
editorials or tried to change their tenor. 
Mr. Burba’s own son volunteered for 


service in the artillery the very day 
war was declared by us, but he seems 
to have done so contrary to his father’s 
advice, who “‘was always opposed to 
war and to violence’’ and who, so he 
says in an interview, ‘would be willing 
to kill any man who wants to fight.” 
The most absurd of all the things he 
has ever been accused of, says Mr. 
Burba, is this of being pro-German. 
The N. Y. Globe thinks that the ex- 
planations of the editorials are weak. 
As a war governor, it admits, Mr. Cox 
made ‘‘a record of which he need not 
be ashamed,” but it was made after, 
not before, the crucial moment in 
reaching the great decision of the age. 
On the record, no one will question his 
patriotism; but many will question 
his reliability in facing a moral issue 
in international affairs. The Globe is 
especially concerned over his paper's 
view that the killing of American pas- 
sengers on the Lusifania was not an 
infringement of American rights. The 
N. Y. Sun thinks Cox cannot evade 
responsibility for ‘‘an habitual, deter- 
mined and notorious editorial policy” 
pursued by his paper. But the Brook- 
lyn Eagle thinks Republicans will do 
well to remember “the restraint put 
upon their candidate in 1916 to say 
nothing or do nothing calculated to 
alienate voters of German descent and 
German sympathies,” and that their 
national platform at that time “in- 
geniously straddled’’ the war issue. 
All this editorial material, it asserts, 
was used against Cox in his third cam- 
paign for Governor, but it did not con- 
vince the voters of Ohio that he was 
lacking in strenuous patriotism and he 
was kept in office ‘‘in spite of the ef- 
forts of pro-Germans to turn him out.” 


Harding on the Progressives 
in 1912. 


UT it is not Cox alone who suffers 
embarrassment from the fact that 
he owns a newspaper. Mr. Harding's 
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sition and ungovernable tem- 
per, the same ruthlessness in 
disregarding the ties of friend- 
ship, gratitude and reverence, 
the same tendency to bully 
and browbeat, the same type 
of egotism and greed for 
power and the same mental 
tendency generally.”  Ref- 
erences were freely made to 
his ‘‘astonishing hypocrisy,” 
to his being “utterly without 
conscience and regard for 
truth, and the greatest faker 
of his time.”” The Progres- 
sives, we are told, ‘“‘rallied 
about the personality of the 
most self-seeking politician 
this country has ever seen, 
the most arbitrary boss the 








THE COMMON NURSE 


—McCay in New York American 


paper, the Marion Star, has also been 
searched with a fine-tooth comb, by 
his opponents, for campaign material. 
They have found it in the utterances 
made in 1912 concerning the Progres- 
sive party and its leaders, Roosevelt 
and Johnson. One of the organs of 
that party in that stirring year, the 
Philadelphia North American, now, 
more in sorrow than anger, spreads 
these utterances before its readers. 
Hiram Johnson was referred to by Mr. 
Harding’s paper as ‘‘a faker’ and “a 
blackguard in  politics.’”” The Pro- 
gressives in general were said to have 
“demonstrated that they are the great- 
est band of sharpers in the entire his- 
tory of the political game,” and their 
campaign was said to be based “solely 
on selfishness, false pretenses, envy 
and spite.’”’ Roosevelt was charged 
with having “financed a _ deliberate 
attempt to steal the convention.” 
Roosevelt himself was described as a 
compound of the worst qualities of 
Aaron Burr: “The same towering am- 
bitions, the same overbearing dispo- 


party has ever suffered under, 
the most dangerous agitator 
who has ever threatened the 
perpetuity of the Government.”’ There 
was much more of the same sort, and 
the North American feels obliged to 
say of it: “Apart from the falsity and 
venom of the statements, they are 
notable for their cheap coarseness, in 
some instances reaching unredeemed 
vulgarity. They could have emanated 
only from a mind vindictively partizan 
and narrowly provincial.” Of the 
attitude of the former Progressives 
toward the nomination of Harding 
this year, the same paper says: “In 
letters and messages pouring into this 
office we find evidence that vast num- 
bers of Progressives, men and women, 
have not yet been able to persuade 
themselves that it is their duty to 
support the Republican nominee.” 
The North American counsels them to 
the effect that while the last thing re- 
quired of them is to stifle their resent- 
ment at the abuse heaped upon Roose- 
velt, they should regard all this as 
“history that is made’”’ and base their 
decision upon the country’s needs in 
the present crisis in our affairs. 





PROHIBITION SUBMERGED BY THE LEAGUE 
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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AS THE 
DOMINANT ISSUE 


OLITICAL campaigns have a 

way of steering themselves in un- 

expected directions after they get 
under way, and this campaign may do 
the same thing. But present indica- 
tions are that whether or not the 
League of Nations is to be dominant 
in the minds of the voters on election 
day it is to be dominant in the cam- 
paigning. There have been efforts to 
substitute other issues. Keen as the 
feeling may be, for instance, on the 
question of “‘wet”’ or “dry,” it seems 
impossible to make any issue on that 
between the two old parties. Both 
platforms are silent on it. No con- 
test was made over it in the Repub- 
lican convention. In the Democratic 
convention, Bryan’s “‘bone-dry” plank 
was voted down by 929% 
votes to 155% and Bourke 
Cockran’s ‘‘moist’”’ plank was 
defeated by 726% to 356. 
The candidates themselves 
inject no issue into the 
campaign. The Anti-Saloon 
League’s officials have pinned 
the label ‘‘wet’”’ on Cox, tho 
the specifications in support 
of the charge are not very 
definite. On the other hand 
the chairman of the still sur- 
viving Prohibition party as- 
serts that Harding bought 
stock in a brewery started 
years ago in his home town. 
Harding voted in the Senate 
to submit the Prohibition 
amendment, but did so pro- 
testingly and took pains to 
declare that he was not 
a Prohibitionist. Cox, while 
criticizing the adoption of 
the amendment when two 
million American soldiers 
were in Europe, repudiates 


I'VE NOBODY TO BOSS ME 


the idea of ever having been a pet of 
the liquor men. The one chance for a 
live issue on this subject is on the Vol- 
stead law, not on the Prohibition 
amendment, and that law is a Con- 
gressional rather than a Presidential 
issue. The N. Y. Zimes, which has 
been strongly antagonistic to the “dry” 
amendment and to the Volstead Act, 
declares that it would be ‘‘a cause for 
national shame and humiliation if the 
liquor issue were brought to a place of 
prominence in the Presidential cam- 
paign.”” 
Campaign Issues That Have 
Died a-Borning 


other incipient issues 


EVERAL 


have been relegated to the rear. 
The champions of the Irish republic 


AROUND, ANY MORE! 
—Harding in Brooklyn Eagle 
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HIS BACK TO THE WALL! 


sought “recognition” from each con- 
vention and the best they could get 
was “sympathy’’—with a string tied 
to it. As a result of this disappoint- 
ment there is a hot row on between the 
Sinn Fein leaders, with the followers of 
De Valera upbraiding Judge Cohalan 
as a “‘traitor’’ and Cohalan’s followers 
reproaching De Valera as a “‘radical.”’ 
Two issues were being carefully nursed 
by the Republicans in anticipation of 
the nomination of McAdoo. One was 
the ‘‘Crown Prince” issue and ‘‘Wil- 
sonism.” The other was the labor 
issue. Mr. Taft, for instance, de- 
clared just before the Democratic con- 
vention that ‘‘Americanism against 
Sovietism and unpatriotic Red radical- 
ism will be the chief issue of this cam- 
paign.”” Coolidge was nominated to 
emphasize the conservative side of this 
issue and McAdoo was to have been 
held up as the pet of the labor unions. 
McAdoo was not nominated and the 
radicals are busy forming their own 


—Thiele in Sioux City Tribune 


organizations and assailing each other. 
The new Labor Party (officered largely 
by leaders of ‘“‘outlaw”’ strikes), Hearst’s 
Constitutional League, and the Com- 
mittee of Forty-Eight are, as we write, 
involved in the birth-throes of a new 
radical party. The older radical par- 
ties are hurling cobblestones at each 
other. Thus the Communist Party 
declares that ‘‘the class-conscious work- 
ers of America are through with the 
stinking carcass that calls itself the 
Socialist Party of America,” but which 
is ‘the most dangerous enemy of the 
working class.’”’ The Socialist Labor 
Party’s presidential candidate is equally 
complimentary to Mr. Debs and his 
colleags. Their party he denounces as 
“essentially nothing but a petty tax- 
reducing concern and aggregation of 
the cheapest of cheap politicians.” 
He is equally stern with other organi- 
zations, saying: “‘With the wings and 
feathers, the rags and tatters, of the 
labor movement—the I. W. W., the 





THE ONE CLEAR-CUT ISSUE iS! 


Communists, the Communist Labor- 
ites and what not—-we must deal un- 
flinchingly.”’ Red radicalism, thus 


divided, does not seem to be very 
perilous in its political aspects. 


Striking Similarity of Old 
Party Platforms. 

HEN the two old-party plat- 

forms are closely compared, says 
the Springfield Republican, ‘‘one is sur- 
prized to find—barring the treatment 
of the Peace Treaty and each party’s 
violent denunciation of the other—how 
little vital difference there s between 
them.”’ Five and a half lines in one 
olatform and six in the other pertain 
to the tariff. There is no trust plank. 
Both platforms ignore Soviet Russia. 
Both declare for “collective bargain- 
ing.”’ Each is silent on the bonus for 
soldiers. Each declares against the 
right to strike in Government service. 
No clear issue is joined on taxation, 
currency, high cost of living, profiteer- 
ing, woman suffrage, merchant marine, 
federal budget, railroads or . 
conservation. Mr. Gompers 
is quoted as saying that the 
two labor planks are prac- 
tically identical, but he and 
other officials of the Federa- 
tion of Labor have since 
issued an official statement 
saying that the Democratic 
platform displays some meas- 
ure of progress beyond that 
of the Republican platform. 
“A stranger in this country,” 
says the Philadelphia North 
American, “might read the 
platforms attentively without 
discovering any distinct cleav- 
age.” “Placing them side by 
side,” says the Topeka Cap- 
ital, “it appears that they 
might have been written by 
the same hand.” And yet 
never before were party plat- 
forms so long and never was 


party bitterness more vehemently ex- 
pressed. Most of this bitterness grows 
out of the League of Nations and the 
Peace Treaty. Here is real passionate 
utterance. Here and here alone the 
Springfield Republican discerns the 
“sharpest contrast.”” It is impossible, 
it thinks, to mistake the issue raised 
at this point. The Democrats con- 
demn the Lodge reservations and the 
Knox peace resolution, endorse ‘‘the 
President’s view of our international 
obligations,’”” advocate the immediate 
ratification of the Versailles treaty 
“without reservations which would 
impair essential integrity,’’ but -not 
opposing ‘‘the acceptance of any res- 
ervations making. clearer or more 
specific the obligations of the United 
States to the League associates."" The 
Republican platform does not call for 
the ratification of the Versailles treaty 
under any conditions and leaves open 
the question of a separate peace with 
Germany. The Springfield Republican 
makes these additional observations: 


FOLLOWING THE LEADER! 
—Cassel in N. Y. Evening World 
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‘Here, then, is a clear-cut issue between 
the Republican and Democratic parties, the 
Democrats standing for a definite, thoroly 
understood policy of liquidating the war by 
accepting the same treaty which the other 
belligerents have accepted and joining the 
same League which 29 other nations, bel- 
ligerent and neutral alike, have joined. 
This issue cannot fail to influence power- 
fully the campaign, by virtue of the undis- 
guised conflict between the parties which 
the two platforms emphasize.”’ 


Why the League is a 
Dominant Issue. 

EN who say that the League is 

a submerged issue, remarks the 
Washington Post, do not know the 
importance of the question and the 
doubts that must exist in our conduct 
of foreign affairs until the question is 
settled. ‘‘What,” it asks, ‘“‘is the 
United States Government at 
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one. Neither party can possibly hope 
for a two-thirds majority after March 4. 
Whatever is done in regard to the 
Treaty must be, therefore, a compro- 
mize. The character of the com- 
promize will doubtless be determined 
by the result of the election, but it 
will still be a compromize. The spirit 
of the two candidates toward the 
League and the Treaty will determine 
whether the mandate of the people 
next November is to be clear and de- 
cisive or muddled and indecisive. So 
far each candidate seems to accept the 
issue without an effort to becloud it. 
Senator Harding’s first utterances em- 
phasize his hostility to the present 
League. Governor Cox’s first utter- 


ances emphasize his friendliness to it. 
The Democrats have the advantage, if 
it is an advantage, of a clearer affirm- 
‘ative position than the Republicans. 





this moment, in the matter of 
foreign relations? It isa para- 
lyzed and non-functioning au- 
thority, all on account of the 
doubt that has been cast upon 
the permanence of the sys- 
tem.’’ The question of reser- 
vations, the Post believes, will 
cut but little figure as the 
campaign progresses. ‘The 
fight will, be on the League, 
for or against it, without much 
discussion of reservations.” 
Yet that there will be reserva- 
tions, whichever side wins, 
seems to be a foregone con- 
clusion. The Senate will re- 
tain the key to the position. 
The Democrats now have 47 
in the Senate, the Republicans 
(including La Follette and 
Newberry) 49. Next March 
the terms of 17 Democrats and 
15 Republicans come to an 
end. In at least 14 or 15 
states the contest for their 
successors will be a doubtful 











IT TOOK THE WHOLE FAMILY TO CHLOROFORM IT 


— Ding in Chicago Evening Post 





HARDING AND COX ON THE LEAGUE 


Harding’s Hostility to the 
League of Nations. 

HE first campaign speech made by 

Senator Harding was made into a 
talking machine. It was on American- 
ism. ‘Let us,” he said, “hesitate be- 
fore we surrender the nationality which 
is the very soul of highest American- 
ism. . . . We do not mean to hold 
aloof, we choose no isolation, we shun 
no duty . . . but I have a confidence 
in our America that requires no council 
of foreign powers to point the way of 
American duty. We wish to coun- 
sel, cooperate and contribute, but we 
abrogate to ourselves the keeping of 
the American continent and every 
concept of our obligation. It is fine 
to idealize, but it is very practical to 
make sure our own house is in perfect 
order before we attempt the miracle 
of Old World stabilization.” “If that 
does not mean the total exclusion of 


the idea of a League of Nations,” says 
the N. Y. Times, “it means nothing.” 
Harding’s next utterance was equally 


hostile to the League as it exists. Re- 
plying to statements made by the 
Democratic candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent, who referred to the League as a 
dominant issue in the campaign, Sen- 
ator Harding construes this to mean 
that President Wilson has ‘forced his 
issue’? on the Democratic party and 
harnessed it to the policy of “‘ratifica- 
tion without protection to American 
interests.” He adds: “Should the 
Democrats win, the League would be 
ratified, and America would become at 
once a party to the twenty-odd wars 
now going on in the world.” Sen- 
ator Harding thus makes very clear 
indeed what he would have the Repub- 
lican party not do. As to what it 
should do he is as yet no more explicit 
than the Republican platform, on 
which Mr. Taft and Senator Johnson 
stand, facing in opposite ways and 
shaking their fists at each other. That 
platform, Senator Smoot observes, 
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does not pledge the party “to any 
specific action in the future.’”” Any 
such action ‘‘will be based upon con- 
ditions existing at the time when Sen- 
ator Harding is the actual President.” 


Governor Cox’s Positive 
Views on the League. 

HAT Governor Cox thinks of 

the League and the Treaty is 
inferred more from his utterances prior 
to the nomination than from those 
since. They are very positive utter- 
ances. Ina signed article in the N. Y. 
Times of May 23, 1920, he said of the 
League covenant: 

“No one contends that it is a perfect 
document, but it is a step in the right di- 
rection. It would put the loose ends of 
civilization together now and do more to- 
ward the restoration of normal conditions 
in six months’ time than can the Powers of 
the earth, acting independently in ten 
years’ time. The Republican Senatorial 
cabal insists that the treaty be American- 
ized. Suppose that Italy asked that it be 
Italianized, France that it be Frenchized, 
Britain that it be Britainized, and so on 
down the line. The whole thing would re- 
sult in a perfect travesty.” 

He went on to say that while there 
must be, in the next administration, 
“‘no surrender of vital principle,’’ yet 
“there should be no fetich developed 
over past differences.’” What view 
Governor Cox takes of the action of 
the Senate majority was strongly in- 
dicated in his address at the Jackson 
Day dinner held in Washington Jan- 
uary 3, 1920. He said: 


“By the arbitrary exercize of authority 
a conspiring band of men seated in the 
Senate of the United States stood out as 
the self-appointed spokesmen of their coun- 
trymen. The very action which they pre- 
vented held the affairs of nations every- 
where disjointed and impotent. In short, 
the civilization of the world stood bound 
and gagged in their control while their in- 
sensate thirst for partizan advantage struck 
them dumb to the woes of the darkest hour 
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man had ever known. And why? In 
order that the sorrows of mankind could 
multiply and then in their aggravated form 
be charged to the man whose chief defence 
in the reckoning of his partizan critics con- 
sists of the service he has rendered and the 
gratitude he has won from mankind.” 


The Reservations Cox 
Would Make. 


OTH before and since his nomina- 

tion Governor Cox has suggested 
two reservations as a basis for agree- 
ment on the League covenant. The 
first refers to the constitutional limita- 
tions of our Government. It is as 
follows: 


“It will, of course, be understood that in 
carrying out the purpose of the League the 
Government of the United States must at 
all times act in strict harmony with the 
terms and intent of the United States Con- 
stitution, which cannot in any way be al- 
tered by the treaty-making power.” 


This is designed evidently to meet 
the objections made to Article X that 


we might be obligated to enter into __ 


Sure Anoy! 


WHICH —_ De mows 


ov Wants & hae 
- PICK ME UP 7 ea 


HE DOESN'T CARE WHICH 
—Galveston Daily News 
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war by the decisions of the League 
Council instead of by the decision of 
Congress, to which alone the Federal 
Constitution gives the right to declare 
war. The other reservation refers to 
the intent of the League and to the 
objection made that instead of bring- 
ing peace to the world it is more likely 
to bring a sword. The reservation 
reads: 


“In giving its assent to this treaty, the 
Senate has in mind the fact that the League 
of Nations which it embodies was devised 
for the sole purpose of maintaining peace 
and comity among the nations of the earth 
and preventing the recurrence of such de- 
structive conflicts as that through which 
the world has just passed. The coopera- 
tion of the United States with the League 
and its continuance as a member thereof 
will naturally depend upon the adherence of 
the League to that fundamental purpose.” 


Light on this phase of the question 
comes from the other side of the sea. 
If the League is to ensure the peace 
of the world, why does it not stop 
the conflicts now going on in 
Europe? This question is asked 
in England as well as in this 
country. In answer, Mr. Bal- 
four, speaking before the House 
of Commons a few days ago, said 
that “those who framed the 
League of Nations never con- 
templated that they were to 
rearrange Europe.”’ Settling the 
Great War and the dislocations 
that have grown out of it is the 
job of the Peace Conference 
and of the Supreme Council 
that succeeded it. The League 
was formed with a view to com- 
posing differences and prevent- 
ing wars in the future. All this 
upheaval in Europe, between 
the Poles and the Soviets, etc., 
are direct sequels of the Great 
War and of the Peace Treaty, 
which matters are still in the 
hands of the Supreme Council. 





AMERICA’S ISOLATION IMPOSSIBLE 
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EUROPE’S PESSIMISTIC ATTITUDE TO 
OUR PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 


UROPEAN comment on our pres- 

idential election might be sum- 

marized a little differently for 
each country, but it is all tinged with 
melancholy. England is obviously 
puzzled because, as the Yorkshire Post 
says, she has thought of foreign policy 
only, forgetting that America has a 
domestic policy and that domestic 
issues take precedence over inter- 
national ones. British opinion gener- 
ally inclines to the view that, what- 
ever superficial agitation there may 
be over the League of Nations, domes- 
tic issues, like labor and prohibition, 
will prove decisive at the polls. To 
the French press, the impression is one 
of unreality. Whether we turn to the 
Victoire, edited by Gustave Hervé, to 
the Radical, to the Homme libre, rep- 


resenting a powerful political group, 
or to the conservative Action francatse, 
there comes forth the general idea that 
in this country the real issues of a po- 
litical contest lie beneath the surface. 
These dailies and others of far more 
influence note the extent of the race 


feud in the United States. They see 
a contest in which the cleavage is that 
of Irish and Germans against Anglo- 
Saxons. Here and there comparisons 
are instituted between the Hungary of 
the Magyars and the United States 
under an Anglo-Saxon dominion. The 
German papers are much impressed by 
this racial character of the presidential 
election. Never in American history, 
suspects the Kreuz of Berlin, have the 
races been set off one from another so 
completely in the political field. In 
Italy the talk is mostly of reaction 
and progress as the issue. The League 
issue is not taken seriously. There is 
an idea that the Americans have lost 
interest in Europe and are tired of 
“ideals” set forth in fine phrases. 


European Forecasts of 
the Result. 

OR some weeks past the news- 

papers of Europe have inclined to 
report an overwhelming sentiment in 
favor of the Republican ticket. They 
foresee the triumph of Harding unless 
something like ‘‘a political miracle,”’ as 
the London Times says, intervenes. 
This newspaper and its contempora- 
ries in the British Isles have somewhat 
modified their first impression that the 
presidential election will be the most 
important from a European point of 
view that has ever occurred. It is seen 
now that, as the London News says, the 
Old World derived a distorted impres- 
sion of the American scene. The Old 
World, the Liberal organ says, did 
not take to the Wilsonian peace. 
Wilson, it thinks, was betrayed. Eu- 
rope must take the consequences, 
which will be, among other things, an 
administration at Washington only 
mildly interested in European prob- 
lems. The leading weekly organs of 
opinion in London incline to the view 
that as the presidential campaign pro- 
ceeds, the European idea will vanish 
from the American mind and the strug- 
gle assume a local character. The 
London Spectator is not vexed at the 
prospect. In one of its utterances we 


find this: 


“What we want, and what we believe 
the British people as a whole want, is not 
an Anglophile President, but the President 
who will best represent the American people 
and best look after their essential interests 
—the man, in a word, who will make the 
best American President. If that is ob- 
tained the British people are not going to 
trouble about whether there is this or that 
extra percentage of friendliness to them- 
selves in the President. The best Presi- 
dent for us will be the best President for 
America, and we know it. Foolish things 
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may be said and stupid things be done by 
American orators and politicians and legis- 
latures and conventions, as they are done 
by similar persons and similar institutions 
in this country and all over the world, for 
everywhere muddling is the badge of the 
statesman tribe. So difficult a job it is to 
rule. Nevertheless, we are convinced that 
in the last resort there is no Englishman nor 
any American mad enough or wicked enough 
to embroil the two nations who speak the 
language of Shakespeare at such a time and 
in such a world as this. When the wolves 
are prowling round the hut in the forest are 
the inmates likely to get down their axes 
and go for each other? 

‘‘Remember also that a man who was 
conspicuous for British sympathies would 
be the man least able to do us a good turn. 
He might very likely be forced to be dis- 
agreeable in order to show that he was not 
what his opponents described him to be, a 
mere tool of Britain. The man who is 


famed for his hundred per cent American- 
ism will be in a much freer position to do 
the right and reasonable thing.” 


Chances of the Presiden- 
tial Election. 


geen as the English are for an 
Anglo-American understanding in 
the spirit of the entente with the 
French, they do not deceive them- 
selves regarding the remoteness of any 
such possibilitv. The presidential elec- 
tion, as the London Spectator, the Lon- 
don Saturday Review, the London New 
Statesman and others agree, is likely 
enough to afford an opportunity to 
many racial elements over here to 
twist the British lion’s tail. London 
newspapers generally reconcile them- 
selves to the fact that England and 
Englishmen have on the whole lost 
popularity in the United States. A 
revival of the controversy over the 
Panama Canal tolls is thought likely. 
“The country,” as the London Times 
says, ‘‘has never been more aloof from 
foreign politics and more absorbed in 
local affairs.”” Americans, it adds, are 
now nearer to what they were eight 
years ago in their view of foreign af- 
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fairs than to ‘‘what they seemed to be 
when the artificial intimacies of war 
and the Utopian sentimentalism of 
early peace days still held them.”” The 
best summing up is perhaps that of 
The Westminster Gazette (London): 


“‘We in Europe are interested as well as 
neutral spectators in this conflict. We 
must preserve our neutrality, but we can- 
not disguise our interest. We look not 
only to the men but to the platforms and 
policies of the parties, which on this occa- 
sion concern us profoundly. The mental 
and spiritual conflict which is going on all 
through America is between two views of 
America’s position in the world—the view 
of President Wilson, which would make 
her the leader of a new international order, 
and the traditional Americanism (cherished 
both by conservative Senators, whom in 
this country we might call Jingoes, and 
by large numbers of the more cautious 
Americans) which holds that she should 
pursue a purely American policy and not 
get entangled in the trouble and turmoil 
of the Old World. It is doubtful at the 
present moment whether this controversy 
can come to any clear issue at the Novem- 
ber election.” 


What the Election May 
Depend Upon. 

F the collapse of credit should bring 

a serious depression, says the Lon- 
don Nation, with increasing lack of 
employment, the blow to the party in 
power would destroy any chance the 
Democratic candidate, “however ad- 
vanced in his_ professions,’’ might 
otherwise possess. It hints at the 
possibility of a decidedly large vote 
for Debs. Further: 


“If Carlyle’s view of history were correct 
and ‘great men’ were always kept in wait- 
ing for ‘the times’ to ‘call them forth,’ here 
would be a matchless opportunity. For 
America, like every other country, is today 
drifting on an uncharted ocean into un- 
known perils. The old historic policies, 
laid down by ‘the fathers’ and patched to 
meet lateremergencies, will no longer serve.” 





DOES LENIN WANT 


PEACE? 157 


SUSPICIOUS FEATURES OF THE WAR 
BETWEEN BOLSHEVIKS AND POLES 


ENIN has been somewhat osten- 
tatious in declaring of late that 


the soviet government of Russia 
wages no war with the people of the 
British Empire—the masses who labor. 
There is, he admits, a struggle on many 
fronts between the dictatorship of the 
proletariat in Russia and that British 
imperialism which bases itself upon 
world commerce, world exploitation 
and world dominion. The British for- 
eign office and the men who work its 
system are the worst offenders from 
Lenin’s point of view. This British 
imperialism uses the Poles, uses the 
Washington government, uses the Quai 
d’Orsay. In_ self-defense the soviet 
republic has organized its military 


campaign, and with brilliant success. 


These ideas of Lenin’s, retailed in the 
Socialist organs, the Avanti and the 
Humanité, are accompanied by analy- 
ses of the military campaign which 
show the Bolsheviki triumphant in 
Europe and Asia. Summing up many 
interpretations by all schools of mili- 
tary opinion, it seems fairly clear that 
for some weeks past the soviet republic 
has done quite well in the field. The 
progress of Bolshevik arms is such, 
indeed, as to occasion some anxiety 
among many ‘“‘reds’” in western Eu- 
rope. The Bolsheviki are violating 
the principle of national independence 
in a style that erects an imperialism 
just like that of Tory Britain. The 
Humanité itself has given utterance to 
Socialist criticism of Lenin along these 
lines. The Bolshevik policy of im- 
posing upon neighboring lands a form 
of government—the soviet federation— 
while in creed unlike the old system of 
the czars, is held to be no less despotic 
and tyrannical in actual practice. 
Poland could not and would not accept 
such methods and in this she was up- 


held by the most eminent of her Social- 
ist leaders, including Daszynski. These 
Socialists deny that their country is a 
pawn in the hands of British imperial- 
ism. They add that no Polish soldier 
has set foot on any territory that is 
Russian in the true sense of the word. 


Tearing the Proletarian Mask 
From Bolshevism. 


OTHING in the gospel of Social- 

ism, as interpreted by the groups 
outside the third international of 
Lenin, obliges the ‘‘red’’ to abandon 
patriotism. Patriotism has a func- 
tion of importance in the economic 
life of a proletariat, affirms the organ 
of Polish Socialism through which 
Daszynski speaks. The Poles are, he 
says, releasing certain regions under 
the heel of the Bolsheviki. Pilsudski 
not only has the support of powerful 
Socialist elements in his own country 
but is the target of attack on the part 
of Russian reactionaries, who wish the 
old Czardom set up again in some form 
or other. The Socialists of the new 
nations—Esthonia, Lettonia, Lithu- 
ania and the rest—were within an ace 
of making peace for themselves and for 
the east of Europe when the Bolshe- 
viki precipitated the present rupture. 
The Bolshevist agent, Radek, is ac- 
cused of foiling every effort for peace 
undertaken by those Socialists who do 
not see eye to eye with Lenin. All 
over the world, but especially in France 
and Italy, the Socialist comrades are 
led to believe that the soviet republic 
is engaged in a war with a “bour- 
geoisie.”” It is part of the Radek 
press campaign to have it appear so, 
says the organ of Polish Socialism. 
Lenin’s real fight is with every Social- 
ist who will not bow to his peculiar 
dictatorship. The Polish Socialists in- 
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England to bring Lenin 
around. He is_ running 
amuck. Men like Bob 
Smillie in England and Jean 
Longuet in France ought to 
be able to persuade Lenin to 
stop the series of sanguinary 
battles by means of which 
the Bolsheviki hope to pos- 
sess regions not theirs at 
all, not Russian, never Slav. 
Up to the present time noth- 
ing has been achieved by the 
Socialists of western Europe 
in this direction nor does the 
Lendon Herald hold out 
.much hope for peace in the 
near future. The appeal of 
Daszynski makes little im- 
pression upon the Avanti of 
Naples or the Rote Fahne of 
Berlin. They tell us that the 
Polish Socialists are terror- 








“THE REPUBLICAN ATTITUDE OF PRESERVED 


NATIONALITY 


— Pease in Newark Evening News 


sisted upon this again and again in the 


diet at Warsaw. The influence of the 
Socialists in the Polish government 
effected the release of the fifty thou- 
sand Bolshevik prisoners of war who, 
after getting tobacco, matches and 
salt from the Poles, were sent back to 
their own lines. These men were eager 
to reveal the fact that Socialists in 
Poland are influential in the Pilsudski 
camp, but they were sent to a remote 
part of the theater of war lest they 
mislead the ‘‘red guards” by “‘propa- 
ganda.”” Many European Socialists 
are coming around to the view that 
the soviet republic does not really 
wish peace. 


A Socialist Appeal to Stop 
the Red War. 


ASZYNSKI and the Polish Social- 
ists led by him, making their ap- 
peal through the Paris Humanité, 
implore the comrades in France and 


ized or have repudiated the 
principles of communism. 
The organ of German Spar- 
tacism affirms that the war of Poland 
on the soviets is misrepresented by 
Daszynski. ‘‘There has been formed 
lately an alliance between German 
reaction and Russian reaction. This 
is part and parcel of a world league 
against soviet Russia, which must 
fight an international bourgeoisie ter- 
rified by a rising communist power. 
Poland is the advance guard.” In 
these radical organs one reads the 
most glowing accounts of the progress 
of soviet Russia in the field—of a series 
of military triumphs for Lenin. 


Progress of Bolshevik Arms 
in Asia. 
BSCURE as is the military situ- 
ation of the ‘‘red guards” in the 
Polish theater of war, the campaign 
in Asia seems involved in still deeper 
mystification. By a single stroke, we 
are told by the Temps, the Bolshevik: 
resumed their offensive against the 








PERSIA MENACED BY BOLSHEVISM 


Poles and beat back the Brit- 
ish in Persia. The troubles 
of the Polish commanders 
now occasion the British con- 
cern for their empire in the 
far east. When the British 
troops were expelled from 
Enzeli—the principal port of 
Persia on the Caspian—the 
whole far eastern policy of 
Great Britain was imperilled. 
Ever since the collapse of 
the Denikin expeditions, this 
British policy has comprized 
the establishment (between 
Bolshevist Russia and the 
regions in which Britain has 
interests) of a chain of theo- 
retically independent states 
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under British protection. A 
link in this chain was broken 
when the Bolsheviki, with 
Turkish assent, marched into the re- 


public of Azerbaijan—the capital being 


Baku. From Baku the _ Bolsheviki 
went on to Persia, or to the western 
bank of the Caspian, at least. The 


OFF THE :TRAIL 


—Williams in New York American 


STEPPING STONES 
—lIreland in Columbus Dispaich 


Bolshevik military campaign in Asia, 
the Paris Temps says, shows a high 
order of ability. The Moscow “reds” 
can look with complacency upon the 
successes of the Poles provided they 
can maintain their position 
in Persia and in Asia gener- 
ally. The Caspian may yet 
become a Bo!shevik lake and 
in any case Persia can scarcely 
get to Europe except through 
a “‘red’’ door. The wealthy 
and_ aristocratic Persians 
thought the British would 
“protect’”’ their country and 
they have been complaining 
loudly of the failure of the 
British to do anything of the 
kind. The Temps notes that 
the British are in no position 
to despatch huge forces into 
Persia. The Bolshevik men- 
ace being thus at their door, 
the Persians have gone to the 
League of Nations. Mr. 
Balfour thinks their appeal 
should be to the Supreme 
Council, not to the League. 
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Bad Blood between London 
and Paris. 

F the war between Poland and red 

Russia goes much farther, relations 
between the Quai d’Orsay and the 
London foreign office must become 
strained. There is no effort on the 
part of the Temps to blink this truth. 
In the interest of general peace, it 
remarks, a great independent Asiatic 
power ought not to be under the domi- 
nation of any foreign government. In 
the days of the late Czar, the pressure 
of Russia threw the Persians into the 
arms of Great Britain. There is a 
pleasant idea in London that Persia 
hates only Russian Bolshevism and 
Turkish nationalism. Alas! she has 
learned to dislike the noble English 
ally. If Persia, the traditional rival 


of Turkey and the one Asiatic land 
that is least inclined to turn Bolshevist, _ 
is to play in her continent a steadying 


part she must be put in a position to 
live an independent existence. The 
Turkish situation also is affected in a 
manner too drastic to please Paris. 
The system the British have set up at 
Constantinople is held to be a flat de- 
fiance of both France and Italy. Brit- 
ain is held responsible by the French 
for the fact that the Turks have be- 
come the allies of the Bolsheviki in the 
red war with which the name of Po- 
land is associated. The outcome of 
the Turkish crisis is, says the Temps, 
a rise in Bolshevist stock. The world 
is led to believe that a war of a some- 
what trivial kind is waged by the 
Poles against the reds and others. In 
fact, the Asiatic empire of Great Brit- 
ain is at stake. Some day, says the 
organ of the Quai d’Orsay, the world 
may take it into its head that the only 
real war is that between British im- 
perialism and soviet imperialism. 





Many Mexicans have attained the Presidency, but 
they never reach the goal of the ex-Presidency.— 
Washington Post. 


Russia hasn't been admitted to the League of 
Nations, but she knows where all the knot-holes in 
the fence are.—New York World. 





AGONY OF LLOYD 


GEORGE BETWEEN 


MILLERAND AND FEHRENBACH 


REAT expectations cherished by 
certain factions in the new Ger- 
man Reichstag were defeated 

when Chancellor Konstantin Fehren- 
bach reached his exciting conference 
with the allies at Spa. Altho the 
most important gathering of pleni- 
potentiaries since the making of the 
treaty of Versailles, this conference 
had been put off again and again. 
For the first time since the armistice, 
Germany emerged as an organized 
constitutional state, with a fully elect- 
ed parliament. She met the powers a 
defeated nation, but, as the London 
Herald remarks, an organized one, 
with a voice that is authentic and a 
policy that can be called official. The 


choice of Giolitti as Prime Minister at 
Rome had shocked both Lloyd George 
and Millerand. Italy has been dis- 
playing weakness. She wants to come 
to some sort of terms with the new 
Chancellor at Berlin and Fehrenbach 
has already met her half way. There 
have been reports of a peculiar and 
unaccountable revival of German in- 
fluence in Turkey. The conference at 
Spa opened, accordingly, in an atmos- 
phere of confusion, distrust and _ ill 
will. For several days prior to the 
arrival of Chancellor Fehrenbach at the 
Spa it was observed that German 
newspaper organs foretold a refusal to 
tie the new republic down to terms of 
a financial or military kind on the 





GERMANY AT SPA 


basis of the treaty of Versailles. Mil- 
lerand, according to the program, was 
to arrive in Spa letter perfect on such 
details as “article eighty-eight’’ and 
“section five’? and other provisions 
which Chancellor Fehrenbach, on his 
side, meant to set aside with a wave of 
the hand. Former President Poincaré 
went so far as to accuse the Germans 
of an intention to make an end of 
these clauses at Spa—of all provisions 
affecting Poland, finance, taxation and 
indemnity—with the aid of mysterious 
international influences that for months 
past have made the path of French 
diplomacy difficult. The conferences 
at Spa having been held behind closed 
doors, and the official emanations 
being as usual cryptic, there remains 
only inference. A few things seem 
clear to the suspicious French press. 
Fehrenbach will never, while he holds 
power, surrender Germany’s advan- 
tages in the matter of coal. He ob- 
jects to the plebiscite in upper Silesia 
that might hand over a rich region to 
Poland. He is intractable on the sub- 
ject of Germany’s armed forces. Worst 
of all, he has impressed the British 
with the justice of some of his ob- 
jections. 


France Complains of German 
Press Campaigns. 

F the conference at Spa had been 

held when originally fixed, accord- 
ing to the Paris Matin, Germany would 
not have had time to organize an elab- 
orate campaign in the European press, 
especially that of England and Italy, 
favorable to her own case in whatever 
relates to the claims of Poland, to coal 
and to disarmament. Germany ex- 
ploited to the full the abilities of Bern- 
hard Dernburg in proving that she had 
not the resources with which to meet 
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the claims of France. He had access 
to the columns of the Manchester 
Guardian and the London Westminster 
Gazette, and he has involved the sub- 
ject in clouds of figures at which the 
Paris Temps jibes. Dernburg, it says, 
has befooled the British public. They 
think France is demanding the im- 
possible financially. Still greater in- 
dignation is felt by this French news- 
paper at the efforts of Fehrenbach to 
show that if the allies are too hard at 
Spa, there may be a violent upheaval 
at Berlin, a new kind of government 
and a wholesale repudiation. Lloyd 
George, we read, has beea induced to 
take all this seriously. He talks of 
“forbearance.” Certain aspects of the 
German situation, according to the 
organs of Lloyd George, can not be got 
into the heads of Millerand and his 
associates. They represent Fehren- 
bach as a sort of stop-gap, holding to 
power by a thread between two fac- 
tions, each conspiring to overthrow 
the existing republic at Berlin. The 
London Westminster—no friend to 
Lloyd George—observes that Fehren- 
bach heads a government which is 
already taking half the income of 
Germany in taxes. Nevertheless, 
France wants him to take all of Ger- 
many’s annual income for an indefi- 
nite period, to pay an indemnity. It 
says: 


Among the mass of Germans there is no 
hankering at all for the old militarism; if 
there is any hankering, it is rather for the 
blood of the militarists. But the latter, 
tho few in number, have a certain number 
of organized troops in their control, and 
other irregular bodies which the Govern- 
ment has, so far, not been able to disarm. 
With a weak Government, and a strong 
Independent Socialist Party, these are 
sufficient materials for a conflagration. 





The Methodist bishop who prayed at the San Fran- 
cisco convention for the Congress of the United ‘tates 
knew what was needed.—Omahka World-Herald. 


_ Anyhow, the League of Peace hasn't had any blight- 
ing effect on the fighting industry in lreland.—Indian- 
apolis News. 
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BRITISH DETERMINATION TO DOMINATE 
THE POPE’S POLITICS 


N order to punish the Pope for his 
| attitude during the war, the Anglo- 

Saxon powers, in the light of hints 
conveyed by the Paris Débats, have 
made up their minds to divorce the 
Vatican from the League of Nations. 
This policy, according to the Italian 
dailies, grows increasingly difficult for 
Great Britain. The London foreign 











HE FLEW 9500 MILES 


Lieutenant Ferrarin, who completed the flight from 
Rome to Tokio, May 31, is here being overwhelmed 
with congratulations by the Japanese on the Yoyogi 
Review Ground, where he landed. 


‘distinctly anti-clerical. 


office has been forced to cultivate 
pleasant relations with the Vatican 
because the Vatican is more powerful 
on the continent of Europe than it has 
been since the era immediately pre- 
ceding the great French revolution. 
Benedict XV, who seems likely to dis- 
tinguish himself as the most gifted 
ecclesiastical statesman since Riche- 
lieu, holds in his hands the solution of 
the whole central European problem, 
observes the Berlin Germania, and 
while this is the opinion of a clerical 
organ, it is confirmed by the Figaro. 
The policy of snubbing the Pope is no 
longer possible in London, admits the 
Indépendance belge (Brussels), an organ — 
The first ef- 
fect of the new attitude is the British 
determination to have a voice in the 
councils of Benedict XV. The next 
most important effect is the discussion 
over the admission of the Pope, by 
deputy in the Council of the League 
of Nations, a question that has come 
up again and again for months but 
only lately discussed by the British, 
says the Giornale d'Italia, with any 
benevolence of attitude. The pon- 
tifical secretary of state has set forth 
the Vatican view in a memorial re- 
ceived by Sir George Riddell and now 
under consideration by the Lloyd 
George ministry. It is agreed by all 
the powers, says the Italian paper, 
that the Pope can not be “turned 
down.” 


The Vatican and the 
League Issue. 


OR some time now there has been 
a tacit agreement among the Anglo- 
American diplomatists to keep the 
question of the Pope’s representation 
in the League of Nations out of the 
public mind. If a clerical and anti- 





THE POPE AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


clerical issue were injected 

into the controversy in the 

United States, explains the 

ltalian daily, the League of 

Nations would have _ too 

heavy a burden to carry. 
Whether this point was gone 

into between the cardinal 
secretary of state and Mr. 

Balfour when they had their & 
conference on the subject 

lately, the Roman organ does 

not know, but it ascertains 

that Mr. Balfour did avow a 
sympathetic feeling for the 

Pope’s wish to appoint a 

member of the Council and 

to be represented in it on the 

footing of a great power. In 

return for this, the Vatican 

has consented to go into its 

whole Irish policy from a 

British point of view. It is 

well known to the Vatican 

that the Roman Catholic priesthood 
in Ireland has been active in foment- 
ing the Sinn Fein revolution. British 
diplomacy has been busy for months 
past in persuading His Holiness that 
the Sinn Fein movement not only in 
Ireland but in the United States is 
contrary to the very idea of a League 
of Nations. The Pope is affirmed in 
the Stampa to be the recipient of Brit- 
ish reports regularly, reports which 
make Sinn Fein out a murderous con- 
spiracy under the control of anti- 
Christian elements. Mr. Balfour 
brought one aspect of this subject 
home to the Pope, the Giornale says, 
and since then the pontifical secretary 
of state has had to listen to more than 
one development of the same idea by 
the English. The purpose of consti- 
tutional and established authority 
everywhere, the British diplomatists 
point out to the Vatican, is to form a 
grand alliance against the very thing 
for which Sinn Fein stands—revolu- 
tion, the same thing for which Bol- 


NOW FOR A BREATHING SPELL 
—Kirby in New York World 


shevism stands and for which the very 


word “‘red”’ stands. Recognizing this, 
our Italian contemporaries tell us, the 
British government is willing to use 
its influence to get the Pope into the 
League of Nations. In return the 
British government expects the Pope 
to put the ban on Sinn Fein. 


Another Step Forward for 
Pontifical Diplomacy. 


VERY effort has been made to 

conceal from the Anglo-Saxon 
public the nature and progress of 
these negotiations, declares the Vos- 
sische Zeitung of Berlin, a statement 
confirmed by the Giornale (Rome). 
In spite of denials in British organs, 
and notwithstanding disclaimers by 
officials in diplomatic posts, the envoy 
from England to the Vatican will, it is 
said, be raised to the rank of ambas- 
sador. He will be a Roman Catholic 
of approved piety and aristocratic 
origin. These reports have, it is true, 
been denied, but always in terms so 
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careful as to be technically accurate 
while positively misleading. The same 
may be said, adds the Italian organ, of 
the denial that King George is to visit 
the Pope in the spring. King George 
will go to the Vatican in the spring, 
the Roman paper assures us, and the 
visit will be made officially in every 
sense of the word. The difficulty re- 
garding the League of Nations will be 
smoothed away through the medium 
of one of the formulas in which di- 
plomacy is so fruitful. France con- 
sents to the arrangement because her 
views have been met in the matter 
of her traditional protectorate over 
missions in the Orient. Italy is to be 
placated by conciliation in both the 
political and territorial fields. Amer- 
ica is easily managed because by the 
time she enters the League of Nations 


the representation of the Pope in it = 


will be an accomplished fact. The 
only difficulty is afforded by the Irish 
because the Vatican realizes that if 
the hierarchy in Ireland undertakes a 
war upon Sinn Fein, the influence of 
the*church in Ireland might be strained 
to the breaking point. Italian diplo- 
matic circles are wrought up, the 
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French dailies learn, by the alleged 
determination of the British foreign 
office to dominate pontifical policy. 
Giolitti has gone too far in the direc- 
tion of the Vatican since his return to 
power, says the Avanti, a Socialist 
organ. Giolitti has grouped around 
him the Clercials, the Free Masons, 
the Conservatives and the Radicals— 
everybody with a stake in things as 
they are. There is a chorus of delight 
over the clerical-bourgeois combination 
from the Stampa, the Messagero and 
the Tempo. Bourgeois Italy has be- 
come a clerical Italy according to the 
organs of the opposition, and the Vati- 
can will see to it, the Socialist organs 
affirm, that Italy withdraws her ob- 
jection to the entry of the Pope into 
the League of Nations. The Avanti 
says the bargain has been struck, thus 
sealing the termination of a feud be- 
tween England and the Vatican which 
has raged since the time of James II. 
The same paper makes the further com- 
ment: ‘“‘England has been a Protestant 
power at home and a Mohammedan 
power elsewhere; but henceforth she is 
to figure as one of the great Catholic 
powers besides.”’ 





Italy and the Pope are about to make up, but there 
are no observable indications of a reconciliation be- 
tween the President and the Senate.—Chattanooga 
News. 


General Obregon, says a news item, has offered terms 
to Villa. One term, however, ought to be enough for 
Villa—provided it be a life term in the penitentiary.— 
Nashville Southern Lumberman. 





SINN FEIN PREPARES A NEW DILEMMA 
FOR ANGLO-AMERICAN DIPLOMACY 


N no very long time the Department 

of State at Washington may be 

called upon tto decide whether or 
not Ireland can, under the law of 
nations, be accorded that recognition 
as a belligerent power for which her 
Sinn Fein government puts in a plea. 
The application may come in due 
form in the name of constituted 
authorities who can meet all the 


formal conditions prescribed by the 
practice of both Washington and 
London since the eighteenth century. 
The issue has not been raised in so 
direct a form since the establishment 
of the Confederate States of America 
at Richmond, in the opinion of the 
Dublin Freeman’s Journal. That the 
application will, in the peculiar cir- 
cumstances, place both the Washington 





THE REAL STRENGTH OF SINN FEIN 


government and the Lloyd George 
ministry in an embarrassing position is 
conceded by the Manchester Guardian. 
Ireland is to-day in exactly the position 
of the confederacvy—she has set up a 
rebel government which exercizes sway 
over the inhabitants of the area in 
which jurisdiction is claimed. The 
precedents would require at least a 
careful consideration of the plea of the 
Sinn Fein republic. All the newspapers 
of London agree that the Irish republic 
of Sinn Fein has superseded the nom- 
inal government of Great Britain in 
the disaffected region. The London 
News affirms that grim as has become 
the guerilla war in Ireland, it is not 
half so formidable as “the moral sanc- 
tions which now constitute the real 
strength of Sinn Fein.”” The Lloyd 
George ministry in London affects to 
believe that these moral sanctions have 
no existence. The problem to Lloyd 
George is theoretically the crushing 
of a tyranny that rules by terror. He 
is all wrong, in the opinion of the 
liberal organs of London. 


Real Strength of Sinn 
Fein is Moral. 


GOOD many months have come 

and gone since the establishment 
of the courts of law in Ireland which 
derive their authority from the “re- 
public.” These courts were jeered at 
in the London Post as instrumentalities 
of “the terror.”” They are seen now in 
the London News as powerful forces 
working for the vindication of law and 
order. Crimes of violence are pun- 
ished by these Sinn Fein courts. 
Moonshining is punished by them. 
Landlords who can get no redress from 
defaulting tenants in the courts which 
issue the king’s writs, get satisfaction 
in the Sinn Fein courts. Juries can not 
be secured by the King’s courts. They 
obey the writs from the Sinn Fein 
courts. The Irish republic is therefore 
administering justice in accordance 
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with established codes. “An investi- 
gation of the activity of the republican 
tribunals,”” says the London News, 
“reveals a regard for established rights 
scrupulous enough to satisfy a member 
of the Liberty and Property Defense 
League.’”’ The question is not what 
legal code shall be enforced but who 
shall enforce it. The British govern- 
ment does not enforce even the edicts 
of the bewildered General Macready 
or the proclamations of Sir Hamar 
Greenwood. Ireland, over her greatest 


area, admits the London Times, is not 
ruled by the “Castle.” 


Dragging the Trades Unions 
into the Irish Difficulty. 


HOSE who give recognition to the 

“Castle,”” who assume that Sir 
Hamar Greenwood, as Irish secretary, 
is anything more than the figurehead of 
a farce, will come into collision with the 
courts of Sinn Fein before very long. 
That was the dissembled truth behind 
the recent action of the railway 
workers. They sent a deputation to 
Lloyd George when his army of occu- 
pation clashed with the facts instead of 
the theory. The British workers de- 
clared their solidarity with the Irish 
workers and the Irish workers know 
only the Sinn Fein republic, unless 
they live in Belfast. It was a vindica- 
tion of the judgment of Sir Horace 
Plunkett, who said last June that 
Irish nationality was a real thing of 
which the outside world would soon 
grow conscious. While the British 
government, he added, persists in 
ignoring this central fact of Irish 
politics, Sinn Fein is effectively taking 
over all the work of administration, the 
executive and judicial functions of 
government. It is a power with which 
a treaty could be made, he said, because 
its sway extends over three-quarters 
of Ireland. Ignoring all these warn- 
ings, Lloyd George increased the Brit- 


_ ish army of occupation and despatched 
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huge supplies to Ireland. That brought 
about the labor crisis. It was the 
supreme clash of the theoretical govern- 
ment with the real one in Ireland. 


Lloyd George and Ireland 


at Odds. 
SHIP that reached a _ certain 
“north wall’ at Dublin was 
loaded down with provisions and 
weapons for the British army of occu- 
pation in Ireland. The Dublin dockers 
would not look at it. Various railway 
workers refused to take out a train. 
Preliminary negotiation of this crisis by 
the military who “rule” Ireland in the 
King’s name led to a strike at the 
north wall, in which dockers, firemen, 
transport workers and soldiers were 
violent. There was a meeting in 
Dublin in which the Irish labor leaders 
referred to the refusal of English 


dockers to load ships bound for the . 


theater of the Polish war. Irish labor 
—powerful and well organized—sent a 
protest to English labor. It was hinted 
that any effort to work Irish trains 
‘ with soldiers would bring on derail- 
ments and collisions. Irish farmers 
would boycott England by refusing to 
ship provisions. English labor took 
immediate notice of the protests of 
Irish labor. Men of the standing of 
“‘Jim” Thomas, one of the conserva- 
tives of the British labor movement, 
went with a committee to speak to 
Lloyd George. The Prime Minister 
waved them aside. He could not admit 
the right of any element in the com- 
munity to refuse to transport goods for 
the government. He was caught up 
promptly by the Dublin Freeman’s 
Journal. What did Lloyd George 
mean by “the government”? Ireland, 
he was told, did not recognize the 
British government. Ireland, he was 
told, too, did not choose the British 
government claiming just now a right 
to rule in Ireland. The only legitimate 
government in Ireland is the Irish 
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government, chosen by the Irish peo- 
ple, which does not recognize the 
“Castle” or Sir Hamar Greenwood or 
anything or anybody speaking in the 
name of Lloyd George. In his dis- 
traction, the Prime Minister con- 
sented to wink at a conference of 
English labor leaders with Irish labor 
leaders from which, as yet, nothing in 
the way of compromize has come. 


The Deadlock of Ireland 
and England. 

OTHING is gained by ignoring 

the peculiar international phase 
of the Irish question, according to the 
Temps. It reacts at times upon the 
relations of the British Empire with 
the French republic, but, adds the 
organ of the Quai d’Orsay, in what 
relates to the Irish question, the 
French are spectators who wish to be 
both clear eyed and loyal. Still, it 
seems a little odd to the French daily 
to find Lloyd George laying down one 
rule for Ireland and another for Eng- 
land. The Irish question has to some 
extent, notes the Paris paper, in- 
fluenced the relations of Great Britain 
with Soviet Russia. The Soviet gov- 
ernment used its influence with the 
proletariat to get up a strike of workers 
in England when the issue over the 
Polish war supplies was to the fore. 
The Irish used the Polish precedent 
when supplies had to be sent to the 
army of occupation under General 
Macready. The Irish, it is observed in 
the Debats, persist in their now familiar 
policy of demanding recognition as a 
belligerent from the foreign office at 
Paris. The Department of State at 
Washington is besieged likewise. The 
only retort of the British government 
is to ignore these proceedings. Other 
governments are not so situated that 
they can ignore the Irish, the United 
States government being more per- 
plexed than any of them. Comment of 
this kind on the Irish question tends to 





GERMANY'S ZIG-ZAG POLICY 


break out in the French press whenever 
tensions grow acute. 


Irish Agitation to Assume a 
New Diplomatic Form. 


EFORE De Valera gets back to 


Ireland, as his intentions are 


reported in the London press, he will 
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have perfected the plan long, it seems, 
under consideration in Sinn Fein circles. 
Ireland will set up her claim for recog- 
nition as a belligerent in the manner 
established by international comity 
and usage. The appeal to the Ameri- 
can authorities is to be presented by 
jurists of established eminence. 





BERNSTORFF EXPLAINS WHY GERMANY 
LOST THE WAR 


HE real cause of Germany's de- 

feat in the Great War, according 

to Count Bernstorff, German Am- 
bassador in Washington during the 
first three years of the war, was the 
lack of a uniform policy. It was ‘‘the 
hesitating zigzag course that we pur- 
sued,”’ as he puts it, ‘“‘which is chiefly 
to blame for the fact that of all possible 
results of the epoch of German world- 
politics, the unhappiest for ourselves has 
come to pass. The Wilhelminian Age 
perished owing to the fact that no defi- 
nite objects were either selected or pur- 
sued in good time, and, above all, because 
both before and during the war two sys- 
tems in the Government of the country 
were constantly at variance with each 
other and mutually corroding.” 

Count Bernstorff’s new book, trans- 
lated into English under the title, 
‘My Three Years in America’”’ (Scrib- 
ner), is an amplification of this theme. 
In its pages the conflict of which he 
speaks may be traced in every detail— 
a conflict no less important than that 
which stained the battlefields of France. 
On the one side he shows us the Ger- 
man military party staking all on brute 
force and on more and more extreme 
tactics. On the other side, we see 
Von Jagow, the German Foreign Min- 
ister, uniting with Bernstorff and, 
through Bernstorff, with President Wil- 
son and Colonel House, in constant 


efforts to bring about a peace by ne- 
gotiation. 

All this must be read against the 
background provided by Bernstorff's 
return to Germany at the time when 
America entered the war. Bernstorff 
was regarded as a defeatist, a pacifist, 
a pro-American and a believer in Presi- 
dent Wilson. For several weeks the 
Emperor declined to receive him, bas- 
ing his disapproval not only on Bern- 
storff’s ‘‘democratic ideas’”’ but also on 
a mistaken notion that the notorious 
telegram apportioning parts of the 
United States to Mexico had reached 
the British through Bernstorff’s careles:- 
ness. When Bernstorff finally reached 
the Royal presence, he was warned 
against the sort of pessimistic talk 
in which his friend Ballin indulged. 
“The Emperor ought not to be allowed 
to hear such stuff, otherwise he would 
lose nerve.” 

After seeing the Emperor, Bernstorff 
talked with Ludendorff. The latter 
received him with the following words: 
“In America you wanted to make 
peace. You evidently thought we 
were at the end of our tether.”’ Bern- 
storff replied: ‘‘No, I did not think 
that, but wanted to make peace before 
we came to the end of our tether.” 
Whereupon the General said: ‘We, 
however, did not want to. Besides, 
it would not have been surprizing if 
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you had thought that we had come to 
the end of our resgurces. The com- 
munications you received, which I 
read from time to time, certainly led 
to that conclusion.”’ 

Bernstorff admits that as early as 
the first battle of the Marne he realized 
that German victory was impossible. 
President Wilson, he says, had come 
to the same conclusion. It was there- 
fore logical, he assumes, that, during 
the early years of the war, he and the 
President should start from this com- 
mon ground of agreement in efforts to 
bring the struggle to an end. Colonel 
House had similar ideas and, over in 
Berlin, Von Jagow, who has been mis- 
takenly portrayed as a fire-eater, was 
ready to cooperate. It is true that 
there were two political countercur- 
rents in Berlin, ‘“‘the one party desiring 
at all costs to prevent war with the 


United States, the other preferring to . 


risk war for the sake of continuing the 


submarine campaign.”’ But Bernstorff 
was never in doubt as to which party 
he belonged in, and neither, it seems, 
had he any doubt as to President Wil- 
son’s attitude—at least during the 


first stage of the negotiations. He 


says: 


“Mr. Wilson's personal sensitiveness and 
egocentric nature played an essential part 
in all the negotiations. When the French 
and English press derided the President, 
in November, 1916, after the first cables 
had announced the election of Mr. Hughes, 
Mr. Wilson was deeply mortified. A fur- 
ther improvement toward us _ followed 
when we showed that we were favorably 
disposed to his mediation for peace. The 
fact that Germany relied on him stimu- 
lated his self-esteem to such an extent that 
he became, to a certain degree, interested 
in bringing about a peace that would be 
satisfactory to Germany.”’ 


As negotiations proceeded, the real 
difficulties, from Bernstorff’s point of 
view, lay in the rising tide of Amer- 
ican indignation against submarine 
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warfare and in the uncertainties of the 
political situation in Berlin. He felt 
that he was being kept in the dark by 
his Government, and at times he had 
to exceed his instructions in order to 
meet critical situations. After the 
sinking of the Lusitania (in the Spring 
of 1915), Germany ordered her sub- 
marine commanders not to torpedo 
liners. But Bernstorff was not in- 
formed. Then the Arabic was sunk, 
and the situation in this country be- 
came critical again. Bernstorff cabled 
Berlin and, without waiting for a re- 
ply, announced officially that Germany 
would make reparation in case the 
submarine commander was to blame. 
It was not until five days later that he 
learned of the new instructions. ‘No 
other explanation is possible,” he says, 
“except that which is to be found in 
the conflict of the two parties in Ger- 
many. The head of the Foreign Office 
(Von Jagow) was well aware that my 
policy in Washington was the same as 
his own in Berlin, but he was frequently 
unable to send me definite and early 
information because he himself could 
not tell whether his own views could 
be accepted and acted upon.” 

As turther evidence of the ‘‘zigzag” 
policy of the German Government, 
Bernstorff recalls that on May 4, 1916, 
Germany promised “not to sink any 
merchant vessel, even within the war 
zone, without warning and rescue of 
the passengers and crew, unless they 
attempt to escape or offer resistance.” 
On June 7 of the same year Von Jagow 
was warning Bernstorff: ‘If President 
Wilson persists in his passive attitude 
towards England, it is to be feared 
that the section of German public 
opinion whose attitude has so far been 
favorable to the Government will ally 
themselves with the opponents of the 
Government policy, and that the whole 
of public opinion in Germany will 
clamor for the resumption of the sub- 
marine campaign on the old lines.” 


‘ 





“THE MOST IMPORTANT BATTLE OF THE WAR" 


Yon Jagow was able to hold off the 
extremists all through that summer, 
but by November he was cabling again: 
‘Navy wishes at least torpedo armed 
enemy cargo vessels without warning.”’ 

The reelection of President Wilson 
failed to clear the situation. On the 
surface it might appear that progress 
was being made toward a successful 
American mediation. The President’s 
note on December 4, calling on the 
belligerents on both sides to state their 
peace terms, his “Peace without Vic- 
tory’’ message, read to the Senate on 
January 22, 1917, seemed to indicate 
that. But below the surface the 
blackest storm of all had already 
broken and was soon to carry America 
into the war. The date on which 
Germany announced a campaign of 
unrestricted submarine warfare was 
January 9. Bernstorff heard of the 
announcement ten days later. Presi- 
dent Wilson did not know until the 
end of the month. It was a “smack 
in the face’’ for the President, Bern- 
storff says, and it had the effect of com- 
pletely reversing his attitude. 


“After January 31, 1917, Mr. Wilson 
was incapable of an impartial attitude 
toward Germany. He saw red whenever 
he thought of the Imperial Government, 
and his repugnance against it knew no 
bounds. Even today the bitter feeling 
still rankles within him that the German 
Government deprived him of the glory of 
being the premier political personage on 
the world’s stage. It goes without saying 
that at Versailles the Entente exploited 
with a vengeance both this attitude on the 
part of the President and his peculiar idio- 
syncrasies. Intercepted wireless messages 
from Paris had made us aware of the fact 
that the original American interpretation 
of the fourteen points entirely agreed with 
our own; and thus we in Berlin were filled, 
not without reason, with certain hopes of 
America’s help. But Mr. Wilson, who 
would have acted more wisely had he never 
gone to Versailles, sat there alone, facing 
three European statesmen, for whom he 
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was no match. They played upon his 
weakest point by suggesting to him the 
view that, in addition to the German Gov- 
ernment, the German people, who were 
guilty, too, should also be punished, and 
that the obligation to punish the guilty 
took precedence of the fourteen points. . . . 
It was as the result of these ideas that Mr. 
Wilson preached the crusade against mili- 
taristic and autocratic Germany, which 
wanted to achieve the mastery of the 
world. Only by means of the belief in a 


crusade could the peace-loving American 
people be prevailed upon to wage war.” 


The factor that, in Bernstorff's view, 
was largely responsible for determin- 
ing Germany’s fatal course was under- 
estimation and ignorance of America. 
“From the very first moment,’ he 
says, ‘‘the problem was not properly 
understood by the German nation. 
The fact was overlooked that the most 
important battle of the war was taking 
place in Washington, and when the 
tragedy reached its climax, no one be- 
lieved that, with all her political, mili- 
tary and economic power, the United 
States of America would ever enter 
the war.”’ He adds: 


“Tt has been pointed out as an objection 
to my view that, after all, the Entent 
would have rejected Wilson's efforts at 
mediation. I am no longer in a position 
to prove the contrary today, and it is, of 
course, just possible that the President 
and Mr. House were mistaken in assuming 
as much as they did. If at that time, 
however, we expected the Entente to re- 


~ject Mr. Wilson's offer of mediation, we 


should at all events have postponed the 
U-boat war and accepted American inter- 
vention, in order to improve our diplo- 
matic position in Washington, before hav- 
ing recourse to the ultima ratio. It seems 
to have been our destiny that all our most 
important decisions of the war were the 
outcome of military and not of political 
considerations. On the Entente side, the 
converse was always true, and that is why, 
tho it suffered many military reverses, the 
Entente won the war.” 





- Editorial Department’ - 


By DR. FRANK CRANE S 


THE FOUR GREAT DELUSIONS 


, “HERE are Four Great Delusions. 


These have caused most of the 


stinct of man is justice. Men lie and 
steal, but we forget that men also 


misery of mankind. 

They are the principal causes which 
retard the progress of the race. 

They are so inwoven with our tra- 
ditions, they so permeate our language, 
and they have so debauched our im- 
agination, that few can see them, or 
even understand when they do see 
them. 

They are so inbred that they can be 
gotten rid of only by evolution. 

They belong to the childishness of 
the race. They are caused not so 
much by our wickedness as by our 
immaturity. 

There are some ideas we cannot 
grasp because we are too young. And 
there are some ideas we cannot grasp 
because the world is too young. 

Not one man in ten thousand can 
see these Four Great Delusions as 
such; our children’s great-grandchil- 
dren may see them. 

They are: 

I. That Virtue is Unpleasant. For 
we reward Virtue as tho it has so bad a 
taste it is necessary to offer a sugar- 
plum to induce us to take it. 

And we punish Vice, assuming Vice 
to be so delightful that we must be 
kept from it by artificial fears. 

We assume all men are evil. Even 
theology has taught the doctrine of 
Original Sin. We say “to err is hu- 
man.” It is not. All animals err. 
What is human is to be sorry for error. 

Men are instinctive'y good. They 
like righteousness. The deepest in- 


worry. There are 


make laws to punish these evils, moral- 
ities to check them and religions to 
expunge them. 

All men are fair. All women are 
good. Humanity loves Virtue. If it 
were not so there would be no evolu- 
tionary progress. The love of good- 
ness binds all souls, as gravitation 
grips all matter. 

If you cannot believe this, don’t 
some truths it 
takes five thousand years to believe. 

Il. That Violence is Effective. 

This is the most virulent foison 
that enters into thought. It has done 
most damage because it is so deceptive. 

It causes War. It explains 1914. 
It killed ten million men and cost the 
world untold billions of dollars. 

It keeps up armaments, great navies. 
It is the core of preparedness, which in 
turn is the seed of war. 

It explains Prisons and _ torture 
therein, Capital Punishment and Tyr- 
anny. It raised up Czar and Kaiser 
and caused their fall. 

We begin drilling it into our children 
when we spank them. To whipa child 
simply proves to him one thing, that 
you are a stronger brute than he. So 
he learns early the lie that the biggest 
brute wins. 

Force never righted a wrong, re- 
moved an error, stopped an opinion cr 
did any other thing than evil. It ends 
in mpotence. 

When Jesus said, Turn the other 
cheek, He simply spoke from H's adult- 
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hood. His is the only grown-up mind. 
That violence can rectify a wrong is a 
delusion that belongs to the childish- 
ness of the race. 

We cannot see this yet. To say to 
a twentieth century man that the best 
way to stop an invader, or cure a crim- 
inal, or retaliate on one who wrongs 
us, is to make no resistance, strikes 
him as quite as absurd as the cave- 
man would have considered your ad- 
vice that he could manage his wife 
better by not beating her. It took 
many thousand years to induce us to 
quit clubbing women and children. It 
will probably take another thousand 
to make us see that it is absurd to club 
anybody. 

Two thousand years after Jesus, 
ninety-nine hundredths of His minis- 
ters, deep in their hearts, do not be- 
lieve His central doctrine — non-re- 
sistance. 

Still, don’t be in a hurry. It takes 
time to crawl out of the slime of de- 
lusion and live as clean creatures of 
the sun. ‘‘Wait, I say, on the Lord,” 
was one exhortation of the Psalmist; 
and another breathes this idea, ““How 
long, O Lord, how long!”’ 

Ill. That work is an Affliction. 

This point I treated some months 
ago at some length in the American 
Magazine. 

The delusion that complicates the 
whole industrial turmoil is that we all 
regard Work as an affliction, like being 
sent to jail. 

We hate work and dream of escap- 
ing it. We speak in pity of the poor 
workingman. We regard the idlers 
as the fortunate ones. We look on 
happiness as a product of play. 

This is all delusion, precisely as 
thinking the earth is flat. 

As a matter of fact happiness is a 
by-product of work. 

Work is a privilege. 
fication of a deep instinct. 


It is the grati- 
It is good. 
Men don’t work for money. If 


there were no money, nor reward of 
labor, they would work anyhow. 

For work is the forthputting of our 
energies, and this is a deep craving, as 
deep as the desire for food, or the sex 
drive. 

The natural aim of all human life is 
achievement. Really, what we work 
for is that—achievement, not money. 

The great mass of mankind is happy 
simply because it is busy. The faith, 
the joy, the optimism, of the race 
come from toiling hands and brains. 

The criminals, pessimists, morbid 
ones, perverts and all the offal of hu- 
manity come from the ranks of the 
idlers. 

Work is the preservation of the race. 
If we had no tasks we should all cut 
one another's throats before Sunday. 

God works. He is not loafing on 
His throne until the Day of Judgment. 
He is eternally busy. He is pumping 
at your heart, operating in the labora- 
tory of your stomach, directing infi- 
nite molecules of matter, guarding 
swarms of living creatures, painting 
the lilies, feeding the sea-monsters, 
whirling the stars, pushing up the 
seeds. Because He likes it. Because 
the profoundest joy is Achievement. 
“He that watcheth over Israel shall 
neither slumber nor sleep.” “My 
Father worketh hitherto, and I work.” 

Yet we pity the “working class,” 
and look with longing and envy at the 
endowed loafers! 

Oh, Lord, how long! 

IV. That Happiness is Obtainable. 

That is, that you can get it. 

You can’t. It gets you. 
understand. 

It is not a Thing, to be procured. 

It is not a Thing at all. 

It is a Relation between two thinrs. 

It is the Relation between what you 
think you ought to have, and whot 
you have. 

If you think you ought to have a 
hundred dollars and have fifty, you 


If you 
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are precisely as wretched as if you 
thought you should have a million 
dollars and have only five hundred 
thousand. 

In both cases 1 divided by 2 equals 
one half. The size of numerator and 
denominator have nothing to do with 
the answer. The Relation is the same 
in both instances. 

Yet we see the multitude of men 
toiling and moiling to get more money, 
higher place, greater display, with the 
childish notion in their heads that so 
doing they are going to get happiness. 

They don’t. Go visit them and see. 

But if you will sit down and adjust 
yourself to what you have and are, 
you can be happy in ten minutes. 

The whole world might be happy at 
once. Not by any Socialistic Millen- 
nium, not by more food, money, clothes, 
laws, institutions, not by any gettable 


thing, but by adjustment of self to | 


things and conditions. 

We are wretched because we are 
childish. 

We are childish because we think 
some new toy would make us happy. 

Since the matter with the world is 
Childishness, the only cure is to Grow 
Up. 

The redemption of mankind is by 
Growth, not by any _ contrivance, 
scheme, miracle or material. 

The key word of the Universe is 
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Growth. The Open Secret is Growth. 

Whatever and whoever unveils the 
truth, exposes error, dispels delusion, 
reveals cosmic verities, and shows men 
facts instead of sham and humbug and 
lies, helps growth along. 

Jesus had the adult mind. He saw 
the naked actual cosmic laws. 

That is why He Spoke of joy con- 
tinually, not goodness. To His eyes 
Virtue was the delightful way. 

That is why He passed Violence by. 
He told us to return good for evil, to 
bless them that persecute us, not to 
take the sword lest we perish by the 
sword. 

That is why He said, “My Father 
Worketh and I Work.” He went to 
working people only. He chose La- 
borers for apostles. 

That is why He gave no scheme nor 
program for obtaining happiness, but 
said we must be changed or we could 
not see the kingdom. We must be 
converted and become as little chil- 
dren; that is, Childlike. 

And there’s a world of difference 
between Childlike and Childish. 

Childlikeness implies the open mind, 
the teachableness of the child; child- 
ishness implies his ignorance and men- 
tal impotence. 

Childlikeness means capacity for 
growth. Childishness means pride in 
immaturity. 





WHEN THE OIL GIVES OUT 


HAT will we do when the oil 
\) \ gives out? 
. This is markedly the Age of 
Gasoline. The automobile, both in 
truck and pleasure vehicle, has changed 
our whole mode of life and business. 
Millions of dollars are invested in the 
motor industry. 
Yet the oil supply, obtainable by 
drilling, is limited. Experts estimate 


it will last but from fifteen to twenty 
years. It may be exhausted tomor- 
row. There’s a considerable unknown 
quantity in the problem. 

Is all the enormous motor business 
built upon luck? 

It is not. For when the oil wells go 
dry there is another supply, of which 
the public knows very little. 

It is the oil shale deposits, which 
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contain possibly more than one hun- 
dred billion barrels of oil, enough for 
one hundred years at our present rate 
of consumption. 

The recent rise in the price of gaso- 
line warns the American public that 
the supply of oil from wells is not keep- 
ing up with the demand. 

Many foreign countries, notably 
England, have outstripped us in get- 
ting hold of undeveloped oil regions 
im Mexico and other backward coun- 
tries. 

But now, according to Mr. Kirby 
Thomas, a consulting mining engineer, 
official and private investigatians have 
cemonstrated that there aie hundreds 
of thousands of acres of vil shale in 
Colorado, Utah, Wyoming and Ne- 
vada, that could be made to yield from 
thirty to eighty gallons of oil to the 
ton. 

One area, 


on the Colorado-Utah 


boundary line, was estimated by the 


Colorado Geological Suivey to con- 
tain thirty-six billions of barrels. 

Just how to get the oil out of the 
shale at a price to make the under- 
taking profitable has not yet been 
clearly established. Many experi- 
ments have been made. At one time 
there was quite a boom in oil shale 
lands and hundreds of companies were 
launched and many gorgeous pros- 
pectuses issued. But it was soon dis- 
covered that the matter was not so 
simple as it seemed, and that the 
methods in use in other countries in 
shale operations were not applicable 
to American conditions. 

It is all a problem for the engineers 
and inventors, however, and there is 
no doubt that the oil is in the shale 
and that there is sufficient ingenuity 
in American minds to get it out. 

Mr. Thomas, in a statement pub- 
lished in “Commerce and Finance,” 
declares that he believes “‘commercial 
success is already at hand and the 
great possibilities of the oil shale re- 
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sources of the country will soon be 
realized.” 

There seems, therefore, to be ground 
for confidence that the Age of Oil will 
be prolonged for a lifetime or so, if 
not in its permanent continuance. 

One thing that may help to make 
the production of oil from shale profit- 
able is the by-product. It is a com- 
monplace in big business that the by- 
products represent the profits. 

Besides oil, the shale yields an im- 
portant by-product, sulphate of am- 
monia, which is used as a fertilizer and 
in the chemical industries in large 
quantities. 

Besides this, in the heating process 
necessary to extract the oil from the 
shale, a fixed gas is produced. This 
is usually sufficient for the needs 
of the process itself and can be 
utilized. 

The waste rock, left over from the 
process, remains. It has been pro- 
posed to use this by connecting the 
shale operations with cement plants, 
where the region is favorable. 

Considerable speculation in western 
oil shale lands has prevailed. Some 
tracts that offered good prospect thi t 
were bought at a dollar or so an acre 
have been resold for prices ranging up 
to $50.00, but the enormous amount 
of land available has kept the prices 
down to a nominal figure. 

An acre of shale, ten feet thick, fifty 
gallons to the ton, will yield 28,309 
barrels of oil and about 726,000 pounds 
of sulphate of ammonia. 

Several of the large oil interests of 
the country have acquired large tracts 
for reserves and are holding them until 
others work out the best treatment 
procedure to supplement their own 
future needs. The Government itself 
has set aside 45,000 acres for a reserve 
for the Navy in the Colorado-Utah 
field, which, it is claimed, will yield in 
due time twenty billion barrels of 
oil. 
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SOVIETISM 


HE United States Government 
‘7. cae removed the embargo 

upon trading with Russia, but 
was careful to disclaim any recognition 
of the present Russian rulers. 

In other words, it said, ‘“Americans 
may trade with Russians, at their own 
risk, but America does not acknowl- 
edge the existing Russian government’s 
right to a standing among the nations.” 

Professional pessimists and_ parlor 
Bolshevists will doubtless hasten to 
cry injustice. But before the average 
reader makes up his mind he ought to 
get hold, as much as may be possible, 
of the facts. 

And now comes William English 
Walling, a writer of considerable re- 
pute upon socialistic matters, and puts 
forth a book, ‘‘Sovietism,”’ which pro- 
fesses to tell exactly what Bolshevism 
is, and Bolshevism according to the 
Bolshevists at that. 

He says, and truly, that there are a 
large number of people already telling 
us what the Bolshevists are supposed 
to stand for, what their friends claim, 
what their enemies accuse them of. 
What is wanted is their own state- 
ments of what they mean and of what 
they intend to do. 

Here it is. 

Of course, coming from Mr. Walling, 
it shows Bolshevism as an ugly thing, 
just about as repulsive to American 
and English minds as czarism ever 
was, because it is plain tyranny, tho 
camouflaged by slavering propaganda, 
even as Czarism was tyranny tempered 
by assassination. 

Mr. Walling, however, goes to origi- 
nal sources. He gives the Soviet Con- 
stitution and Decrees, copious extracts 
from the Bolshevist Press and the pub- 
lished opinions notably of Maxim 
Gorky, the greatest Bolshevist writer. 

Marya Strunsky, in the Century, 
complains because Americans ‘“‘will 


not bring critical analysis to bear upon 
the claims of the Bolsheviki.”” We 
are not much to blame, for dependable 
facts are exceedingly hard to come at, 
and when the loud arguers are taking 
propaganda for truth, the honest- 
minded person can only sit and wait. 

Mr. Walling’s book professes to give 
us the bed-rock facts, and he claims 
to demonstrate, out of the mouths of 
Bolshevists themselves, such startling 
propositions as these: 

That Bolshevism is not a rule of the 
Majority, and does not claim to be, 
but is frankly the rule by force of arms 
of a Minofity, and that the power of 
the present rulers of Russia rests upon 
precisely the same basis as that upon 
which rested the power of the czar and 
his grand dukes. 

- That Bolshevism is not Democracy, 
but violently hates Democracy. 

That the peasants, who are the real 
Majority in Russia, do not favor 
Sovietism, but submit because they 
have to. Ninety per cent of the Rus- 
sians are peasants. These are cowed 
by a small bunch of fanatics who hold 
the army. 

That even in the army eighty per 
cent are conscripts, and of its 1,200,000 
men only 62,000 are Communists. 

That Bolshevism is not a Russian 
or Slavic movement, it is not ‘‘the ° 
natural expression of the Slavic ge- 
nius,”’ nor “the traditional Russian idea 
of Democracy,” as its American apol- 
ogists have alleged. All Russians, 
whether for or against. Bolshevism, 
hail it as something new and inter- 
national. Any Sovietist would be in- 
sulted if you declared his cause to be 
in any degree either a national or tra- 
ditional development. Lenin himself 
says that the idea was taken in part 
from the Paris Commune and in part 
from the American revolutionary So- 
cialist, Daniel De Leon. 
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That Bolshevism is in no sense a 
development of the Russian mir, the 
historic peasant form of democracy by 
village government. On the contrary 
the Soviets oppose the mir, fear it, and 
have done all in their power to replace 
it by village committees. 

That three-fourths of the self-chosen 
leaders of the Soviets have a German 
dialect and have scarcely any contact 
with the Russian peasant people. 

That Bolshevism is not Socialism, 
but is flatly repudiated by leading 
Socialists all over the world. 

That Bolshevism is the incarnation 
of class struggle, class consciousness 
and class hate. 

It is a sect, not a political party. 
Its object is not the orderly govern- 
ment of Russia. Its object is to create 
a revolution throughout the world. 
Its avowed purpose is to destroy De- 
mocracy. 

That the Bolshevists are not ideal- 
ists, but their openly avowed aim is to 
get power by hook or crook. 

And, in fine, that Bolshevism is 
simply the worst form of reaction by 
the most extravagant extremists against 
the old czarism, and is quite as bad, 
and is even more of an enemy to all 
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democracy and civilization stand for, 
than the czarism it supplanted. 

All this Mr. Walling claims to prove by 
quotations from Bolshevists themselves. 

If this be true, then Bolshevism is 
no more than the extreme and organ- 
ized expression of that spirit of re- 
venge, bitterness and violence which 
many generations of misgovernment 
have bred among men. 

It is not conceivable that so morbid 
a thing shall long continue after the 
insanity of war has passed and the 
healthful currents of intelligence and 
civilization have begun to permeate 
the Russian masses. 

Our Government has done the sen- 
sible thing. It has done what it could 
to open Russia to the wholesome in- 
fluences of commerce, while distinctly 
disclaiming any recognition of the 
violent fanatics who at present dom- 
inate the country by force. 

To the Bolshevists the average 
American must say Walt Whitman’s 
rough words: 


“I speak the password primeval, I give 
the sign of Democracy, 

By God! I will accept nothing which all 
cannot have their counterpart of on the 
same terms.” 





ND now comes Mr. Taft and lines up 
with the Grand Old Party, saying that 
the resolutions of the Republican Conven- 
tion on the League of Nations ‘‘repudiate 
the vociferous attitude of Senator Johnson.” 
Also and likewise comes along the Sen- 
ator Johnson aforesaid and toes the party 
mark right up alongside Mr. Taft, and 
saying, “the Republicans repudiated the 
League of Nations.”’ 

Which duet illustrates how the most 
intelligent of men, and both those men are 
above the average in intelligence, empty 
their brain pans when they join a political 
party, and allow their head pieces to 
function on simple oatmeal. 


HERE are some men who can obey 
orders; and there are some men who 
can get things done. 
It is well to be obedient, it is better to 
be resourceful. 
When Alexander could not untie 
Gordian knot he cut it with his sword. 
A resourceful man is one who, when he 
cannot do a thing one way, does it another. 
He keeps trying. 
When it’s time to quit, he begins. 
When he is licked, he begins fighting 
again. 
There are three rules for success. The 
first is: Go on. The second is: Go on. 
And the third is: Go on. 


the 
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DOES AMERICA WANT IMMIGRATION 
OR EMIGRATION ? 


By T. Coleman du Pont, 


Chairman, Inter-Racial Council 


HIS country no longer monopo- 
lizes either the industrial or the 
political freedom of the world. 
Other nations are competing. Many 
—where tyranny has been crushed be- 
neath the heel of war—now provide 
alluring opportunities, and their sons 
are going home. Since the armistice, 
275,000 have gone—and with them 
$550,000,000. In the case of the Poles 
alone, according to Dr. W. Sokolowski, 
an attache of the Polish consulate, one 
thousand a day are applying for pass- 
ports back to their homeland. And 
here it must be borne in mind that 
emigration from America is composed 
almost entirely of male workmen, who 
have given up jobs in factories, mills 
and mines to cast their fortunes once 
more in the lands of their birth, taking 
with them savings, which at the mini- 
mum estimate, amount to $2,000 for 
each emigrant. Not only in internal 
conditions but in international rela- 
tions the nations of the world, as a 
result of the war, have undergone pro- 
found changes, and these changes in- 
clude important questions concerned 
with the immigration and the emigra- 
tion of their peoples. Quite recently, 
the Italian Government, in a survey of 
desirable fields for its emigrants, placed 
France at the head of the list, Argen- 
tine in second place and the United 
States third. Consider that! Con- 
sider also that war shut off for more 
than four years our national source 
of labor supply—immigration—thus 
creating an estimated shortage of 
4,000,000 hands. 
What do they mean to us, anyway, 
these ‘‘aliens’’ we are scorning? Will the 


shutting off of immigration afford pro- 
tection against ultra-radicalism, as so 
many seem to think, or will it threaten 
our commercial supremacy? Since the 
foreign-born began to arrive in great 
numbers (in 1850), the wealth of the 
United States has grown from less 
than ten billions to one hundred bil- 
lions; the money in circulation has 
increased. from two hundred millions 
to five billions; the money in savings 
banks has grown one hundred times as 
large; the number of wage earners has 
increased seven times, wages twenty 
times, and the value of the products 
which the foreign-born have helped 
produce has leaped from one billion to 
twenty-five billions. But more im- 
portant than all is their contribution 
to American citizenship and the gifts 
they bring in the form of art and skill. 
Ten per cent of the persons listed in 
“‘Who’s Who” were born abroad and 
of the eighty-seven candidates for the 
American Hall of Fame for 1920, eigh- 
teen were of foreign birth. 


HAT of the industries largely 

dependent on foreign-born labor? 
In the case of the tanneries, sixty- 
seven per cent of all the employes are 
foreign -born, and in the packing in- 
dustry sixty-one per cent. Sixty-two 
per cent of the workers in the bitumi- 
nous coal mines are men who came here 
as immigrants. In the steel and iron 
industries, fifty-eight per cent are for- 
eign-born; in the clothing factories, 
seventy-two per cent; cotton goods 
manufactories, sixty-nine per cent; 
woolen and worsted manufactories, 
sixty-two per cent; sugar refineries and 
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railway maintenance gangs, fifty per 
cent. Asa result of the dwindling of 
immigration it has been almost im- 
possible for the industries to fill the 
gaps in their unskilled labor forces and 
the effects of this condition have been 
felt by the public in rising prices and 
in the scarcity of some of the commodi- 
ties. Indeed, the shortage of labor is 
everywhere apparent. Thousands of 
railway cars have been lying idle on 
sidings for lack of repairs, or rather for 
lack of men to repair and move them. 
Crops rot upon the ground for lack 
of cars to bring them to the markets. 
That is another reason why food is 
high. 

Moderate priced shoes for needy 
children in Europe constituted one of 
Mr. Hoover’s most difficult problems 
when he began the work of the Amer- 
ican Relief Administration. The kind 
he wanted was not to be had. The 
manufacturers told him that there was 
no demand for the cheaper grades, and 
that they had stopped making them. 
But Mr. Hoover declared that he had 
to have them, and because it was Mr. 
Hoover who made the demand they 
resumed manufacturing them. The 
shoes that the American Relief Ad- 
ministration subsequently delivered to 
the children in Europe were of the kind 
that hundreds of thousands of persons 
in this country would like to buy today. 

Manufacturers of staple goods found 
that orders for cheaper goods began 
falling off and the orders for higher- 
priced goods piling in. So they trans- 
ferred production from the staple lines 
to the higher-priced lines. Did that 
affect the high cost of living? This is 
but one result of the dwindling of im- 
migration and the shortage of 4,000,000 
immigrants, for that number would 
help make as well as consume those 
cheaper grades of goods. 


for 


le analysis of immigration. and 
emigration, 


the period of 
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twelve months following the armis- 
tice, shows that 214,421 persons left 
the country and 201,475 persons ar- 
rived. Twelve of the races listed as 
arriving during this period supply 
skilled and professional labor chiefly, 
and for these the figures are 109,028 
entering and 43,325 departing from 
the country. But the figures on the 
unskilled labor coming to and going 
away from the United States tell a 
different story. For the twenty-two 
white races supplying unskilled labor, 
chiefly in the iron and steel mills, tex- 
tile factories, railroads, farms and con- 
struction work, the official figures show 
that 69,790 came into this country and 
166,925 went out! Of those arriving, 
38,000 were Mexicans, who did not 
relieve the labor situation except in 
the southern states. Eliminating the 
Mexicans, we have a total of thirty 
thousand unskilled imn igrant work- 
men and their families. This demcn- 
strates that approximately five times 
as many unskilled male immigrant 
workers left this country frcm Novem- 
ber, 1918, to October, 1919, as carve in 
during that period. Will this condi- 
tion change? Some persons insist that 
sooner or later the tide cf migraticn to 
the United States will set in again since 
labor is bringing a return greater than 
in any other country. 


UT we must remember that com- 

peting with the United States 
are Europe, Canada, and some of the 
South American countries. They are 
clamoring for new man-power. Im- 
migration is now almost on the same 
footing as the world struggle for com- 
mercial supremacy, as a glance at 
what other countries are doing to at- 
tract it will show. 

In the period from 1909 to 1919, the 
movements of emigrants from the 
United States to Canada _ reached 
1,072,000. The Canadian census of 
1911 showed that immigration from 
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the United States to Canada had in- 
creased four hundred per cent in 
twenty years. The United States 
sends more workmen to Canada than 
any other country, and the Canadian 
officials have estimated that immi- 
grants from the United States bring 
into Canada in stock, cash and effects, 
about four thousand dollars per fam- 
ily. The Canadian Government ap- 
propriates several hundred thousand 
dollars annually to care for and en- 
courage immigration. Agents are sta- 
tioned in the principal European cities. 
They have with them travelling ex- 
hibits of Canada’s opportunities and 
the government pays bonuses to steam- 
ship companies for selling passage to 
Canada. 


USTRALIAN provinces are also 
stimulating immigration. They 

are especially encouraging immigrants 
with agricultural experience, which is 


the previous experience of most of the 


immigrants to the United States. Ad- 
vances are made for improving their 
farm holdings, purchased on _ very 
small, half-yearly payments. Aus- 
tralia also maintains paid agents in 
European cities to induce immigra- 
tion. New Zealand arranges with the 
shipping companies for reduced fares 
for desirable immigrants. 

Argentina is receiving large numbers 
of the Italians, Spaniards and French. 
These races now total several millions 
of Argentina’s population. They have 
full liberty to engage in any business 
and to acquire property. Free land is 
given to the new comers. Naturalized 
citizens are exempted from military 
service for ten years—a concession 
which means much to some of the 
races from Europe which have endured 
militaristic governments. Brazil’s im- 
migration laws will not only provide 
free passage for all who come to her 
ports as immigrants, but will take care 
of them on arrival, transport them to 
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their destination, provide them with 
tools and seed and furnish medicine 
and care for their families. Brazil 
also exempts steamship lines from 
harbor duties and poll taxes. She has 
already received more than 3,000,000 
immigrants, half of them from Italy. 
Chile gives one hundred acres and im- 
plements to each immigrant. 

The enormous task of rehabilitation 
in Europe will provide much labor for 
the workers. Then, too, there are the 
vacancies caused by deaths in battle 
and the unfitness of those who were 
hopelessly disabled in the war. 

In contrast to these concessions on 
the part of our competitors, there is a 
bill before the Congress which provides 
that no German, Austrian or Hun- 
garian shall be admitted into the 
United States for fifty years.. And 
there is another absurd theory of se- 
lection which has been set forth in 


several bills, known as the ‘“‘Gulick 


Rule,” or the “Dillingham Policy’; 
that is, that only a certain percentage 
of people shall be admitted to this 
country annually, such percentage 
being based upon the nationality of 
immigrants previously admitted. For 
instance, assume that the basis is ten 
per cent of the present representatives. 
According to that idea, the largest 
number of immigrants who could be 
admitted annually would be the un- 
popular Germans. 


E have on our statute books at 

present another selective rule— 
the literacy test. Three Presidents 
vetoed that test—Grover Cleveland, 
William H. Taft and Woodrow Wilson, 
the latter disapproving of two such 
measures. But the latter’s second 
veto was overruled and now we have 
among our laws as the test of admis- 
sibility the requirement that a person 
shall be able to read forty selected 
words. in some language or, in some 
dialect of Europe. It is immaterial 
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how intellectual the man may be, or 
how excellent his character, if he can- 
not comply with that artificial require- 
ment he is excluded. Repeal of this 
test was urged by a national confer- 
ence on immigration which recently 
was held in New York. 

War widows and girls who are pen- 
sioners of their governments, and other 
industrial non-producers, mostly wom- 
en, have for some months constituted 
the larger part, probably sixty per 
cent, of present immigration to this 
country. We are losing at both ends, 
our entrances and our exits—the wom- 
en and children coming in, the able- 
bodies males going out. 


GREAT number of our emigrants 

are going home because of anxiety 
over relatives who have passed through 
the fire and who have endured the 
privations of war, and also because 
many of them feel that the foreign- 
born are not as welcome as they were 
some years ago. 


The Poles, particu- 
larly, look with alarm upon the efforts 
to bring about Americanization by 


drastic legislation and compulsion. 
The Poles love America and always 
have loved it, but, by the same token, 
they love their motherland, and any 
effort to deprive them of this attach- 
ment is bound to be received with re- 
sentment. Americanization is a good 
thing when it is carried on with the 
view of developing a love for America 
among the foreign-born and of creating 
a desire to learn English and become 
citizens, but it must not be undertaken 
by zealots whose efforts, however well 
meant, may prove very harmful. The 
work of spreading Americanism should 
be carried on with understanding and 
sympathy. The foreign-born should 
be led into citizenship through love 
for America and not through fear. In 
contrast with the methods most pop- 
ular with American enthusiasts are the 
steps now being taken by the Polish 
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organizations in the interests of natu- 
ralization of Poles in this country. 
Under the direction of the Polish Fal- 
cons, several hundred organizations 
throughout western Pennsylvania, it 
is reported, have launched an Amei- 
icanization campaign. Through the 
combined efforts of these Polish re- 
ligious, social and educational organi- 
zations, it is predicted that every Pole 
in that section will have asked for his 
first papers inside of six months. 
That is the kind of Americanization 
we need—spontaneous Americaniza- 
tion, which, by indirect methods can 
be delicately but effectively stimu- 
lated. In my opinion the “foreigner” 
we should not want as a citizen is he 
who can renounce his country as easily 
as he can remove his old shoes. He 
might not prove loyal in a national 
crisis. 

The cry that immigration be shut 
off ‘“‘as a protection against ultra-rad- 
icalism”’ is sheer Red hysteria, nothing 
more. The fact that there is very 
little of radicalism among the foreign- 
born is ignored, as is likewise the fact 
that native Americans are generally 
the leaders of lahor agitation and 
revolutionary activities. Only one per 
cent of the foreign-language newspa- 
pers have shown a tendency towards 
communism—a much lower percentage 
than among the English-language news- 
papers. And we are unmindful, also, 
of the fact that the foreign-born havc 
contributed not only brawn but brains, 
that their names are linked with every 
phase of our national development, 
from the days when the Republic was 
founded on through to the present 
time. 


HAT we need is selective immi- 
gration; a policy that will en- 
courage the kind of immigration best 
adapted to the needs of this country 
and most easily assimilated. We need 
also a nation-wide plan for receiving, 
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distributing and absorbing immigra- 
tion. We need a Federal board of 
assimilation to coordinate all existing 
governmental activities relating to 
immigration. It should be the pur- 
pose of that board to facilitate the 
safe and expeditious distribution of 
immigrants to their destinations, sup- 
plying them with information with 
regard to securing employment to 
which they are best fitted and afford- 
ing them in the speech, history, cus- 
toms and institutions of our country. 
Protection against fraud and exploita- 
tion and a general policy which shall 
make the immigrant feel less lonely 
and strange are also suggested as 
duties for such a board as proposed. 
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Our policy should be based upon 
whatever is best for America. Selfish 
interest must give way to the national 
interest. A square deal must be given 
the immigrant who comes to try his 
fortune in America. We must make 
America as attractive as possible to 
our foreign-born and grant a fuller 
recognition of the valuable qualities 
they have contributed and still are 
contributing to our American civiliza- 
tion as well as to our industrial devel- 
opment. These are the things which, 
I believe, will determine whether 
America is to be the magnet among 
the nations of the world—these are 
the things which will decide whether 
it shall be emigration or immigration. 





WHAT ENGLAND GETS IN ASIA AS A 
RESULT OF THE WAR 


By Rae D. Henkle 


The author of this article, who is managing editor of the CHRISTIAN HERALD, has been 


for years a careful student of Asiatic affairs. 


of Russia's collapse Asia has become virtually an Anglicized continent. 
What England has acquired may be viewed as additional burdens instead of 
Many Britishers so view all increase of British territorial responsibilities 
We ourselves take the same view when it is suggested that we assume responsi- 
But whatever the point of view, the array of facts here presented ts start- 


point of view. 
additional gains. 
at this time. 
bility for Armenia. 
ling and indisputable. 


ITH no effort on England’s 

part there have fallen into her 

hands commercial, political and 
strategic plums which she sought in 
vain for two hundred years to shake 
from the Asian tree. Despite the 
Anglo-Russian treaty of 1907, the re- 
lations between England and Russia 
were not the most comfortable even 
in the few years intervening before 
the Great War. They remained com- 
petitors not only for trade but for 
territory, in the vast_and ill-governed 
reaches of Central Asia. At every 


He finds that as a result of the Great War and 


There is much in one’s 


point from the Caucasus to Thibet 
they came into constant conflict. 
Prior to 1907 war clouds gathered on 
the horizon almost with the regularity 
of the seasons. Virtually all of Eng- 
land’s international unrest had its 
basis along the Northwestern frontier 
of India where only the subsidized 
Amir of Afghanistan and the bodies 
of the little frontier army stood be- 
tween the Indus and the rapidly en- 
croaching Muscovite. And there is 
no question that the feeling of inse- 
curity was justifiable. 





RICH PLUMS THAT FALL TO ENGLAND 


IME after time England had 
stepped between Russia and her 
one great desire of a warm water port. 
It was England that sustained the 
Mussulman across the Bosphorus. It 
was England that defeated her plan 
for an exit through Asia Minor and 
Alexandretta. It was England that 
blocked her from the Persian Gulf. It 
was England that was barring the way 
from Merv to the Arabian Sea and the 
Indian Ocean. It was England that 
prevented her gradual absorption of 
Persia. Every move Russia made 
south toward Afghanistan was coun- 
tered by a British move northward. 
Martial tension was always high. 
Russia took Bokhara; England took 
Baluchistan. From the Khyber Pass 
British bayonets faced Russian bay- 
onets at Kushkinski Post. From the 
Persian Gulf British were working 
into Persia. From the Caspian, Rus- 
sians were moving south to meet them. 
So, in 1907, only the buffer of Afghan- 
istan and a wavering section of Persia 


held the imperial giants apart when 
King Edward VII and Nicholas II 
brought about the treaty delimiting 
the respective spheres of influence. 


Tension was relaxed, but never 
eliminated. Then came the Great War. 


HAT has England and _ the 
British Empire acquired as a re- 
sult of it in Asia alone? 

First, the absolute security of the 
great Indian Empire. 

Second, the vast and potentially 
wealthy plains of Mesopotamia. 

Third, physical and governmental 
control of all the approaches to the 
Suez canal. 

Fourth, commercial, political and 
military control of Persia. 

Fifth, a free hand, with the proba- 
bility at some time in the near future 
of a mandate, over Afghanistan. 

Sixth, a tightened hold on Thibet 
which promises to develop into ac- 
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knowledged hegemony over the country 
through recently reopened negotiations 
with the Chinese Foreign Office. 

Seventh, elimination of both Russia 
and Germany as competitors in the 
race for Asian trade and territory. 

Eighth, a paternal influence over 
the government of Arabia and control 
of Palestine. 

Objects which diplomatists have 
strived to attain since the early days 
of the last century have been realized 
in the comparatively brief span of the 
war through either the needs of the 
British military or the failures of Eng- 
land’s friends and enemies. 

The security of India, which has 
been one of English diplomacy’s most 
serious problems for a hundred or 
more years, is the natural result of the 
situation in Persia and the collapse of 
Russia. 


HE story of Persia én the last few 
decades has been the story of 
Anglo-Russian rivalry in which Russia 
always had the best of the argument. 
The discovery of extensive oil-fields 
beyond the Shatt-al-Arab and their 
purchase by the British Admiralty as 
a source of navy fuel supply naturally 
turned the attention of the public 
more directly to the land of the Shah 
and stimulated the government's ef- 
forts to counteract the influence of 
Russian agents. At this time there 
was no hope of displacing Russia from 
her seat near the throne but there was 
hope of effecting some arrangement by 
which the country could be divided, 
a neutral zone established, and the 
spheres of British and Russian influ- 
ence delimited. 

The Anglo-Russian convention of 
1907 was the logical outcome of this 
policy. Persia was divided roughly 
into three parts. North of the line 
Kasr-i-Shirin—Isfahan—Y ezd—Kakh, 
to the junction of the Russian-Persian- 
Afghan frontier, the country was set 
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aside as the strictly Russian sphere. 
England agreed to confine her activi- 
ties to the south of a line from the 
‘Afghan frontier to Gazik, Birjend, 
Kerman and Bander-Abbasi. Between 
the two lay what was to be regarded 
as neutral territory. 

At the time the convention was 
signed Russian merchants had approx- 
imately three times the trade of the 
British agents and the proportion of 
the Russians showed a tendency to 
increase, due to the fact that the Shah 
had entered into a favored nation 
treaty with Russia and its effects were 
just beginning to be felt. 

The entrance of Turkey into the 
Great War late in 1914 made it neces- 
sary for England to throw a large force 
into the Persian Gulf region for the 
protection of her oil-fields. The Meso- 
potamian campaigns, which ended in 
the complete control of all the region 
between the Euphrates and the Per- 
sian frontier and Mosul and the gulf, 
were inevitable developments of the 
first expedition. Russian armies, in 
the meantime, were working down 
from the Caucasus and through North- 
western Persia to meet their British 
aHies. Turkish and Kurdish detach- 
ments carried the operations across 
the frontier into Persia from Kerman- 
shah north to Lake Urmiah. Thus 
Persia, whether she willed it or not, 
became a football of war. 


OLLAPSE of the Tsarist regime 

and the rise of Bolshevism drew 
all the Russian forces out of Turkey 
and Persia. German intrigue, culmi- 
nating in the Brest-Litovsk treaty, 
opened a way for the Teutonic allies 
to the Caspian Sea and the vast Baku 
oil-fields. It was the immediate duty 
of the British army, as the only allied 
force within reach, to block the enemy 
from this very considerable military 
advantage. To do so, it was neces- 
sary to operate from Persian territory. 
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Russia had abandoned her sphere of 
influence and, under the necessities of 
war, it was occupied by the British. 
Baku, from Resht as a base, was seized 
and lost and recovered, and it has 
since been held by a British contin- 
gent. British troops are policing all 
of Northern Persia and the transport 
systems developed by the Mesopota- 
mian army now provide the only quick, 
safe and economical exit from the 
whole Persian Empire. 


HIS furnished England her oppor- 

tunity. Late in thespring thedele- 
gates to the Peace Conference in Paris 
were startled by the news that an An- 
glo-Persian treaty had been signed giv- 
ing to England political, financial and 
military direction of Persia’s affairs. 
Few events in the Conference pro- 
voked such bitterness of feeling, par- 
ticularly on the part of France. The 


London Foreign Office, through Lord 


Curzon, strove earnestly to allay mis- 
trust on the part of the Allied powers, 
but his efforts were quite without suc- 
cess. In vain it protested against any 
imputations that the treaty contem- 
plated a protectorate, but the text, 
which was soon published, showed 
with fair conclusiveness that the sub- 
stance was there if it lacked the form. 
So far as is known not a single power 
thus far has given its approval or sym- 
pathy to the understanding. The re- 
ply of the American government, care- 
fully held beyond the reach of search- 
ing eyes in the archives of the State 
Department, is understood to have 
been one of the most caustic ever ad- 
dressed by Washington to the London 
chancellery. The attitude of France 
was made most pointedly apparent 
when Clemenceau caused serious ob- 
stacles to be put in the way of the 
amiable Shah who desired to pass 
across France on his way to pay a 
visit of courtesy or obeisance to the 
British court. 





AT THE DOOR OF INDIA 


British representatives already have 
taken over control of the Persian 
treasury. A loan of some $10,000,000 
has been arranged to inject life into 
the weakened financial system. Brit- 
ish agents are remodelling the customs 
service and British officers are direct- 
ing the reformation of the army, while, 
to all intents and purposes, the British 
legation at Teheran is the Persian 
Foreign Office. 

Certainly Lord Curzon is technic- 
ally correct, and no formal title to the 
country has passed to England; but 
for all purposes of commerce and Em- 
pire defense, Persia is an appendage 
of the British Empire. 


Y these highly successful negoti- 

ations in Teheran the British prob- 
lem in Afghanistan has been greatly 
simplified. British diplomacy has 
sought administrative if not physical 
control of Afghanistan since the early 
days of the last century. For three 


decades after the first Afghan war, 


1838 to 1842, the story of India and 
Afghanistan is the story of continu- 
ously unsuccessful efforts to establish 
at Kabul a British residency with 
direction especially of the Amir’s 
foreign affairs. Viceroy after viceroy 
tried his hand at persuasion and 
threat, but without avail. Subsidies 
the Amir would accept, but when it 
came to giving in return a voice to 
Britain in the management of his 
government he quickly brought ne- 
gotitions to an end. 

In 1875 Lord Salisbury, then Sec- 
retary of State for India, sent a long 
message to Lord Northbrook, the 
viceroy, instructing him to manufac- 
ture an excuse to get a temporary 
mission into Afghanistan, which, once 
there, was to be maintained even 
against the wishes of the Amir. Lord 
Northbrook and his council refused to 
be a party to this sort of diplomacy. 
He was recalled and succeeded by a 
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more amenable viceroy in the person 
of Lord Lytton, who persisted so 
strongly in his demands for a new 
treaty and admission of a British em- 
bassy that the Amir took fright and, 
if he did not actually send for a Rus- 
sian mission, encouraged it to appear 
in Kabul. The result was the two- 
year Afghan war which began in 1878 
to compel a welcome to Britons. The 
British-Indian army met with more 
reverses than successes and eventually 
withdrew. It was not until 1891 that, 
under the stimulus of an annual 
British subsidy, which grew gradu- 
ally to £120,000, Russian influence 
disappeared and British advisers ap- 
peared in Kabul. The relations be- 
tween Great Britain and Afghanistan 
were fixed. By treaties made in 1893- 
"95 the Amir bound himself as the 
friend and ally of Great Britain and he 
pledged himself not to communicate 
with any foreign power without first 
consulting the Indian government. 

On the whole, relations between 1901 
and 1918 were amicable. Then the 
assassination of Habibullah Khan 
brought about a grave change in con- 
ditions. Anti-British feeling, to which 
Bolshevist propaganda _ contributed, 
rapidly developed into military activ- 
ities on the northwest frontier of India, 
in and around Khyber pass. The 
Afghans were cleared away from the 
passes and England has succeeded in 
putting herself in a position where she 
can take absolute control over Afghan- 
istan either by a frank protectorate or 
by a mandate from the League of 
Nations. To such a mandate there 
seems to be no real opposition on the 
part of any other of the powers. 


FGHANISTAN is now a hot-bed 

of Bolshevist intrigue directed 
against India. While there is no very 
active sympathy with the course of 
British rule in India, there is a general 
feeling of horror at what would be 
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sure to happen if Bolshevism made 
any decided headway south of the 
Helmund. Then, too, the world needs 
the development of every bit of its 
available resources, and the Afghans 
are the possessors of tremendous min- 
eral and agricultural wealth virtually 
untouched. 


RITISH control would open the 

country to development and it is 
certain the construction ,of the last 
link needed to complete the trans- 
Asian railway to the shores of the 
Indian Ocean would be undertaken. 
Two roads now in operation extend in 
that direction—the Constantinople- 
Bagdad line and the old Russian trans- 
Caspian line. The latter needs only 
500 miles of construction across Af- 
ghanistan to cut off, under normal 
conditions, at least seven days be- 
tween London and India. 

This line would run via Calais, Ber- 
lin, Warsaw, Rostov-on-Don, Petrov- 
ski, Baku, Krasnovodsk, Merv, Kush- 
kinski, Girishk, and Kandahar to New 
Chaman on the Indian frontier. The 
alternative route involves nearly 1,500 
miles of construction, through exceed- 
ingly difficult country, from Bagdad 
across Persia to Seistan and thence to 
Nushki in Baluchistan, which is now 
in rail connection with the Indian 
railways. 

While there is no doubt that in the 
course of the next few years this work 
will be undertaken, Anglo-Indian offi- 
cials prefer at this time to consider 
linking up their rail systems with 
those of the trans-Caspian region. An 
excellent and economical route already 
has been surveyed and access to it is 
only one of the many benefits that 
would come to the British empire 
with an Afghan mandate. 


O the territorial and economic 
advantages which have come to 
Britain in Asia as a result of the war 
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must be added Arabia, or the Kingdom 
of the Hedjaz, as it became known in 
the Peace Conference. The Sherif of 
Mecca announced his secession from 
the Ottoman empire and his assump- 
tion of the title of the King of the 
Hedjaz in 1917 with the encourage- 
ment and support of the British gov- 
ernment. His chief adviser and prin- 
cipal representative later in Paris was 
a British subject. The British dele- 
gation in the Peace Conference actively 
assisted the Prince Feisal as chief of 
the Hedjaz mission whenever aid was 
needed. What understanding for the 
future exists between the government 
at Mecca and the government at Lon- 
don is not definitely known, but there 
can be no question that British influ- 
ence will carry great weight with the 
ruler of the new state. 

So far as Palestine is concerned, it 
may be regarded as a British colony. 
If eventually a Zionist state is es- 
tablished, it will be under the protec- 
tion and patronage of England. 


ECAPITULATING and excluding 

from the totals Arabia’s 1,000,000 
square miles and approximately 3,500,- 
000 inhabitants, the war has brought 
to the British empire in Asia for the 
exercize of political or economic control, 
or both, some 22,000,000 more people 
and about 1,278,000 square miles of 
territory. Furthermore, it has elimi- 
nated for many years to come all 
danger of serious international com- 
plication. If at some time in the 
future a rival should appear to chal- 
lenge her supremacy, the years will 
have given to Britain abundant time 
so thoroly to fortify politically and 
commercially that nothing less than 
complete defeat in another world war 
could loosen her hold on all of South- 
ern Asia from the Red Sea to French 
Indo-China and from the Indian Ocean 
to Outer MongoliaandSiberia. Britain 
is securely entrenched in Asia. 
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AN ASSAY OF TWO OHIO EDITORS AND THEIR 
WHITE HOUSE CLAIMS 


States will be an Ohio editor who 

began active life in a printing office, 
successfully edited and published a small- 
town newspaper, played a more or less 
important part in Congress and never at- 
tained a wide national reputation until 
this summer. He will be a man of busi- 
1ess ability and of unimpeachable party 
egularity. His name may be Warren G. 
Harding. On the other hand, it may be 
James M. Cox. Both, writes Roger Lewis 
in Collier's, are newspaper men first and 
aspirants for political office second; one 
admitted by his friends to be a cautious 
conservative, the other called by his ene- 
mies a radical reformer; one with a marked 
talent for graceful oratory, the other a 
rather blunt man of action; ‘‘one who looks 
as a President ought to look, and the other 
who acts as a Governor ought to act.” 

It seems eminently fitting that a Presi- 
dent of the United States should have 
done chores around the farm, split rails, 
painted barns, struck town without much 
more than ambition and a few cents in his 
pocket, and later impelled to enter public 
life by the urgent demands of friends. 
Anyone who likes to read these things 
about a White House aspirant may read 
them about Cox and Harding, neither of 
whom has missed any of the prescribed 
activities. Harding not only taught coun- 
try school and werked his way through the 
now extinct college of Iberia in Ohio by 
painting barns, but worked with a pick and 
shovel on the roadbeds of future railways 
and played with considerable distinction 
in the village band. ‘Hitting town’’ with- 
out a dollar seems to have been an early 
habit and hobby of his. He did it per- 
sistently and repeatedly—journeying away 
from Marion and rushing back penniless 
to the hospitable village. He did it when 
he went with the band to celebrate the 
opening of the railroad to Chicago and 
spent all his money on one meal in a first- 
class Chicago restaurant, and again when 
he journeyed to Cleveland to hear Law- 
rence Barrett in Shakespeare. Latterly, 
we read, he has balanced accounts by,back- 
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ing and helping out every worthy business 
enterprize in Marion that was short of 
capital. . 

In the matter of early improvidence, 
Harding may have a shade the better of 
it, but not more, on his most formidable 
rival for the White House. So little did 
the career of a country school teacher— 
which seemed to be his destiny if he stuck 
to Wayne Township—appeal to “Jimmy” 
Cox, as a stripling, that he ran away from 
home and got a job in a newspaper print- 
ing office at Middletown, Ohio. By re- 
porting a train wreck in that locality, as 
recounted in a pen picture of him in these 
columns last June, he won the attention of 
the Cincinnati Enquirer and was given a 
regular place on its staff. Ten years later, 
with borrowed capital, he bought the Day- 
ton News, which at that time had compara- 
tively few readers besides the editor and 
his wife. By this act, however, he scored 
nothing on Harding, who had already be- 
come an expert typesetter and had bor- 
rowed enough money to buy the Marion 
Star, which, in a smaller community, had 
even fewer readers than the Dayton News. 
In his leisure moments Harding played 
the cornet, but later gave this up on dis- 
covering that, whenever there were public 
meetings in the little Marion schoolhouse, 
people were interested when he spoke. 
Cox devoted his spare moments to wide 
and diligent reading and educated himself. 
It is said that during his early public life 
Cox could not have repeated the alphabet 
before an audience without a prompter. 
Both Cox and Harding have grown up 
with their newspaper propertjes and it is 
regarded as significant that there has never 
been a labor strike in either of their estab- 
lishments. Take away his political future 
from either Cox or Harding and, to quote 
their biographer, ‘‘you will not have broken 
any hearts or robbed them of anything 
which they consider very precious; but 
take away their newspapers and you will 
have taken away the substance and color 
from their lives." , 

There the parallel between Senator 
Harding and Governor Cox ends, and the 
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WHEN 


THE HARDINGS ARRIVED HOME 


AFTER THE’ NOMINATION 


Among the first to greet the Republican Presidential nominee, Warren G. Harding, and his wife on their re- 


cent return from cer. to Marion, Ohio, was the 
ator Harding and Dr. G. T. Harding. 


comparison begins to sharpen into con- 
trast. One is conformist and the other 
non-conformist. One assents and the 
other dissents. One believes in the gospel 
of things as they pretty much are and the 


candidate’s father. Left to right—Mrs. Harding, Sen- 


other in the steady pressure of change and 


progress. Lewis, the writer in Collier’s, 
gives us a picture of the men at close range. 
He visited Governor Cox in his handsome 
home on the outskirts of Dayton (deco- 





AS HARDING AND COX SEE EACH OTHER 


rated years ago by New York City artists) 
and he talked with Senator Harding in the 
capitol at Washington. In Marion, Ohio, 
the opinion is unanimous that Harding is 
“the best liked man in the county.’’ Asked 
at fandom about Cox, the first person whom 
the writer met in Dayton said, ‘“‘Cox is a 
fighter. Many people have reason to hate 
him.’”” The comparison may hardly be 
fair to Cox, but it indicates the difference 
in the characters of the rival candidates. 
Asked what he thought of Harding, Cox 
is quoted as saying: ‘Harding is a man of 
great personal charm. Strange as his con- 
victions may appear to me, he is perfectly 
sincere in his belief that 
the future welfare of 
the country lies in the 
custodianship of the Re- 
publican party under 
the policies which he 
represents. There is 
no manufactured or af- 
fected likeness to Mc- 
Kinley in Harding. 
He is of the McKinley 
type, brought up on the 
Old Guard Republican 
faith and persistently 
clinging to it. He isa 
skilled and polished ora- 
tor, and has a decided 
gift for phrase and al- 
literation. I respect 
his journalistic achieve- 
ments, but we stand 
very far apart.” Har- 
ding said of Cox: “I 
don’t know what he 
thinks of me, but Cox 
is a very shrewd man, 
possessor of great po- 
litical wisdom, and has 
made a very able Gov- 
ernor of Ohio, whom 
the people like and ap- 
prove. He has done 
many things in Ohio. 
Cox is smart. He un- 
derstands politics. He 
makes a very impres- 
sive speech. I have 
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Prior to his nomination, it is of interest 
to read, Governor Cox likened the national 
political situation to a game of stud poker. 
“All my friends,"’ he said, are urging me to 
open up a vigorous campaign. But I pre- 
fer to wait. If, when the convention opens, 
they finally turn to Ohio, all right. We 
either have an ace in the hole or we haven't. 
If we have an ace concealed, we win: and if 
we haven't, no amount of bluffing and ad- 
vertizing can do us much good.” There 
is no pussyfooting about this Democratic 
standard-bearer. One comes away from 


him with the feeling of having had familiar 
and stimulating contact with a positive 


Se 


HARDING AS WASHINGTON’S DOUBLE 


° This is a photograph of the face of the Republican Presidential candidate 
great respect . for his simply surrounded by the background of the Stuart Washington and is repro- 
newspaper abilities. duced from the Boston Transcript without other treatment or retouching. The 

< reproduction, says the Transcript, tells its own simple and curious and possibly 
Such 1S the contrast. also significant story. 
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International Photo 
THE “FIGHTING” GOVERNOR OF OHIO AND TWO OF HIS MOST LOYAL SUPPORTERS 
James M. Cox, the Democratic nominee for the Presidency, is said to ‘‘act as a Governor ought to act” and 


to be a born fighter whom ‘“‘many people have reason to hate.’’ This picture of himself, wife and their favorite 
dog, was taken on the veranda of Trailsend, the Cox residence on the outskirts of Dayton, Ohio. 





HARDING'S ONE ENEMY 


personality with positive ideas. Under 


the fire of interview, we read: 


“He does not stalk up and down the room 
like a caged animal looking for a means of 
escape. He does not say: ‘Of course you must 
realize that I am scarcely in a position to an- 
swer that,’ or ‘I cannot at this time commit 
myself,’ and so on. He speaks decisively and 
to the point, without pat phrase or platitude, 
_ without verbai streamers of any sort. He 
thinks and talks concretely. He does not 
toss the subject in the air and play with it 
until it rolls out of bounds. He seizes it care- 
fully, advances it down the field, and kicks it 
for a goal. His philosophy of life, his eco- 
nomic and industrial theory, is built from his 
own experience in a State which has had as 
many troubles during the past decade as any 
State in the country. His idea of how to set- 
tle national problems is based on his experi- 
ence in settling State problems in Ohio. Gov- 
ernor Cox told me that he did not believe in 
the possibility of securing industrial peace 
with either dollars or bayonets. . . . Any policy 
of violent suppression, or the election of a man 
committed to such a policy who has thereby 
already incurred the antagonism of labor, will, 
in his opinion, result in the very eventuality 
which everyone is trying to prevent—a vio- 
lent industrial upheaval. It will turn social 
evolution into revolution. . . . Nothing could 
be further from the truth than to infer that 
Cox disapproves of putting down actual dis- 
orders by force. But the fact is that he has 
proved that this last resort is seldom neces- 
sary. When policing is advisable he believes 
it should be done whenever possible by local 
authorities. When operators appealed to Cox 
for aid in opening mines or factories, Cox re- 
plied: ‘Go ahead and resume business. If 
any one interferes you will have all the assist- 
ance you want. Then we will call out troops 
to enforce the law.’ In Canton, Ohio, trouble 
was anticipated, and the mayor joined mill 
Owners in the clamor for State troops. Cox’s 
answer to this was to remove the mayor and 
put in a man who could keep order and did. 
The substitute was, by the way, a Repub- 
lican.”’ 


Incidentally, in the Republican admin- 


iscration which intervened between his 
first and second terms as Governor of Ohio, 
it is of record that none of the reforms 
which have had drawn on him the stigma 
of being a radical reformer with socialist 
tendencies was repealed. Another side of 
Cox is disclosed in dispatches stating that 
directly after the news of his nomination 
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reached him in Dayton he called for his 
automobile and, taking a few friends with 
him, drove to the house of his oldest friend 
and counselor, John McMahon, a lawyer, 
who recently celebrated his eighty-seventh 
birthday. “I wanted to tell you first, 
John,” said the candidate simply. That 
night, it is reported, he went to the grave 
of his mother and prayed for half an hour. 
“All that I'll ever win will be due to my 
mother,’’ he remarked to those who” ac- 
compan-ed him to the cemetery. 

The attainments of Senator Harding do 
not etch themselves on the mind with quite 
the same distinctness as those of Governor 
Cox, but his biographers are agreed as to 
his being a pleasing as well as able charac- 
ter. Everyone in his home town, as the 
Collier writer attests, likes Harding. He 
has few, if any, enemies. Looking back 
into his life we fifid that he had one, how- 
ever, and this, strangely enough, was his 
father-in-law. 


“In 1891 Harding, whose newspaper was 
then balancing between success and failure, 
fell in love with the daughter of the wealthiest 
and most influential man in town, Amos Kling. 
Mr Kling was bitterly opposed to the match, 
forbade the wedding, and, when it seemed 
about to take place despite his commands, 
warned all of his friends who wished to remain 
friends not to attend it. For twenty long 
years, while Harding struggled from poverty 
and obscurity to a position of prominence in 
the State, his father-in-law refused to speak 
to him. He met the displeasure and direct 
opposition of the most influential man in 
Marion at every turn. This made things 
hard, but every day for ten years he and Mrs. 
Harding spent eight hours or more in the news- 
paper office until they had forced the town to 
recognize it as its best newspaper. The story 
has a happy ending. There was a final recon- 
ciliation and every one was happy.” 


In Marion the writer from whom we 
quote observed another difference between 
the Republican and Democratic candi- 
dates, to wit: That men discuss what Cox 
does and what Harding is; also that the 
latter “believes in reaching conclusions 
through consultation with his colleags,” 
while the former ‘‘usually makes up his 
mind about things by himself.’ In other 
words, that the McKinley tradition fits 
Harding perfectly. He is neither greater 
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nor less than the party of which he is the 
personification. In him “resides the ge- 
nius and solidity of the Republican faith.” 
When the Collier interviewer met him in 
the capitol at Washington, the Senator 
was in a state of annoyance. The antics 
of the Senate at that particular time were 
a bore to him. ‘‘Now,”’ he is reported to 
have said, with an irony which the agile 
Irish intellect will fully appreciate, as the 
bell rang in interruption of the interview, 
“I’ve got to go in and settle the fate of the 
Irish people.’’ He had barely returned 
to the interview and reseated himself when 
a page boy again interrupted. ‘You will 
really have to pardon me,” said the Sena- 
tor, ‘‘but it seems that I must now turn 
my attention to that momentous question 
which concerns us so intimately—the fu- 
ture of Korea.’"’ And, we read, he kept 
going out and coming Back with fresh 
irritation at each interruption. 


The reason why this procedure was so 
distasteful to Warren G. Harding is that 
the Senator is, above everything else, a 
self-avowed nationalist. By nationalism 
as opposed to internationalism Harding 
means, we are told, an intense, almost ex- 
clusive, devotion to the affairs, problems, 
and ideals of our own country with a min- 
imum of concern about the destinies of 
other people. A vigorous nationalism, he 
believes, is the best and most inspiring im- 
pulse xany nation can possess. It is our 
intense nationalism, in his opinion, that 
enabled us to play the part we did in the 
war against Germany. If the words “‘flag,”’ 
“country,” ‘‘constitution’”’ recur with what 
might seem an unnecessary persistency 
through all of his speeches, it is simply be- 
cause Harding is dominated by the idea of 
this transcendent nationality. There is 
only one country in the world that Harding 
cares a snap about, and that is America. 





FEHRENBACH: THE MYSTERIOUS FIGUREHEAD 
OF THE NEW GERMANY 


T the outbreak of the world war, the 
A elderly, silent, self-effacing lawyer 
who now holds the post of Chan- 

cellor at Berlin—which means that he is 
prime minister of the republic—occupied 
a set of bachelor apartments in the Roon 
Strasse. He had already been a member 
of the Reichstag for some years, after a 
successful career in the courts. He had 
been a pious Catholic from his youth and 
was intended by a pious mother for the 
priesthood... The young Konstantin did, 
in effect, study theology; but in the end 
he took to the law, varying the monotony 
of the career by a little service in the army. 
He was a lieutenant in the old Landwehr. 
This, observes the sarcastic Berlin Frei- 
heit, is the whole career of Konstantin 
Fehrenbach, a gray-haired lawyer whom 
the republic puts in a post once held by 
Bismarck for no other reason than that he 
is the opposite of all that is meant by a 
man of blood and iron. A different im- 
pression is conveyed by the Berlin Ger- 
mania, to which Fehrenbach is the incar- 
nation of all that is most German in the 
good old sense. Fehrenbach loves quiet 


work and law and order and system. For 
over thirty years he has risen at the same 
hour every morning and eaten the same 
kind of breakfast, worn the same kind of 
clothes and read the same books. So fixed 
were his personal habits and so thrifty was 
he that the rigors of the war scarcely af- 
fected his day. He wears now a suit of 
clothes made for him ten years ago. It 
has been turned inside out and carefully 
patched by one of his nieces. The trousers 
have been turned and patched. The 
waistcoat is a relic, like the necktie. Only 
the soft hat is quite new. The shoes have 
been repaired more than once. From his 
socks to his collars, the chancellor is a 
miracle of thrift, for everything he wears 
has been resurrected from old trunks. His 
overcoat, altho it seemed so fresh and well 
fitted last winter, is at least fifteen years 
old. He has a high hat made in the Vic- 
torian age and purchased by himself on a 
trip to London when Bismarck was in 
power. Altogether, as the Vossische says, 
Fehrenbach saw the war through bril- 
liantly, altho he lost weight. He was onc? 
a stalwart, heavy figure of a man, but to- 








A CURIOUS FIGUREHEAD 


day he looks thin and frail. The legs are 
big. The chest is broad. The voice is 
full. Those who did not know him when 
first he came to Berlin as deputy from the 
town in which his father was a school 
teacher might deem Konstantin Fehren- 
bach wonderful in his expression, beautiful 
in his repose, perfect in his manner; but he 
is a wreck of what he was when he over- 
whelmed the courts of law with his learn- 
ing, his mastery of the intricacies of his 
case and his quietness. The eye now is 
sunken. The face is scored all over with 
fine lines. Only the voice remains. Nev- 
ertheless, he does not look his sixty-eight 
years. 

Fehrenbach must be understood in the 
light of the fact that he is alwavs a figure- 
head, always a dummy, always acting for 
someone in the background, insists the 
disgusted Freiheit, endorsed by the Vor- 
warts. They agree that the Chancellor 
never in his life had a thought that was 
not suggested to him, a policy not dictated 
by others. He is acting today for those 
who prefer to use him as a shield. Fehren- 
bach is what the Germans call a particu- 
larist. He is far more worried about 


Bavaria than about the German republic. 
One places him intellectually by recalling 
his preference for Grillparzer among Ger- 


man poets. Fehrenbach is always at the 
theater when one of the Grillparzer trage- 
dies is on. His favorite musician is Offen- 
bach, whom he claims as German, not 
French. He deems Freytag the German 
novelist: He was one of the crowd that, 
when Bismarck was Chancellor, took the 
horses from his carriage and rode him in 
triumph through the streets of Berlin. He 
thinks Germany’s troubles began with 
Bismarck’s war on the church. 

The aptitude of Fehrenbach is for se- 
crecy. Life to him is a long masquerade 
in which things are never what they seem, 
in which men and women play a part, in 
which directness would be inartistic and 
vulgar. If his fine features are inscruta- 
ble, it is because he has made a mask of 
them, through which his large blue eye 
looks coldly and disconcertingly. He is 
serene when the house falls about his ears. 
This temperament of his, says the Vos- 
sische, so adjustable to circumstance, is 
the one asset he brings to the service of 
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his country. It has made him a success in 
life. Neither brilliant nor original nor 
constructive, he is at his ease among men 
of genius, whom he understands at a glance 
and manages with the success of an impre- 
sario soothing the susceptibilities of an 
insulted songstress. He is heard not be- 
cause he is eloquent but because his word 
is the right one coming at the best occa- 
sion for it. His “yes” and his ‘‘no”’ chime 
in like a bell whether the ear is that of an 
emperor or a proletarian. He is visibly 
anxious to please even when his smile is 
most amused. He can be humble without 
the appearance of obsequiousness, apolo- 
getic without fawning, secretive without 
giving offense, but one sees that he is al- 
ways playing his part, altho he plays it 
with skill. 

His people for generations back have 
been schoolmasters, strolling actors, im- 
pecunious journalists and humble clerks. 
The little town of Wellendingen, where 
Fehrenbach was born, is lost among the 
hills and forests. He was reared there 
and in the neighboring Freiburg. His 
upbringing has been provincial and bu- 
colic, yet he has a city air, a courtly de- 
portment, a manner as overwhelming as 
it is quiet. He is incorrigibly conven- 
tional, hating revolution, innovation, lov- 
ing precedent, tradition. There is at the 
foundation of his nature a timidity that 
may account for his reserve. When he 
dwelt in Freiburg he made a smart income 
but refused to live up to it on the ground 
that his rise in the world might offend 
other lawyers who had begun at the bot- 
tom of the ladder with himself. ‘‘Never,”’ 
he is quoted as saying, ‘“‘hurt the feelings 
of a competitor by displaying your suc- 
cess where he has failed.’’ All his aphor- 
isms, according to the Freiheit, display 
this practical kind of worldly wisdom. 
One of his rules is not to express an opinion 
regarding the character or ability of any- 
one whatever. 

If we were to accept the indictments of 
Fehrenbach in the Socialist press, there 
would be no escape from the conclusion 
that he serves only the strong, he abandons 
only the unfortunate, he has no fidelity to 
personal friendship and. is without sin- 
cerity in his convictions. Bulow, observ- 
ing him carefully, said he was a cipher. 
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“THE FAMOUS MRS. FAIR”—A SERIO-COMEDY 
OF WAR WORK AND DOMESTIC RELATIONS 


S a rule smart and shrewd plays are 
A artificial, while those containing a 
full measure of humanity are apt to 
be either dull or sticky. But in “The 
Famous Mrs. Fair,’ one of the pronounced 
serio-comedy hits of the concluding season, 
James Forbes has written a play which has 
style without affectation and a homey 
wholesome atmosphere without an over- 
dose of sentimentality. This author of 
“The Chorus Lady,” which gave him a 
reputation as a writer of comedy dramas 
with a farcical twist, has capitalized his 
own war work experiences to no inconsid- 
erable profit, in that we find his farcical 
twist missing and his power as a dramatist 
thereby intensified. It may be objected 
that a wife’s craving for a career cannot in 
any circumstances be classed as a sin, or 
that a husband should have the right to be 
unfaithful simply because his wife em- 
braced an opportunity to go to California 
on a lecture tour. But the Henry Miller 
Theater has held few, if any, audiences 
but would clear Mr. Forbes on any such 
charge. 

His play concerns a certain Mrs. Fair 
who was a major in a reconstruction unit 
abroad and who won a medal for bravery 
while serving America overseas. Her hus- 
band was no more than a millionaire stay- 
at-home captain in the quartermaster’s 
department, and he was a little displeased 
when Mrs. Fair came home to a fame which 
tended to lift her out of his life. The dis- 
satisfaction, in which their son, Alan, par- 
ticipated, was a trifle at first, but it grew as 
she became more and more absorbed in 
public functions. With Blanche Bates as 
the wife and Henry Miller in the role of 
husband, the rift between the couple is 
foreshadowed in some exceedingly clever 
acting in the first two scenes, which are 
largely light comedy. In the third act the 
mood becomes more serious as it develops 
that Mrs. Fair’s long absences from home 
has set her husband to philandering and 
their young daughter (very fetchingly 
played by Margalo Gillmore) to intimacy 
with a rather gay set. Only through the 
joint effort of husband and wife to save the 


girl from a grave danger is harmony in the 
house of Fair finally re-established. The 
play opens with the Long Island home- 
coming of Major ‘Nancy Fair from Europe. 
Among those assembled to greet her is an 
attractive neighbor, Angelica Brice, a 
widow, who had become intimate with the 
Fair household in the absence of its mis- 
tress. Fair introduces them and Sylvia, 
the daughter, echoes, ‘Mother, this is 
Angy!"” Whereupon: 


Nancy: Oh, you are Sylvia’s Angy. The 
child’s letters have been full of you. You've 
been so kind to my little girl. 

AnGy: Sylvia and her father have been 
very kind to me. I hadn't meant to intrude— 

SyLvi1A (Showing flowers): Oh, mother, Angy 
brought these. (Gives Nancy the bunch of 
violets.) 

Nancy: Oh, how sweet of you! 

AnGy: I. must go. Good-by, Sylvia. 

Nancy: You'll come again very soon, won't 


- you? 


AnGy: Oh I'll be sure to. (Shakes hands 
with NANCY. Bows to ALAN and as she goes 
toward the doors to the terrace, waves her hand to 
Farr calling): By by, Jeffie! 

Nancy: Jeffie! Darling, 
carrying on a little bit? 

Fair: Certainly not. Damn it all, you 
never can find a match in this house. 


have you been 


There ensues a patter of dialog incidental 
to the family getting re-acquainted, and 
then: 


Nancy: Who’s been divorced? 

SyLviA: Not a soul. 

Nancy: What! 

ALAN: Yes, this war has done that for the 
country. Fighting in France has given a lot 
of husbands a rest from battles at home. 

Fair: Old Stuff, Alan. Or possibly gave 
the wives a rest, too. 

Nancy: Thank you, Jeffrey. Sylvia, no 
matter how many times you marry, always 
select a gentleman like your father. Who is 
this Angy Brice? 

ALAN: Oh, mother, just as we were all 
happy. 

SyLviA: Why, I wrote to you about her. 

Nancy: Yes, darling, I know your Mrs. 
Brice. I want to know Jeff’s Mrs. Brice. 

Fair: She’s not my Mrs. Brice. 


! 





A TEMPTING OFFER 


Nancy: Why, Jeffrey, don’t you want to 
tell me about your little playmate? 

Farr: Of course. She's a little widow who 
lives next door. Wasn’t she here when you 
came over the last time? 

Nancy: No. 

Sy_v1A: Daddy, don’t you remember we 
met her just after mother sailed. 

Fair: Oh, yes, I believe we did, I'd forgot- 
ten. She’s a charming woman. 

Nancy: Uhmm. P 

Fair: Took a great shine to Sylvia. 

Nancy: Oh, I think she likes you, too. 

SyLv1A: She’s devoted to us. We've seen 
her every day. We three had great times. 
Motor rides, picnics —— 

Nancy: Did I hear correctly? 
on a picnic? 

Fair: Sylvia liked them. 

Nancy: Oh, I hope Angy did too. Alan, 
don’t you like picnics? 

Sytvia: Alan! Oh, he hasn’t been here. 

Nancy: Where have you been? (ALAN és 
confused): Now, Alan, ‘fess up. Who is she? 

SytviA: Alan has been visiting his “buddy.” 

Nancy: Oh! 

SyLviA: So you see, mother, I had to de- 
pend on Angy. I Red-Crossed with her in 
town. 

Nancy: Rather a fag, going to New York, 
wasn't it? 

Sy_via: Oh, daddy drove us in and out, 
Sometimes we dined on the way home and 
when I was too tired I let daddy and Angy 
dine together. They didn’t mind. Wasn't it 
sweet of them? 

Nancy: That was thoughtful. 
you tired, dear? 

Fair: Oh, the heat and one thing and an- 
other. But let us drop Mrs. Brice. 

Nancy: Oh, my dear, I couldn’t. What 
would people say when she has been so kind 
to you? Iam going to be very nice to her. 


Your father 


What made 


The attractive widow is temporarily for- 
gotten when Mrs. Fair is handed an enve- 
lope containing a lecture-tour contract 
which she is reading and which causes her 
husband to ejaculate: 

Farr: A what—a lecture tour? Oh, this is 
immense. 

Nancy: Well, Mr. Jeffrey Fair, there is 
nothing funny about the money he offers me. 
Alan, what’s a hundred times $300? 

ALAN: $30,000. 

Nancy: Help! 

Fair: Oh, it’s a fake. 

Sy_viA: Mother, you couldn’t lecture. 
don’t know how. 


You 











“ WELCOME HOME” 


Henry Miller and Blanche Bates find an admirable 
starring vehicle in James Forbes’ serio-comedy success 
‘The Famous Mrs. Fair'’—a hit of the year on 
Broadway. 


Nancy: Oh, don’t I, miss? I gave a little 
talk one night to the boys on the boat and they 
assured me that I was a “riot.” 

Farr: What did you talk about? 

NANcy: My experiences. 

SyLvia: Did you like doing it? 

Nancy: It was rather fun. Of course, if I 
did it here it wouldn't be for the money. 

Fair: But, Nancy, you're not going to do 


‘it here? 


ALAN (Turns toward JEFFREY): That con- 
tract calls for a coast-to-coast tour. 

Nancy: I’ve never been to California. 

Fair: Why, you haven't been home for 
more than twenty minutes. You're surely 
not contemplating going away again? (Nancy 
is silent). Nancy, what are you thinking 
about? 
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Nancy: I was just thinking that $30,000 
would do a lot of reconstructing 

ALAN: She’s back in France. 
tell you? 

Fair: This home could do with a little “‘re- 
constructing.” 

Nancy: Oh, come now, Jeff, after what I 
have heard, you can’t tell me that you need 
anything. 

SytviA: We need you, mother, awfully. 

Nancy: Well, my lamb, you are going to 
have me. 

Fair: The question is, for how long? 

Nancy: It’s a wise wife who keeps her hus- 
band guessing. Come along, Sylvia, and 
watch mother get the glad hand from the help. 


What did I 


While the mother and daughter are ab- 
sent from the drawing-room, a group of 
uniformed women members of the war- 
work unit, which had been headed by Mrs. 
Fair in France, enters. She reappears and 
there is a talkative reunion. Reporters 
are announced. Fair is indignant, but is 
cautioned by Alan to be careful because, 
as the son states, ““That’s not your wife, 
dad, that’s Major Fair.’’ Gradually the 
fame of Mrs. Fair spreads. She addresses 


a number of local audiences and is besieged — 


for interviews and photographs, at the 
instigation of a lecture bureau director, 
Dudley Gillette, who foresees a little for- 
tune for himself if she can be persuaded to 
tour under his management. Fair resents 
all this: 


Farr: Absurd idea. 

Nancy: What’s absurd about it? 

Farr: I’m guyed enough by the crowd as 
it is. I can’t pick up a magazine at the club 
without some one asking me if I’m looking 
for the Major’s picture. I can’t come into 
this house without falling over a camera, or 
finding some interviewer smoking my best 
cigars. 

Nancy: I’m sorry. I don’t know quite 
how I would explain to Mr. Gillette and the 
girls that you object—— 

Fair (Interrupting): Don’t let me embar- 
rass you. If you want to go on making your- 
self and your family ridiculous, don’t let me 
stop you. 

Nancy: Jeff. 

Fair: Yes. 

Nancy: I didn’t think 

Farr: No, you never think about anybody 
but yourself. 


In the second act it transpires that Alan 
is secretly engaged to marry Peggy Gibbs, 
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a stenographer and sister of his ‘‘buddy,” a 
former top-sergeant in the service and at 
present a detective. Peggy has arrived at 


the Fair home on Long Island, and Alan, 
after introducing his fiancé, breaks the 
news of their engagement to his father. 
Fair and Peggy have a heart-to-heart talk 
and have come to an understanding when 
Mrs. Fair, who is ignorant of the engage- 
ment, enters: 


Nancy: You see, Miss Gibbs, I haven't 
been long. Oh, you haven't had tea. Sylvia 
run along and get some. I must phone the 
Colony Club right away. 

Farr: Can’t that wait? 

Nancy: It’s very important. 

Farr: More important than to pay some 
attention to the girl your son is going to 
marry? 

Nancy (NAncy looks at Fair dazed, then 
slowly turns her regard upon PEGGY, then on 
Avan): Alan, how long have you been en- 
gaged? ALAN: Since the day before you came 
home. 

Nancy: A month ago. 
tell me? 

Peccy: I’m to blame, Mrs. Fair. I didn’t 
want Alan to tell you because I feared it might 
distress you and spoil your home-coming. 

Nancy: Why should it do either? 

ALAN: Peggy’s afraid that because she’s 
a stenographer—you 

Nancy (Interrupting): What right had Miss 
Gibbs to judge how I would receive the news 
of my son’s engagement? 

PeGGy: I can see now how what I did might 
be misjudged, but really my motives 

ALAN: It isn’t necessary to explain your 
motives. 

Farr: I can vouch for Peggy. 

ALAN: Thank you, dad, but you need not 
vouch for her. The fact that I am going to 
marry her, that Sylvia loves her, and that you 
approve shwuld be enough for mother. (NANCY 
flinches, but is,so shocked by the news that she 
says nothing, simply looks at ALAN.) 

Peccy: Mrs. Fair, I know what you are 
thinking, feeling. It is much better that I 
should go. 

Fair: Perhaps it would be as well. Alan 
take Peggy to the station. (ALAN and PEGGY 
exit.) You've made a nice mess of things. 

Nancy: Me? 

Fair: Yes. If you hadn’t been so keen on 
publicity, all this needn’t have happened. 

Nancy: Do you suppose if I had been told 
why Miss Gibbs was coming here that I would 
have allowed a stupid photographer to inter- 
fere? Isn't Alan’s engagement something that 


Why didn’t you 
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could have been told me without 
shocking me, bewildering me so that 
— Oh, you’ve made me seem 
ungracious to my boy. it was 
wicked, cruel of you. 

Farr: How did I know you were 
going to take it like this? 

NANCy: What did you expect me 
to do? 

Fair: Open your arms to her as 
any mother should. 

Nancy: How long have you 
known of this engagement? 

Farr: Not until to-day. 

Nancy: And did you welcome 
her with outstretched arms at once? 

Fair: Frankly, I was surprised, 
but efter I had had a talk with 
her 

NANcCy: Exactly. You had an 
opportunity to judge of her before 
you gave your approval, but I am 
expected to give at once the son 
I've loved, watched over, prayed 
for, toa girl of whom I know noth- 
ing. 

Farr: I told you I vouched for 
her. 

NANcy: What’s that to me? 
He’s my son, too. 

Farr: That’s jealousy talking. 

Nancy: Is it strange that I 
should be jealous? Isn’t it hard 
for any mother just at first to give 
her son to another woman? If 
Alan had had any right feeling for 
me he would have told me tenderly, 
tactfully, that he loved some one 
else more than me. Instead, he let you 
thrust the fact at me. I don’t know what I 
have ever done that he should have told you, 
even Sylvia, before me; made me feel like an 
outsider. 

Fair: Who is to blame for that? You put 
yourself outside your home. You can’t hope 
to receive Alan’s confidence if you are never 
here to get it. You can’t go on neglecting 
your family 

Nancy: What? I give up everybody and 
everything belonging to me and endure priva- 
tions, horrors, because I think it’s my greatest 
duty, and then I am neglecting my family! 
My family seems to have gotten along very 
well without me and ever since I came home 
you and Alan have resented everything I’ve 
done. 

Farr: We don’t approve of what you've 
been doing. 

Nancy: Approve! Must I secure the ap- 
proval of my husband and my son for what | 
think best to do? 


Fame tempted Major Nancy Fair (Blanche Bates 
the fruit of public applause and nearly disrupted the domestic 
Eden which she had shared with her husband (Henry Miller) and 
their children (Margalo Gilmore and Jack Devereaux). 


BEFORE THE “ SERPENT’ ENTERED THE FAIR 


HOUSEHOLD 
to taste of 


Fair: Your desire to appear in public, for 
instance? 

Nancy: If you had been overseas and had 
been urged to appear in. public, would you 
have had to ask my approval? No. It 
would have been the perfectly natural thing 
for you to do. 

Fair: It’s not the same thing. 

Nancy: Because I’m a woman. Well, this 
war has settled one thing definitely. A wom- 
an’s work counts for just as much as a man’s 
and she is entitled to all the rewards it brings 
her. (Turns her back on JEFFREY.) 

Farr: You’ve done your duty by your 
country, but, by God, you're capitalizing it. 

Nancy: Jeffrey! 

Farr: Ever since you’ve been home you've 
thought of everything but your duty to your 
family. All you think of is your appearance 
at public functions, getting your name and 
photograph in print. Can you deny that you 
are eager to sign this contract so that you can 
make a triumphant tour of the country telling 
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the great American public how you helped win 
the war? Well, you'll put an end to all this 
publicity. You'll stop all these ridiculous 
lectures. You'll tear up that contract. You'll 
give up this tour and remain here where you 
belong. 

Nancy: And why must I doall this? Why 
must I remain here where I belong? 

Farr: Because I am your husband and I 
forbid you to go. (NANCY watches JEFFREY 
for a few seconds, then goes around table, sits 
and signs contract, rises and glares at JEFFREY, 
who has turned to face her at sound of pen 
scratching.) 


The third act takes place in the Fair 
apartment in a New York hotel. Three 
months have elapsed and Mrs. Fair has 
returned from her coast-to-coast lecture 
tour to find a great change in the house- 
hold, especially in Sylvia, who, under the 
tutelage of Dudley Gillette, has become a 
frequenter of cabarets and intimate with 
his more or less “shady” friends. Nancy 
notices that her daughter is dressed some- 
what conspicuously. She also learns that, 
in her absence, Alan and Peggy have 
married. 


Nancy: Well, darling, glad to have your 
mother home again? 

SytviA: Believe me, I am. 

Nancy: Why do you wear your hair like 
that? 

SyLv1a: Everyone in my crowd does. 

Nancy: Come and sit down. I want to 
know all you've been doing. 

Sy.tviA: I wrote to you. 

Nancy: Not so often lately. 

SyLviA: With somethin’ doin’ every minute, 
I didn’t have the time. 

Nancy: I’m not reproaching you, darling. 
(SyLvia on her mother’s lap): Let’s have a nice 
snuggly time. (She draws Sytvia's head down 
on her shoulders.) 

Sytvia (Sighing): My, I’ve missed this. 

Nancy: So have I, dear. Now begin at the 
beginning. 

Sytvi1a: Let’s skip the beginning—it was 
horrid. 

Nancy: In what way, dear? 

Sytvia: I was so lonesome. 

Nancy: As soon as I knew that you were 
to be at this hotel instead of at home, I wired 
to Bridget Wynne. Didn't she look you up? 

Sytvi1a: Oh, all the women came once. 
Mrs. Wynne gave me a luncheon and a box 
party and asked all the girls in our set. It 
was a perfect lemon. 

Nancy: How? 
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SyLviA: For all the attention they paid to 
me I might as well not have been there. 

Nancy: Why should they be rude to you? 

SyLviaA: They didn’t mean to be. I didn’t 
know all the little intimate things they talked 
about. One girl’s mother was doing this for 
her and another one’s mother was doing that. 
Anyway, I felt like an outsider in what should 
have been my own crov'd. When I got home 
I just bawled my head off, and daddy said we 
wouldn’t bother with any of them again. But 
it was pretty awful, especially as I didn’t have 
Angy to fall back on. 

Nancy: No? 

SytviA: Daddy said you didn’t like me to 
be intimate with her. 

Nancy: I see. Haven't you seen Alan and 
Peggy? 

SytviA: It’s terribly dull at their flat. 
They’re so crazy about each other that half 
the time they don’t know you're around. 

Nancy: Didn't father go about with you? 

SyLviA: Oh yes, daddy’s a darling, but he 
is old. Gillie’s been my life-saver. 

Nancy: Who is Gillie? 

Sytvia: Mr. Gillette. He took me to tea 
one day at a dancing place and introduced me 


A DRAMATIST OF PARTS 
His latest Broadway success, ‘The Famous Mrs. 
Fair,” reveals James Forbes as a playwright who 
Possesses hitherto unsuspected powers in the serious 
delineation of character. 
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to his friends, and when he found I liked them, 
he said: ‘‘Sylvia, this old town is yours. We'll 
take it all apart and see what makes it tick.” 

Nancy: That doesn’t sound like Mr. Gillette. 

SyLvia: Oh, he puts on his grand manners 
with you. You don’t know the real Gillie. 

Nancy: No, I don’t believe I do. Who are 
these friends? 

Sytvia: I don’t know. Just New Yorkers. 

Nancy: Does your father know that you go 
to these places? 

SyLvia: Sure. 

Nancy: He never objects? 

Sytvia: Why should he? When you go 
with your own crowd, there’s no harm in them, 
is there? 

Nancy: They are not exactly the place for 
a girl who has been brought up as you have 
been. (SytviA looks at NANCY a little resent- 
fully): Is Mr. Gillette always your escort at 
these parties? 

SyLviIA: He’s my gentleman friend. 

Nancy: He doesn’t make love to you? 

Sy.viA: No, but I guess he’d like to. 

Nancy: Darling, you mustn’t say such 
things. It isn’t nice. 

SyLv1A: Why not? 

Nancy: Well, nice girls don’t, that’s all. 

SyLvia (Sits up): What else don’t they do? 

Nancy: Well, dear, they don’t go to the 
places you’ve been going and they don’t use 
rouge or wear hats from Francine’s. 

Syztvia: All the women in my crowd do. 

Nancy: Then I think you’re going with the 
wrong crowd. 


Gillette arrives while they are talking 
and, after Sylvia has left the room, he is 
informed by Mrs. Fair that she has de- 
cided to give up lecturing and would like 
an accounting. Several thousand dollars 
are due her and Gillette is inwardly agi- 
tated. Nancy withdraws and Sylvia, re- 
entering, is told by Gillette what has hap- 
pened. Also that nobody but himself 
cares for her. He ends by suggesting an 
elopement to Montreal and that ‘we'll be 
married as soon as we get there.’’ She 
consents to a rendezvous. Gillette takes 
his leave and Sylvia presumably goes to 
her room.. Mrs. Fair enters and answers 
the telephone which is ‘ringing. It proves 
to be Angy Brice who leaves a message 
for Fair, and he, on entering a moment 
later, is so informed by his wife: 

Farr: Really? Why, I saw her—— 

Nancy: Yes, I know. She said that you 
had just been there. But she wants to see you 
tomorrow. 
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Farr: Oh, all right. Sylvia home? 

Nancy: Yes, she is in her room. Jeffrey 
I hardly know how to say it. I understand 
about Mrs. Brice, but did it ever occur to you 
that other people mightn't? 

Fair: What do you mean? 

Nancy: The worst of these platonic friend- 
ships is that people will talk. 

Farr: Have you heard any talk? 

Nancy: Well, Bridget Wynne isn't a gossip, 
but even she wrote to me that you and Mrs. 
Brice were about a good deal together. 

Farr: Oh, she is still reporting to. her senior 
officer. 

NANCY: Jeffrey, “frankly, do you think it 
courteous to go to see Mrs. Brice a few hours 
after my arrival. 

Farr: You were busy with your own affairs 
as usual. 

Nancy: I have some pride. 

Farr: I don’t understand. 

NAncy: I was very glad to have the excuse 
of letters so that I need not prolong your bore- 
dom at dinner. 

Fair: I wasn’t bored. Sorry if you were. 
I thought I was very entertaining. You'll 
have to make allowances for me. I haven't 
had the advantage of mingling with the mighty 
minds of two continents. 

Nancy: Jeffrey, I'd like you to be serious. 

Fair: Oh, haven’t we been? I think being 
told by your wife that you are a bore is fairly 
serious. Still if there is more, let's have it. 

NANCY: Jeffrey, long ago we decided that if 
either of us came to the conclusion that our 
mayriage had been a mistake— 

Fair: I haven't said so. 

Nancy: Words aren’t necessary. 
sometimes—— 

Farr (Interrupting): When it comes to 
actions, I haven't forsaken my bed and board. 

Nancy: We needn't go into that. 

Farr: Pardon me, but that is the crux of 
the whole affair. 

Nancy: Oh, no, Jeffrey, your attentions to 
Mrs. Brice are the crux of the affair. 

Farr: What right have you to object to 
anything I do? 

Nancy: My right as your wife. ‘ 

Farr: Haven't you forfeited that right? 

Nancy: How? 

Farr: If you preferthe public to your husband, 
you mustn't kick at the price you have to pay. 

Nancy (Slowly): Meaning that I am not to 
protest if you choose to make me conspicuous 
by your attentions to that woman. Really, 
this is delicious. 

Fair: Are you paying me the compliment 
of being jealous of me? 

Nancy: Jealous of a man who doesn’t want 
me? 


Actions 
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Fair: Oh, Nancy, you know damned well 
I want you. (NANCY, surprized at the sincerity 
of his tone, looks at him): You may not be 
jealous of me, but I am of you and everything 
that concerns you. I'm jealous of your career 
because it took you away from me. _I tried to 
live up to our agreement. Hadn't I the right 
to expect that you'd live up to it too? If it 
was my job to provide the home, wasn’t it 
your job to take care of it? Had you the 
right, be honest, Nancy, to go on this tour? 
You can’t be married and be a free agent with- 
out making some one suffer. I am so damn 
sick of my life—as I’m living it now. But I 
don’t want to keep you if you want to be free. 

Nancy: I don’t want to be free. Oh, wait, 
I want to be honest with myself and with you. 
I couldn’t go back to my life as I lived it four 
years ago. It isn’t that I don’t want my 
home. While I was in France there were 
glorious moments and honors and flattery, but 
there were nights when I was so sick of the 
horrors, the pain, the misery, that it seemed 
to me if I could put my head on your shoulder 
and cry out the loneliness in my heart against 
yours. I couldn’t go on. With death on 
every side I used to worry for fear you weren’t 
taking care of yourself. They decorated me 
for bravery. They never knew what a coward 
I was about you. Why, on this tour the nights 
when I had had a great success and while the 
people were crowding around me congratu- 
lating me, I’d see some wife tuck her hand 
through her husband’s arm just as I had 
tucked mine so many times through yours and 
she would trot away home with her man and 
I would go to a lonely hotel room and think 
about you. Then’s when I would realize that 
success meant nothing if I had to give up you. 
(Nancy breaks down and cries in Fair's arms. 
He murmurs her name, kisses her.) 

Fair: Then, Nancy, I’ve got you again. 

Nancy: Yes, and hang on to me. If I ever 
try to go away again, lock me up on bread and 
water. ; 


But: 


Nancy: And you’re quite sure that I am 
as well suited to you as Angy Brice? 

Farr: Oh, forget her. I discharged all my 
obligations to her tonight. (He leans over to 
kiss her.) 

Nancy: I’m kind of sorry for poor Angy. 
(Pauses, sits up and looks at JEFF. NANcy is 
about to kiss him): Obligations? What obli- 
gations? (Fair is confused): Has she any 
real claim on you? (FAIR does not answer. 
Nancy rises and backs away-from him): Tell 
me the truth. Tell me the truth. 

Fair: Nancy, for God's sake be big enough 
to understand. 
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Nancy: Oh. 
hands.) 

Fair: It was just after you had gone on 
this tour. You know how we parted. You 
didn’t write to me, I was lonely, reckless; But 
I’ve never loved her. - You won't believe it, 
but I’ve never ceased loving you. 

Nancy: Stop. Stop. Everything you say 
only makes it more horrible. (There is silence. 
Then Nancy controls herself and speaks calmly, 
coldly): 1’ll go West and establish a residence. 
We won't drag in Mrs. Brice. Your lawyer 
will make all the necessary arrangements and 
communicate with me. 

Fair (As NANCY starts to leave the room): 
You're going to divorce me? 

Nancy: You don’t think I’d go on living 
with you? 

Fair: Nancy, you're not going to hold me 
entirely to blame. You’re not going to dodge 
your own responsibility? 

Nancy: For what am I responsible? 

Fair: Surely, you don’t think my affair 
with Mrs. Brice was a greater sin against our 
love than your craving for a career? 

Nancy: And surely you are not daring to 
place me in the same category as yourself? 

Fair: Why not? Do you think you can 


(She buries her face in her 


Starve my affections, my passion, for years 


without moral guilt? 

Nancy: You must be mad to think such 
thoughts and lost to all sense of decency to 
express them. 

Fair: I—— 

Nancy: I refuse to listen to anything more. 
All I want to know is are you going to try to 
keep me against my will or must I make a 
scandal to get free? (Fair is silent. Starts 
walking up and down): Surely you don’t want 
to blacken the name of the woman you are 
going to marry? 

Farr: I am not going to marry her. She 
knows it. I’m not in love with her nor she 
with me. A sum of money will console her. 

Nancy: Your bargain with her has no inter- 
est for me. You may make what use of your 
freedom you choose. I mean to have mine. 

Fair: Very well. My lawyer knows the 
amount of my income. You may have what 
you wish of it. 

Nancy: I wouldn’t take any of it were it 
not for Sylvia. 

Farr: What do you mean? Sylvia? 

Nancy: Do you think I would allow her to 
remain with you? Look what your neglect 
has made of her. Through your carelessness, 
Mr. Gillette has been allowed to introduce her 
to a sort of life until she is no more the child I 
sent home to you. Do you think when I real- 
ize that you are responsible that I would en- 
trust her to you again? Never! Never! 
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Farr: She’s the biggest thing in my life. 
I'll never let her go. 

Nancy: She’s the only thing in mine. 

Farr: And do you think that I’m going to 
let you have her? 

Nancy: If you force me to do it, I will tell 
the truth about you. 

Farr: So that is your threat. She is in her 
room you say. Well, you tell her the truth 
about me and let her decide. 


Sylvia, it appears, has decided; for Alan, 
entering, informs them that he has just 
seen her driving away in a taxi with Gil- 
lette. A note from her is found. The 
police are informed and a search for the 
eloping couple instigated. They are in- 
tercepted as they are boarding the train 
for Montreal, and Sylvia enters rebelliously: 


Farr: I’m sorry, dear, that all this had to 
happen, but we were only trying to protect 
you. 

SyLv1A: Protect me? If you wanted to 
protect me why wait? You knew that I was 
going about with him. 

Nancy: But, Sylvia, your father didn’t 
realize the sort of friends that Mr. Gillette 
was 

Sytvia: He introduced me to the only 
friends he had. What do you know about 
them? You never met them. 

Fair: Sylvia, I forbid you to use that tone 
to your mother. 

Nancy: Sylvia is right, Jeff. I judged them 
solely by what she told me of them. 

Sytvia: And while you were judging you 
passed sentence on Dudley, too, didn’t 
you? You forbade my best friend seeing me 
again. 
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Farr: Your mother had every right to do 
that. 

SyLvia: She had no right to make him feel 
that he wasn’t fit to associate with me, when 
she introduced him to me. 

Farr: She did not know that you were asso- 
ciating with him so intimately. 

SyLvia: No, she wasn't here, was she? 

Nancy: No, Sylvia. I wasn't here. 

Farr: But I was. I'm to blame. 
have watched over you 

Syiv1a: But you didn’t care what I was 
doing, where I was going, just so you were 
free to run around with Mrs. Brice. (Fair 
flinches as tho he had been struck.) 

Nancy (Indignantly): Sylvia, how dare you 
talk like that to your father? Your father 
loves you, wants you. 

SyLvia: A lot he loves me—he loves Angy 
Brice (Head down): Everybody has known 
but us that he was going to get rid of mother 
and marry Angy. (Looks at her mother): 
Mother, aren’t you going to leave daddy? 

Nancy (A slight pause): No. 

Farr: Nancy! 

SyLviA (Rises, looks bewildered): Why, Dud- 
ley said—that’s why I went with him. I didn’t 
know what would become of me when you sepa- 
rated. I thought daddy had gone back on me. 

Farr: Sylvia, I'll never go back on you, if 
you'll only 

Nancy: Jeff, don’t make conditions; we've 
both been wrong, we must be content with 
whatever Sylvia wants. 

SyLvi1a (Going to NANcy): I only want you 
all to want me. 

Nancy: Oh, my dear, my dear. (SYLVIA 
and NANCY seated on couch. JEFFREY on arm 
of couch.) 

Peccy (Snivelling): Alan, where is Gillette? 

ALAN: In an ambulance. 


I should 





JAZZ AND RAGTIME ARE THE PRELUDES TO A 
GREAT AMERICAN MUSIC 


TRANSFORMATION of musical 
A opportunity in America is going on 

before our eyes in a very remarkable 
fashion. Within a generation the idea of 
an American’s producing works that would 
be accepted for performance at the Metro- 
politan Opera House or by the Chicago 
Opera Company would have been ridi- 
culed, yet of late several have been most 
successfully performed, and their success 
holds the promise of an original native 
American music that shall rank with that 


of any other country. Critics are not 
lacking whose faith in American composers 
is unbounded. Why? Because, as one of 
the critics, Rupert Hughes, author, play- 
wright and musical lexicographer, tersely 
expresses it, ‘“because- we shall combine 
with Yankee sense our pioneer love of 
freedom.’’ This, he goes on to say in The 
Etude, does not mean that we shall make 
incessant attempts to see how freakish 
music can be made a la Schoenberg, Orn- 
stein et Cie, but ‘“‘we shall make music do 
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our bidding and make it express real mes- 
sages from real emotions and convictions.” 
In other words, we are to be Americans in 
music, ag in loyalty and patriotism, not 
Americans trying to be musical echoes of 
Germans or Frenchmen. Further: 


“We shall be conventional only when it 
suits us to be conventional. The whole idea 
of saying, to the student of harmony, for in- 
stance, ‘You must not do this under any cir 
cumstances!’ and replying to the student’s 
“Well, Beethoven did it!’ with ‘Yes, the giant 
Beethoven could do it, but you cannot’—this 
idea will go out of teaching practice. Suppose 
you are in a race, and someone says, “The 
champion can go without shackles on his 
ankles, but you are too young and weak not to 
wear them,’ would not this be very discourag- 
ing to you? For goodness’ sake, if Beethoven, 
Bach, Brahms or Wagner have done a thing 
well and proven that it can be done, why 
shouldn’t any student use the same principle? 
In no other art than music are there prohibi- 
tory text books which say, You shall not put 
this color beside this one. Mind you, I am 
not talking about the grammar of the art, for 
every art has a certain grammatical perspec- 
tive. If one sets out to write a sonnet he must 
know the laws of the sonnet; but there should 
be no one to tell him that if he does not want 
to write a sonnet he will have to write one any- 
how. America, the land of liberty, will one 
day find a new freedom in music, and then we 
shall see a new and significant art which will 
contribute one more impetus to American 
ideals.” 


As a matter of fact, we are told, American 
music at this moment is sweeping the 
world and its progress is due not to any 
artificial characteristic but to certain ele- 
mental melodic and rhythmic features 
which have given musical vitality to all 
who listen to them. John Philip Sousa, 
the march king, is recorded as a pioneer in 
finding foreign appreciation for native 
American music. Later has come the 
jazz, which during and since the war has 
taken Europe by storm. Challenging 
those of our native musicians who profess 
to scorn the jazz as fit only for the musical 
waste basket, Major Hughes finds behind 
it “something very wonderful which the 
composer with ears made in America will 
build into the master-music of tomorrow.” 
Why applaud the Czardas, he asks perti- 
nently, or the dances from the Volga or 
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the Danube, and at the same time seek to 
repudiate a growing musical art springing 
fresh and original from our native soil? 


“Young men and women—you who would 
become the symphonic writers of tomorrow— 
let us suppose that you were born in Budapest 
instead of Keokuk, San Diego, Tampa, Bangor 
or Seattle. Being born in Budapest, you would 
naturally be proud of being a Hungarian. 
Would you regard the music of the gypsies 
with scorn just because they strolled through 
the streets in rags and dirt? Would you say 
that the music of the gypsies is fit only for the 
people with low and vulgar tastes? If you did, 
you would never become a Brahms or a Liszt. 
Here we have in America something really 
vital in music. It is right before you, yet you 
pass it by in lofty scorn. This is not a new 
stand with me. It has been my contention for 
years that in ragtime the American will find 
his most distinctive rhythms—his most char- 
acteristic music.” 


This champion of the jazz, which is de- 
fined as ragtime raised to the Nth power, 
is of the opinion that the change in the 
popular American attitude toward music, 


‘in regarding it as a daily spiritual need 


rather than a mere pastime, has been 
brought about paradoxically by the aston- 
ishing material success of not a few con- 
temporary musicians. Their box-office tri- 
umphs have undoubtedly led many so- 
called captains of industry to realize that 
“‘perhaps there is something in music after 
all.” 

Possibly, the writer concludes, one of 
the reasons why music has earned the rep- 
utation for being a poorly paid profession 
(despite an occasional Paderewski, Caruso. 
or McCormack) is that, for the most part, 
the thousands of teachers of music scat- 
tered over the country who do not receive 
nearly so much for their services as they 
should are people of education and entitled 
to social standing and recognition in their 
communities. If they did not have this 
social standing by common consent, and 
only a few stars were observed twinkling, 
the great fortunes earned by men in the 
profession would be more conspicuous. 
As it is: 


“The average father knows that if the son 
works as hard in music as he might in business, 
and if he elects to do the profitable as well 
as the artistic things, he stands a chance ~‘ 





ADE, O'NEILL AND COMPANY 


becoming a man with an income which few 
financiers would despise. If he isa composer of 
successful compositions and receives adequate 
royalties upon the mechanical rights of his 
works his annual income under very favorable 
circumstances need not drop below the five 
figures of the rich man of fiction. Indeed, 
there have been cases of musicians whose in- 
comes have not only run into the hundred 
thousands, but who have been compelled to 
make income tax returns large enough to irri- 
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tate a real Croesus! But, you say, there are 
only a few Carusos, McCormacks and Pade- 
rewskis. True, but in proportion to the size 
of every industry there are only a very few 
men with enormous incomes equal to these 
men. There are men like Irving Berlin and 
George M. Cohan, whose incomes from pop- 
ular successes have been enormous. As in 
everything else, we must have music to suit 
the oatmeal taste as well as the Pate de foie 
gras appetite.” 





MANY ARE CALLED, AND TWO ARE CHOSEN 
FOR THE DRAMATIC HALL OF FAME 


growing in stature year by year, but 

in only one instance has our native 
drama evolved a really master craftsman 
and, among strictly present-day drama- 
tists, only one has reached the artistic 
stature of the top of the second grade. 
Such, at least, is the dictum of George 
Jean Nathan, who, in sixteen years spent 
as a professional play reviewer, has “given 
the studious eye to four or five thousand 
diverse exhibits.” The dramatist who, in 
his opinion, has come nearest taking his 
place at the head of American playwrights 
and who has come closest to the writing of 
vivid, racy, faithful, sound native drama 
than any other is—George Ade! Of those 
who have come to the front in the last 
dozen years, there “is only one whose 
shoulders begin to lift clearly above the 
local crowd.”” That one is Eugene O'Neill, 
“the one writer for the native stage who 
gives promise of achieving a sound position 
for himself, if not with the first dramatists 
of present-day Europe, at least with the 
very best of European second-raters.” 
That O'Neill will go higher than this is a 
question in the mind of Mr. Nathan, who 
judges his future not from such plays as 
“The Moon of the Caribbees”’ (an admir- 
able piece of writing) or ‘Beyond the 
Horizon” (which has been called the most 
important play of the past year) or ‘‘The 
Straw” (with several remarkably written 
scenes), but from his poorest plays. ‘‘For,”’ 
says this critic, writing in the Smart Set, 
“‘a dramatist’s future is to be measured 
more accurately by what he has tried to 


4 on American dramatist seems to be 


do and could not do than by what he has 
been able to do. He is besieged by doubts 
as to O'Neill's final status when he con- 
siders the vaudeville grand-guignolism, 
however effective, of his ‘In the Zone,’ the 
unintentional burlesque of his ‘Where the 
Cross Is Made,’ and the ibsenescence of 
his ‘The Rope.’ These were not mere 
left-handed jobs. I have reason to know 
that O’Neill himself considers the two last 
named plays sound efforts: he would not 
hear, indeed, of a suggestion that he tear 
up the manuscript of ‘Where the Cross Is 
Made’ and so get rid of the strain it would 
place upon his future reputation. But it 
may be—and I hope it will be—that I am 
wrong: O'Neill may, as the theatrical 
phrase has it, top his writings from year 
to year. If he does, his future is the most 
brilliant future an American playwright 
has thus far known.” 

As for George Ade, the Smart Set critic 
writes of him in the past tense because “‘he 
gave up writing for the stage even as his 
talents were mounting to their full flower.” 
But: 


“His ‘College Widow’ and his ‘County 
Chairman,’ the former in particular, were 
worth any dozen plays offered up by his 
American confreres in competition with him, 
Ade wrote Frank Merriwell and Edward West- 
cott plots; he wrote with what was almost a 
Walter Hasenklever indifference to technique, 
form and finish; he wrote for the stage in terms 
of the circus tent. But for all that, with his 
observing humor, his healthy satire, his under- 
standing of his people, he came nearer writing 
first-rate, real American drama than any other 
man I know.” 
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What of the others? To summarize a 


few of them: 

“Zoé Akins, some years ago, wrote in ‘Papa’ 
what is perhaps the most distinguished piece 
of fantastic comic writing that the present- 
day theater knows: nothing has been done in 
Europe to equal it. But she has done nothing 
since that is worthy of note. Her ‘Magical 
City,’ ‘The Secret of Sienna,’ ‘Such a Charm- 
ing Young Man,’ and ‘Did It Really Happen?’ 
are diverting little things, but not important. 
Her ‘Déclassée,’ for all its two well-written and 
full-flavored scenes, is of the mossy stuff of the 
theater of de Croisset, Pinero, et al. And her 
‘Foot-Loose,’ tho a polished example of play 
revision, obviously does not count. . .. Booth 
Tarkington’s ‘Clarence’ is a thoroly deft and 
amusing farce-comedy, but nothing else that 
the novelist has done in the way of play- 
writing causes one to pause. Avery Hopwood 
who started out with perhaps the brightest 
promise of them all, has descended lower and 
lower in the scale with the passing of each 
year; he presently devotes himself entirely to 
the brewing of-lucrative yokel traps. Edward 
Sheldon has written a number of excellent, 
original, separate scenes, but never a play 
that merited ’serious consideration. .. . Philip 
Moeller is a mere Madame Tussaud. George 
M. Cohan, the most proficient popular play- 
wright in the world theater of the present 
time, makes no pretence to artistic effort. 
Percy Mackaye makes the pretence, but that 
is all. Margaret Mayo has talent, but directs 
it only at the box-office. Edward Knoblauch, 
whose ‘Kismet’ and ‘The Faun’ are both meri- 
torious. plays—tho the former is largely a 
compilation and the latter a derivation from 
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Molnar—wishes himself to be considered an 
Englishman, and hence is without the catalog. 
Thompson Buchanan's only white mark is his 
satirical farce, ‘The Cub.’ Harry Leon Wilson, 
Rupert Hughes [?] and other popular novel- 
ists have done nothing when they essayed the 
dramatic form. Eleanor Gates’ ‘Poor Little 
Rich Girl’ was a very good thing of its kind, 
but she did nothing worth while before and 
has done nothing since. Clare Kummer has 
a happy gift for light humor, but her plays— 
from any serious point of view—are mere draw- 
ing-room vaudeville. They are diverting little 
affairs but, in any final estimate, fluff. Mon- 
tague Glass, a first-rate sculptor of character, 
a fine story-teller, and a searching and excel- 
lent humorist, is not a playwright: the drama- 
tization of his themes he regularly entrusts to 
such show-doctors as Roi Cooper Megrue and 
Jules Eckert Goodman. And the rest? Some, 
like Jesse Lynch Williams, James Forbes and 
Joseph Medill Patterson, have shown flashes as 
evanescent .as summer lightning. Others—the 
great majority of them—have shown nothing.” 


Older American dramatists are dismissed 
categorically by this critic in the following 
order: Steele Mackaye, ‘a paleolithic 


‘Winchell Smith ’”’; Bronson Howard, ‘‘an 


early Siamese Twin, half Henry De Mille 
and half Clay M. Greene’’; William Gil- 
lette, ‘‘a highly proficient and polished 
Hal Reid’’; David Belasco, ‘‘a theatrical 
Ringling”; Clyde Fitch, ‘‘a suave and skil- 
ful parrot’; Langdon Mitchell, ‘‘the best 
of the lot, who wrote one moderately 
adroit comedy and then went to bed for 
the rest of his life.” 





IS THE MUNICIPAL THEATER A FAILURE? 


Crichton,” ‘‘Fanny’s First Play,” ‘“Every- 


HERE was genuine disappointment 

and surprize among the theater-lovers 

when it became known recently that 
the widely heralded Northampton (Massa- 
chusetts) experiment had been, at least 
temporarily, discontinued. It was an at- 
tempt to produce in this country, with 
civic aid, the best available plays of a kind 
that would be beneficial to the community; 
in other words, the long-awaited Municipal 
Theater. Its final and representative sea- 
son mcluded, in addition to a new play by 
Eleanor Gates and several popular pieces 
of good average, ‘‘A Doll’s House,” ‘‘Arms 
and the Man,” “Ghosts,” ‘“The Admirable 


man,” ‘‘Hindle Wakes,” “The Truth,” 
“Quinneys,’’ ‘“‘The Philanderer” and ‘‘The 
Tragedy of Nan,”’ all, we are told, beauti- 
fully staged and adequately played. De- 
spite the inevitable restrictions of stock- 
production, writes Mary Brewster in the 
Theater Magazine, masterpieces such as 
Strindberg’s ‘‘Easter,’’ Masefield’s ‘‘Nan”’ 
and Ibsen’s ‘“‘Ghosts’”’ were “rich in those 
exquisite moments when the ideal is tran- 
siently captured and stored for permanent 
inspiration.”” A point of criticism has 
been that more encouragement was not 
given to new writers. Yet a number of 
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WHERE THE MUNICIPAL THEATER IS NOT A FAILURE 


The Gorodsky or City Theater at Omsk, Siberia. 


This fine playhouse is owned and managed by the City. 


Every large town in Siberia is said to have one; which goes to show that America, with all her boasted civiliza- 
tion, in some respects is behind comparatively primitive Siberia. 


original productions were made—five in 


the past seven years—that proved impos- 
sible without the subsidy that the theater 
was supposed to have, while, actually, its 
existence always depended upon its annual 


financial returns. Nevertheless, we read, 
the organization, directed by Melville 
Burke, never cost the city enough to war- 
rant its being classed as a “‘financial fail- 
ure.”’ On the other hand, its less easily 
reckoned values were inestimable. ‘‘Com- 
ing from every part of the United States, 
the players brought illustrative inclusive- 
ness to the building of an organization of 
the breadth a municipal theater should 
have if it is to avoid the provincialism 
that limits any art.’’ To the questions, 
is a genuine municipal theater possible in 
America? and, if so, which section is most 
javorable to its realization? The Theatre 
Magazine writer replies that Northampton, 
a collegiate and industrial center, seemed 
an ideal environment, in spite of its puritan- 
ical inheritance. The weakness at North- 
ampton was that the work could not de- 
pend upon stable municipal recognition, 
but was at the mercy of fluctuating fac- 
tions. Furthermore, the supreme impor- 
tance of a truly municipal theater was too 


often confused in the public mind with 
lesser theater types—the community thea- 
ter, with its emphasis on local and com- 
munal expressions: ‘little’ theaters, with 
their tendencies to over-specialization; ‘art 
theaters,’ in their more exclusive form, and 
‘peoples’ theaters in their sense of general 
participation in management. The muni- 
cipal theater (in American adaptation) is 
much larger in object than are any of these 
which often have an amateur element de- 
structive to essential drama when amateur 
assumes authority. What these lesser 
theaters have in common with the muni- 
cipal theater is that all are departures from 
strictly commercial control. From all this 
has come much of the confusion that has 
handicapped America’s one serious move 
toward a genuine municipal theater—one 
that, above all, is of professional breadth 
and authority, offering significant drama 
for its own sake, and not for the special sake 
of any community or propaganda. 
Emphasis is placed on the fact that while 
its values are “beyond question,’’ the mu- 
nicipal theater idea is a daring departure 
from American traditions of theater sup- 
port, and in Northampton there has al- 
ways been more or less opposition to this 
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“only first-class and well-equipped theater 
owned by a city in the United States.” In 
1892 it was accepted by the city with the 
condition that it be used only for attrac- 
tions of the better sort; for no political 
gatherings; and that its debts be assumed 
as well as its profits. The donor was the 
late Edward H. R. Lyman, a merchant of 
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Brooklyn and Northampton. His son and 
daughter encouraged the original policy, 
but in 1912 a change was made from booked 
attractions only to a resident company play- 
ing regularly throughout the season, except 
on evenings when desirable visiting attrac- ~ 
tions could be secured. The original policy 
is thought to have been the best policy. 





FILM RIGHTS AND WHAT THEY ARE WORTH 


ment business has undergone a more 

remarkable development within the 
last year or so than that concerned with 
the sale of plays to the motion-picture 
people. In the beginning, the motion- 
picture producers paid about $1,000 for 
the film rights to a successful play—if, in- 
deed, they bought it at all—and all hands 
were more than satisfied. Then, with the 
increased realization of the value of the 
play advertizing to the pictures, the prices 
started to go up. About a year ago they 
had reached the stage when $50,000 was 
being offered for some of the most success- 
ful of the season’s plays, but today $50,000 
is anything but an exceptional price. Re- 
cently, reports the New York Times, 
$110,000 was refused for the motion-pic- 
ture rights to “‘The Storm,” and there are 
half a dozen or more instances where even 
that figure has been beaten. 

According to those who are in position 
to know, a bona fide offer of $250,000 has 
been received for the film rights to ‘‘East 
Is West.” The offer was rejected—not 
necessarily because the amount was con- 
sidered too low, but because the producer 
of “East Is West’ is beginning to hope 
that that play will duplicate the career of 
“The Bird of Paradise,’’ which is at present 
in its ninth or tenth year. Incidentally, 
this play will undoubtedly bring several 
hundred thousand dollars for pictures, for 
it is a piece known up and down the whole 
country, and now in England as well. 

For ,” finishing its second 


ere no phase of the amuse- 


“Lightnin’, 
year in New York, the movie men have 
offered $200,000, but it has not yet been 
accepted. ‘39 East,’’ with a mere shell 
of a story, brought $5,000 for pictures, 
but it was the title for which the $45,000 


was paid. A classic example of this is con- 
tained in the case of “Clarence.”” Following 
a season’s run in New York, $100,000 
has been offered for the film rights to 
this piece, altho the story of the play 
amounts to nothing, and there is no reason 
to believe that it will make a good picture. 

Apparently a season’s run in New York 
automatically makes a play worth about 
$100,000 to the film producers. Douglas 
Fairbanks has offered $125,000 for the 
rights to “‘A Tailor-Made Man,” and the 


‘ rotund Mr. Arbuckle is willing to pay $75,- 


000 for ‘‘As You Were,” a musical comedy. 
Neither of these offers has been accepted 
as yet. The highest price actually paid to 
date is $175,000, given by David W. Grif- 
fith to William A. Brady for the motion- 
picture rights to ‘“ ’Way Down East.” 
The same amount has been offered for 
“Ben-Hur,” but has not been accepted. 
The producers of ‘Baby Mine” wisely 
waited for the golden era ‘and were re- 
warded a few weeks ago with $87,000. 
“Common Clay”’ was sold a year or more 
ago on a royalty basis and has already 
yielded the producer and the playwright 
some $90,000. ‘‘The Sign on the Door” 
has just been sold to Norma Talmadge for 
$75,000 and ‘‘Wedding Bells’’ went to her 
sister, Constance, not long ago for $50,000. 
The shallowest failure is worth thousands 
of dollars these days—“‘Curiosity,”” which 
lasted a few weeks at the Greenwich Vil- 
lage this last season, sold to the films for 
$17,000, and “Oh, Henry!” is said to have 
brought $6,000. When “Within the Law” 
brought $50,000, nearly two years ago, that 
figure was considered sensational. But, as 
a fairly representative instance, $75,000 has 
now been offered for ‘‘Friendly Enemies’’ 
and its producer is holding out for $100,000. 





A LITTLE COSMOS 


RUTHERFORD’S LATEST IDEA OF THE HEART 
OF THE ATOM 


T has long been considered probable that 
the atom is an electrical structure com- 
posed of positive and negative particles 

held in equilibrium by electric or magnetic 
forces. In recent years evidence has 
accumulated that it consists of a positively 
charged nucleus surrounded at a distance 
by a distribution of electrons which makes it 
electrically neutral. This nucleus, which 
contains most of the mass of the atom, is of 
exceedingly small dimensions. The region 
occupied by the external electrons around 
it is very large in comparison. Having 
developed these views before the Royal 
Society recently, Sir Ernest Rutherford 
went into the topic of the heart of the atom 
—its nuclear constitution. 

In miniature the atom may be likened to 
the solar system, the sun representing the 
positive nucleus and the planets the 
negative electrons, altho the forces which 
hold the constituents of the atom together 
are electrical and not gravitational. Just 
as the planets occupy only a minute pro- 
portion of the volume of the solar system, 
so the nucleus and the electrons of the atom 
occupy a definite region but do not fill it. 
The electrical charge on the nucleus is the 
fundamental part of the atom, for on it 
depend both the number and the arrange- 
ment of the surrounding electrons. The 
work of the clever physicist, Moseley, 
showed that the nuclear charge varies in a 
simple way from atom to atom of the 
chemical elements. If the atoms are 
arranged in order of increasing atomic 
weight, then the nuclear charge of hydro- 
gen, the lightest element, is one unit of 
electricity; of helicon, the next lightest, 
two units; of lithicon, three units, and so 
on up to the heaviest atom, uranium, with 
a charge of ninety-two. 

Thus, with few exceptions, the number 
of units in the nuclear charge is repre- 
sented by the atomic number of the ele- 
ment. All the chemical properties of an 
element are determined by its nuclear 
charge and to only a secondary extent by 
its atomic mass or weight. This conception 
gives a rational explanation of the existence 
in some cases of “isotopes’’ of the same 


element—atoms that are almost indistin- 
guishable from each other in their chemical 
properties but are different in mass. Study 
of radioactive substances has shown that 
the nuclei of radioactive atoms consist in 
part of helium and electrons, and in an 
atomic explosion the helium nucleus is ex- 
pelled with very great velocity. The view 
has thus arisen that the nuclei of all atoms 
are composed of a number of positively 
charged particles held in very close com- 


THE ARCHANGEL OF THE ATOM 


Sir, Ernest Rutherford in his latest elucidation sug- 
gestsa key to the big universe in the little cosmos. 
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bination by electrons. Sir Ernest Ruther- 
ford is further cited in the bulletin of the 
Royal Society: 


One powerful method of probing the inner 
structure of the atoms is to examine the deflec- 
tion of swift alpha and beta particles from 
radium as they pass through matter. These 
particles move. so swiftly and have so much 
energy of motion that they can penetrate freely 
into the structure of the atom. In the case 
of a heavy atom, however, the nuclear charge 
is so large that an alpha particle cannot pene- 
trate into the actual nucleus, being turned back 
by the intense repulsion; but with light atoms 
such a particle can penetrate the nucleus, and 
therefore it would be anticipated that the 
nucleus, unless a very stable combination, 
would be broken up and parts of the disinte- 
grated atom expelled with great velocity. In 
recent experiments made by the lecturer with 
swift alpha particles, it was found that hydro- 
gen atoms were liberated by the collision from 
atoms of nitrogen, together with atoms of a 
previously unknown element having a mass 
about three times greater than that of the 
hydrogen atom. In the case of oxygen atoms 
of the latter kind were alone observed.” 


The evidence shows that the nuclei of 
the atoms of nitrogen and oxygen are 
broken up by the alpha particles and 
it is natural to suppose that the hydrogen 
atom—to say nothing of any other atom— 
expelled from nitrogen was originally a unit 
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of the structure of the nucleus. This does 
not imply that nitrogen and oxygen are not 
chemical elements in the ordinary accepted 
sense but merely that the nuclei are capable 
of being broken down if a sufficiently 
powerful agent can be brought to bear on 
them. 


“The amount of disintegration effected by 
the alpha rays is exceedingly minute, and prob- 
ably not 1 in 10,000 of the alpha particles 
which pass through the gas passes close enough 
to the nucleus to effect its disruption. The 
proof has been obtained only by counting the 
individual atoms by means of the scintillations 
they produce as they impinge on a zinc sulphide 
screen, and even if all the radium available in 
the world were employed several years would 
be required to obtain sufficient disintegration 
to be detected by even a sensitive balance. 
Further examination may show that a similar 
process occurs in light atoms in general, and if 
sufficiently swift particles were available 
probably the process could be extended to the 
heaviest atoms. The experiments thus strongly 
s:pport the idea that the nuclei of all atoms of 
matter are built up of hydrogen or combina- 


.tions of hydrogen with electrons, and the old 


hypothesis of Prout that all the elements are 
built up of hydrogen is in a sense justified. But 
the nucleus presents an unknown region in 
which the forces that bind the parts together 
are on a quite different scale, if not of entirely 
different nature, from those that hold the 
external electrons found in the atom.” 





WHEN THE “OLD GUARD” IN CHEMISTRY 
WERE ROUTED 


explained to Lavoisier by leaders of 

the French Revolution’ that the re- 
public had no need for chemists. The 
chemist was guillotined, but his system 
flourishes to this day. The achievement 
of Lavoisier in overthrowing the super- 
stition of “phlogiston’” ought to stand 
with that of Columbus in discrediting the 
medieval theory of the flatness of the 
earth. It has had consequences no less 
important. 

There prevailed in’ the eighteenth cen- 
tury, explains the distinguished Professor 
Charles Moureu, of the Coll©ge de France, 
in the Revue Scientifique (Paris), an idea 


| goon he was decapitated, it was 





that metals contained a principle of com- 
bustion, a sort of inflammable earth. 
Stahl, the great German chemist, gave the 
name of phlogiston to this ‘‘substance.”’ 
He argued that, in addition to the metals, 
phlogiston was present in the various com- 
bustible bodies, which lost it through the 
process of burning. A metal heated in 
the air was supposed to give up its “‘phlo- 
gistic’’ principle, to yield a dark powder, a 
metallic chalk. The fragments that spout 
in fiery sparks from incandescent iron are 
the metal in its “‘dephlogisticated”’ state. 
Litharge, that reddish powder resulting 
from the calcination of lead in the air—a 
semi-vitreous protoxide of lead—is but 








PECULIARITIES OF PERSONAL APPEARANCE 


lead deprived of its “‘phlogistic.” Fire re- 
leases phlogiston. The most inflammable 
bodies are richest in the phlogistic quality or 
substance. Incombustible bodies are desti- 
tute of phlogiston. The metallic chalks 
or limes are contained in the metals before 
calcination, in combination with phlogis- 
ton. They get back the phlogiston by 
being heated with wood, coal, oil and things 
which like these are rich in phlogiston. 


“Here comes Lavoisier! 

“Everything will change! 

“Increase in the weights of metals, con- 
firmed by him through decisive experiments, 
is to become the corner-stone of the new 
system. 

“Combustion is no decomposition, but, on 
the contrary, a combination, resulting from 
the fixation of a certain gaseous element within 
the combustible body, the weight of which 
augments by exactly the whole weight of the 
gas absorbed. 

“A sensational discovery comes to add new 
force to this theory. 

“The great English chemist Priestley ob- 
tained, by calcining mercurial chalk—oxide 
of mercury—a gas eminently fit to maintain 
combustion and respiration. 

Lavoisier shows that this gas is, with azote 
—that Rutherford had discovered in 1772— 
one of the elements of the air, and he calls it 
vital air and he will call it later on oxygen.” 


Vainly did the “old guard’’—Cavendish, 
Priestley and Scheele—strive to save the 
ideas of Stahl by modifying them. Lavoi- 
sier replied with the decisive argument 
drawn from the fact of weight. The whole, 
he said, is greater than a part. The prod- 
ucts of combustion, heavier than the com- 
bustible bodies, could not be one of the 
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elements of those very bodies. In chem- 
ical reactions nothing is lost, nothing is 
created, matter can not be annihilated. 
If, then, the bodies in question increase 
their weight through burning it is because 
of the gain of a new form of matter. When, 
on the other hand, metallic chalks or limes 
are brought back to the metallic state it is 
not on account of any restitution of phlo- 
giston but because of the loss of the oxygen 
they held before. 

Thus was affirmed, for the first time, the 
elementary nature of the metals. At the 
same time was announced the fundamental 
law of the conservation of matter and the 
quite new idea of the elements. Lavoisier 
recognized as elements all those bodies 
from which could be extracted but one 
kind of matter and which, when subjected 
to every test, remain identical with them- 
selves, indestructible, and not decompo- 
sible. Lavoisier conceived the elements 
as endowed with the power of uniting 
among themselves to form compounds 
with no loss of substance and containing 
the whole mass of the constituent elements. 
These ideas were far from seeming obvious 
at that time. They form the basis of what 
we now.call chemistry. It was the glory 
of Lavoisier to have established and pro- 
claimed them. The method he invented 
and established is the only good one in 
chemistry. Lavoisier had the satisfaction 
—rare sensation for a pioneer—to witness 
the triumph of his own ideas. Before the 
axe of the French Revolution put an end 
to the existence of Lavoisier, the system of 
Stahl was utterly destroyed and the “old 
guard”’ in chemistry had been routed never 
again to rally to the old banner. 





THE GLAND AS A CLUE TO THE MYSTERY 
OF HUMAN FACES 


mysteries—the manner in which she 

has produced the human races, 
white or black, yellow or brown, pug-nosed 
or the reverse—has been afforded by care- 
ful study of what'to medical men are known 
as pathological states. An_ illustration 
may best bring out the, point. When the 
celebrated Parisian physician, Doctor 


fe to some of Nature’s deepest 


Pierre Marie, was a young man, first one 
woman came to him and then another 
seeking relief for persistent headaches and 
mentioning incidentally that their hands, 
feet, faces and bodies had se altered in 
aspect in recent vears that their most fa- 
miliar friends failed to: recognize them. 
This incident, writes Professor Arthur 
Keith, of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
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in the London Mail, forms the beginning 
of our knowledge of the quite common dis- 
ease of growth, as we now know it to be— 
the so-called ‘‘acromegaly.”’ At the same 
time we came to know that the pituitary 
gland, attached to the lower or under sur- 
face of the brain and in point of size less 
than a small cherry, is concerned in regu- 
lating the size and shape of our features. 
In some cases where surgeons have suc- 
ceeded in removing the diseased over- 
growths of the pituitary, the patient’s fea- 
tures have returned to their normal form. 

Next came the discovery that there are 
certain kinds of giants and dwarfs who are 
giants or dwarfs because of disease or dis- 
order of the pituitary gland. Then, again, 
Nature in her disorderly moods produces, 
by another kind of experiment on the pit- 
uitary, a eunuchoid man, long of limb, fat, 
lethargic, beardless—a veritable human 


ox. Medical men mark these cruel experi- ° 


ments on the part of Nature and seek for 
the means to control or circumvent her. 
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BARNUM'’S BIG BOY 


He need not have attained this height if in his time 
the adrenal and other glands were understood. 


—.. 
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THE LONGEST LADY 


She achieved fame in the great days of Barnum on 
account of her size which is now seen to have been an 
affair of a gland. 


For the student of human races these ob- 
servations are of great interest because 
they reveal the machinery which controls 
the ‘featuring’ of our faces and bodies. 
We can best explain the characteristic ap- 
pearances of the European face by sup- 
posing a predominance in the action of the 
pituitary gland: 

Another series of medical observations 
has revealed that the thyroid gland, situ- 
ated in the neck, is also concerned in mold- 
ing the shape and size of our faces, bodies, 
and limbs. When this gland becomes the 
seat of a goitrous disorder in children the 
growth of the body and brain is profoundly 
affected. 

The experiments carried out by Colonel 
McCarrison in India throw a new light on 
the cause of this disorder and lead us to 
hope that an easy method may be discov- 
ered for its prevention. From a study of 
the bodies and skulls of such goitrous chil- 
dren the anthropologist is led to infer that 
the characteristic Mongolian features of 
Chinamen, Japanese, Tibetan, and Bur- 





NATURE'S CRUEL EXPERIMENTS 


mese can be best explained by a dominance 
of the thyroid gland in the races of distant 
Asia. The Mongol is the bulldog of human 
types. 

Our prehistoric ancestors discovered that 
removal, of the reproductive glands brings 
about a profound alteration in bodily ap- 
pearance and mental nature. Every farmer 
knows that the younger the animal on 
which the operation is performed, the 
greater the changes that are brought about. 
The reproductive glands are concerned not 
only in the bodily and mental characters 
which differentiate man from woman but 
influence also other or non-sexual features. 

The effect of grafting fresh sex glands on 
animals and human beings which have been 
rendered sexless by operation or disease is 
of recent date. By grafting the male or 
female gland in the young eastrated or 
sprayed animal the surgeon can call forth 
the’ manifestations of the male or female 
characters of body and mind. 

In recent years we have learned that 
two small glands situated in the loins above 
the kidney—the adrenal glands—are con- 
cerned in the growth of the body, particu- 
larly in the manifestation of all the changes 
which take place as we pass into manhood 
and womanhood. 

On these bodies Nature performs experi- 
ments of an exceedingly cruel nature. 
Cases are known where infants on their 
mother’s lap begin to assume all the dis- 
ordered manifestations of sexual ripeness; 
more commonly the subjects of this dis- 
ease are children just starting at school— 
‘infant Hercules’ they become. In all 
such cases there is a morbid overgrowth, 
or tumor, of the rind of the adrenal glands. 

Disorders of this kind may occur at a 
later phase of life. Prof. T. R. Elliott has 
told of the case of a young woman whose 
sexual life came suddenly to an end and 
she began to assume the bearded face and 
some of the bodily attributes of the oppo- 
site sex. She was found to be suffering 
from a tumor of the adrenal gland. With 
its remoyal the patient recovered her 
womanly features. 

Altho the matter is far from proved, we 
have reason to suppose that the adrenal 
glands are concerned in determining the 
color of the skin. Doctor Thomas Addi- 
son discovered years ago that disease or 
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THE WHISKERED WONDER 


She got into a circus in her day, but now she would 
getinto a beauty parlor and have her face made smooth. 





destruction of the adrenal glands is usually 
accompanied by the deposit of a black pig- 
ment in the skin. We know that these 
glands throw into the circulating blood a 
substance which can make pigment-con- 
taining calls contract or expand. We have 
good reason for assuming that these glands 
are concerned in regulating the tempera- 
ture of the body. It is a logical inference 
that they should have a direct influence 
on the deposit of pigment in the skin. 
Nature will, then, continue to perferm her 
erratic and often cruel experiments, and if 
we watch her and have patience we may 
learn her secrets. 
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A PHYSICIAN’S PROTEST AGAINST THE AD. 
VANCED PRACTICE OF MEDICINE 


O not a few successful medical men 

of our time—men who are not only 

competent practitioners but  suc- 
cessful ones from every standpoint—med- 
ical societies, medical organizations and 
medical associations are rapidly losing im- 
portance. By attendance at the meetings 
of these bodies, often at the cost of valu- 
able time, medical men learn what is in 
reality of very little value, if any, in caring 
for their suffering patients. 

This attitude to the so-called advances 
n the practice of medicine is that of Doc- 
tor Beverley Robinson, who writes in the 
New York Medical Record. Too often, he 
says, physicians at the gatherings of these 
medical organizations listen to half-boiled 
or half-baked researches on the part of 
young men who have had little rea. experi- 
ence in actually taking care of patients. 
What these youths do know turns out, as 
a rule, to be “all hospital findings and 
doings.”” The final appeal of these glib 
young men—boy doctors—is too often to 
laboratery work, much of which is very 
new and not at all substantiated by actu- 
ally sufficient results. Hence the phy- 
sician of experience remains unconvinced. 
Experience teaches the trained physician 
that these alleged discoveries rest upon 
nothing ‘substantial. Doctor Robinson 
adds: 


“Again, is the new, so-called advance, which 
we now have in our cities and in some of 
our best hospitals—notably the Massachusetts 
General Hospital of Boston, Mass.—in sus- 
taining and strongly advocating diagnostic 
clinics, where the difficult cases can go, be 
examined by different prominent specialists 
for a relatively small amount of money, and 
later returned to their former medical advisers, 
probably their family physicians, with the diag- 
nosis and maybe the treatment affirmed, or as 
it were, definitely established,—is this really 
to be considered advantageous? In some 
cases, perhaps, it is. In many instances, as- 
suredly it is not. 

“My observations would go to show that 
very refined diagnoses are of decidedly greater 
interest to the research worker than they are 
to the all-around practitioner or, in final out- 
come, to the patient.” 


There is a tendency among the rising 
young orators of the medica! society meet- 
ing to forget truths based upon experience 
in medical practice—such truths, for in- 
stance, as that physicians do not as a rule 
cure disease. Physicians really relieve the 
symptoms of disease, but this simple fact 
is too unpalatable to the half-baked juve- 
niles of the medical societies. They do not 
like to think that doctors are successful if, 
while curing symptoms, they do no in- 
cidental harm to the patient. Doctor 
Robinson proceeds: 


“To me it is lamentable and deplorable in 
the highest degree the way in which the old 
and better treatment of ordinary ailments has 
passed by and is now absolutely ignored or 
neglected. True, we have had some great and 
notable discoveries in the practice of medicine 
during the past twenty or thirty years, but 
they can be counted on one’s fingers. And 
the modern way of making every man, woman 


‘ and child introspective and searching for or 


recognizing ailments, serves no good purpose. 
It lessens faith in one’s sanest adviser and 
bandies the poor, misguided victim of so-called 
science from one physician’s control to an- 
other’s. 

“Thus it is that the latest outpouring of a 
city doctor of wide experience is that he is 
ashamed to take people’s money for the treat- 
ment of an ordinary cold, because he knows 
how useless his advice is.. If we simply went 
back to the good old days of nitre and am- 
monia and backed it up with a mustard foot 
bath and hot toddy, there would be little or no 
call for poisonous aspirin and still more abom- 
inable acetanilid, which has brought to death 
many.” 


The impressions of Doctor Robinson are 
confirmed by comment in such organs of 
medical opinion abroad as the London 


Lancet. There is too much “artistry” in 
the medical practice of the day and not 
enough common sense—the common sense 
displayed by Lister when he turned the 
boy doctors out of the hospitals and al- 
lowed patients to enjoy the blessings of 
fresh air. Every now and then, it seems, 
there must be a revolt against the defer- 
ence paid by “experts’’ to hospital expe- 
rience. 





A MATTER OF MIMICRY 
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BIOLOGICAL ORIGIN OF WOMAN’S SUPERIORITY 
TO MAN IN ACTING 


T becomes obvious to all of us very 
early in life not only that the female is 
superior to the male in acting, but that 

this superiority is in some subtle fashion 
inherent in the circumstance of sex itself. 
The histrionic instinct is essentially femi- 
nine. The masculine qualities do not include 
the gifts which taken together make the 
actor great. It has been said often enough 
that there is a blend of both masculine and 
feminine in the truly great actor, but the 
great actress is essentially feminine, even 
when she is imitating the male and enacting 
a masculine part. 

Woman's superiority to man in the art of 
acting must have had a biological origin 
because it has persisted. It was a superior- 
ity that had a function to perform in the 
evolution of society. What was that func- 
tion? In reply, we are referred by Pro- 
fessor A. Wyatt Tilby, in the Edinburgh 
Review, to the familiar fact of mimicry in 
nature. Mimicry is often the consequence 
of instinct, and it is wonderful to note with 
what frequency the faculty of mimicry is 
encountered in the biologist’s world. 


‘“‘Mimicry, or protective resemblance in 
coloring or appearance to the surroundings, is 
a visible recognition and admission of the 
power of circumstance, here displayed as a 
neutral background, of which the strong take 
advantage for offence and the weak for defence. 
The great carnivora adopt the stripes and spots 
of sun and shade in their native forests to con- 
ceal their movements. The Siberian tiger and 
Polar bear are white as the snow in which they 
dwell. The mantis insect (Gongylus gongylodes) 
simulates a flower to deceive its prey. 

“In these cases mimicry is an accessory of 
offence; more generally it is the foundation of 
defence, and innumerable classes have found 
safety from enemies in imitation of their sur- 
roundings and relative invisibility.” 


This is in itself a plain submission to cir- 
cumstance, and it imposes a consequent 


limitation on the will. The animal that 
adopts a protective mimicry as the condi- 
tion of security can never belong to the 
dominant type. The more perfect the 
mimicry the less dominant the type. There 
are insects which imitate with scrupulous 


fidelity the foliage in which they live or 
adopt the external form of very different 
animals with which they consort. The 
device purchases security—within the lim- 
ited range of the foliage or tribe to which 
the mimic is attached. Divorced from its 
surroundings, the animal at once appears 
conspicuous against an unaccustomed back- 
ground. Submission to cifcumstance is 
therefore the price of its continued exist- 
ence: 


“But it is highly significant that the most 
perfect examples of mimicry, or submission to 
circumstance, are generally confined to the 
female. In many instances the male of the 
species is conspicuous and provided with 
wings for flight, while the female is wingless 
and entirely imitative of her surroundings. 
The reason for the contrast between the sexes 
is clear. The life of the male is less important 
for the species than that of the female, and he 
is therefore free to seek variety and adventure, 
while his mate, specialized for one vital end, 
produces the next generation in security. 
The mimicry may, to some extent, result from 
the lack of locomotive ability imposed on the 
female by her maternal duties. Those who 
hunt for analogies may perhaps observe that 
the same position applies universally, for it is 
proverbial that women are more submissive 
to their environment, and take their color 
more obediently from their surroundings than 


men. 


Mimicry is to some extent common to us 
all, adds Professor Tilby. Its adoption is 
only a question of degree, but it is often con- 
fined, in its extreme form to one sex for one 
particular purpose. It does not necessarily 
involve degradation of the species or de- 
generation of the individual. It merely 
stereotypes its position and forbids its 
further evolution. The question whether 
mimicry is conscious and determined from 
within by intelligent purpose—speaking 
now of the primitive forms of female exist- 
ence—or unconscious and dictated from 
without, is an extraordinarily difficult 
problem. When the answer to it has been 
found we shall-know whether the female 
was from the beginning destined to be 
superior to the male. Even in the lowest 
forms of sheer mimicry, there are cases 
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hardly susceptible of the explanation of un- 
conscious imitation. Thus the American 
hag moth—a type not of the highest 
standing among the lepidoptera, which 
themselves do not rank as the most intel- 
ligent order of insects—finds it convenient 
to imitate a dead leaf for-its cocoon. If the 
caterpillar can not find at hand a suitable 
place in which to weave its cocoon, it fre- 
quently makes for itself a more satisfactory 
environment by killing the leaves, upon 
which, after they have become dry and 
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It is 
the initial phase of the complex conscious- 
ness which is so indirect, so feminine, rising 
from one evolutionary period to another 
until it culminates in the histrionic tri- 
umphs of a Mrs. Siddons or a Madame 


brown in color, it places its cocoon. 


Bernhardt. There have been many great 
actresses but few great actors, and in the 
primitive forms of life protective mimicry 
is far more frequent among the females than 
it is among the males. The female needs 
more protection than does the male. 





CRIME AS AN APPLIED SCIENCE 


N the opinion of the well known English 
student of crime, Doctor H. L. Adam, 
the criminal is as far from being beaten 

by the police, the detective and the expert 
as ever he was. In some instances, the 
criminal has been the leader in adopting the 
methods of science. The law has uncon- 
sciously helped him in the way of education. 


The criminal has not only, as a rule, en: . 


joyed educational advantages out of the 
ordinary, but has become a master of ap- 
plied science. What one may term the 
professional criminal, is migratory. He 
recognizes neither laws nor nationality. 
The world’s scientists are his mentors. He 
follows closely the achievements of his 
brethren in evil and avoids their mistakes. 
He perceives how and where and why their 
acts lead to detection and he is careful to 
avoid making like mistakes, Devereux. 
the English trunk murderer, copied and 
improved upon the methods of Crossman, 
the English bluebeard. Doctor Adam adds 
in the London Mail: 


“The two great obstacles to the successful 
perpetration of murder have always been the 
weapon and the disposal of the body. In this 
connection the contest between the scientific 
achievements of the law on the one hand and 
the criminal on the other has been fiercest. 
The multiple murderer, Smith, of the ‘baths 
murders,” is the only criminal within my 
knowledge who overcame both obstacles. His 
weapon was water and the body had not to be 
destroyed or hidden. Had he held his hand 
sooner he would never have been discovered. 

‘The three crimes in which science has made 
the greatest headway are murder, forgery, and 


burglary, the first-named being the greatest. 

“The most formidable murderer the law has 
ever had to deal with is the secret poisoner. 
At one time the law was well-nigh helpless 
against him. Subsequently science stepped in 
with infallible ‘tests,’ and the way of the 
poisoner was henceforth for a time beset with 
pitfalls.” 


It was only for a time. On one occasion 
the distinguished toxicologist, Sir James 
Crichton-Browne, told Doctor Adam that 
the poisoner of the future will not resort to 
the blundering methods which enable the 
police to ferret him out. The criminal will 
eschew alkaloids altogether. He will never 
be discovered through the medium of the 
tests of Marsh, Reinsch and others of their 
school. The criminal will use the microbe. 
This forecast was confirmed when Count 
Buturlin amazed the police of the continent 
of Europe by administering disease germs 
to his victims. Every disease has its par- 
ticular bacilli and these may be cultivated 
and administered in plain water without 
any fear of detection. 

The scientific forger can still ‘‘work’’ in 
spite of special vegetable ink, perforations, 
and the penetrative eye of the camera-lens. 
Dr. Adam knows of a case where a forger 
filled up the perforations on a cheque with 
pulp, and re-perforated for a sum many 
times larger than the original sum. 

It must not be forgotten that whatever 
be the technical skill of the criminal in 
using the tools of his deception, he must 
be above all a profound psychologist, an 
artist, perhaps a combiaation of both 




















F it were not for the completeness with 
which it is subject to the sensation of 
terror, the rabbit would probably over- 

run the world. The terror of this animal is 
extreme. It is killed by its own terror, even 
when there is nothing for it to fear. The 
fear places the rabbit at the mercy of its 
enemies, which know that it is afraid of 
everything and act accordingly. These are 
in the main the conclusions of that illustri- 
ous English student of animal life, Miss 
Frances Pitt. As an illustration of her 
meaning, Miss Pitt notes what happens 
when a stoat enters a rabbit’s burrow. The 
stoat is a creature looking like a weasel 
and often mistaken for one. There is noth- 
ing in the situation from a zoological point 
of view to justify the fear of the rabbit, 
which, if it would stand up and fight, must 
get the best of the encounter. The moment 
the stoat appears, panic seizes the rabbits 
in their burrows. If they only ran right 
away, they would one and all be safe. 
This is just what their terror keeps them 
from doing. They halt instead. They sit 
up and listen nervously when but a few 
yards off. Then they hop a yard or two, 
only to look back once more. This looking 
back, Miss Pitt explains in the London 
National Review, is as fatal to them or to 
one of them as it was to Lot’s wife. 

The stoat picks out from among the 
numerous trails to be found in the holes 
one scent, to which he will stick. He 
knows, as well as any huntsman handling a 
pack of hounds, that he must stick to the 
one line, that if he keeps changing quarry 
he will never be able to kill. He chooses 
his line and away he goes, out into the 
daylight, and down the fence side. If the 
rabbit were to gallop off to three or four 
fields’ distance the stoat would be beaten, 
but it merely runs on for a hundred yards 
and then stops. 

Meanwhile the stoat is puzzling out the 
line with its nose to the ground. It tries 
this way and that, casts itself in a circle as 
a huntsman casts a pack, recovers the 
scent and is off again: 


“It darts between the grass-tufts, the sun- 
light making burnished lights on its yellow- 
brown coat, and its black-tipped tail flicking 


THE PHANTOM OF FEAR 


THE PARADOX OF TERROR IN THE RABBIT 
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from side to side, until it seems to skim over 
the ground rather than run on four legs. The 
miserable rabbit, suddenly alive to the ap- 
proaching danger, makes another short rush, 
but does not go far before it crouches again in 
the grass. It lies with its ears back as if hoping 
to be invisible to that relentless foe, which 


really needs no eyes to find it. The scent is 
hotter now, the stoat is racing, mad with the 
joy of the hunt and blind to everything else. 
Hardly has the rabbit crouched than he is up 
with it. Away goes the victim once more, but 
terror is paralyzing it, it sways as if drunk, it 
cannot canter on, its legs refuse to move, and 
with a piteous scream it rolls over on its side, 
lying there unhurt but helpless. A flash of 
brown fur as the stoat hurls itself upon it, a 
gurgling scream that dies away, and a little 
while after some one will find a dead rabbit 
with a hole bitten in the back of its neck so as 
to sever the spinal cord. That is the method, 
quick and sure, always employed by the stoat 
and weasel, but on some occasions the victim 
appears to die of pure fright. The terrifying 
effect of a stoat on a rabbit is perfectly extra- 
ordinary and unaccountable. I have picked up 
hunted rabbits so petrified by fear that they 
have made no attempt to get away. One lay 
in my hands for ten minutes or more before it 
showed some signs of recovery, and even then 
could hardly stagger off home.” 


How many rabbits die of sheer fright 
can not be estimated, but the number is 
considerable. Rabbit psychology is para- 
doxical. The rabbit which knows a stoat 
is on its trail and is so terrified that it waits 
for death helplessly, will go on feeding 
while a cat stalks. A number of rabbits may 
be feeding near a stalking cat and still they 
show no alarm even when the cat seizes one 
of them. The female rabbit, caring for its 
young, may even forget the terror which 
is its second nature and face a stoat and 
drive it away defeated. If the rabbit 
showed this courage on every occasion, it 
would be the dominent quadruped, perhaps, 
and a formidable enemy of the human race 
—much more formidable than the rat. 

All this affords illustration of the truth 
that courage is a qualification for survival 
in the struggle for existance—so high a 
qualification that we may say of a coura- 
geous creature that it is’ marked out fora 
high destiny. The destiny may be tragic 
but it is greater than that of the coward. 
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THE INVENTIVE GIFT AMONG THE LOWER 
FORMS OF ANIMAL LIFE 


ever low in the scale, show fight, the 

will to live and to live in a particular 
way. This quality is shown in the number 
of distinct species—there are twenty-five 
thousand different kinds of backboned 
animals, and a quarter of a million different 
backboneless animals. The tendency to be 
“different’”’ is shown in longevity—in the 
lives of the parrot and the tortoise and the 
elephant and others that could be men- 
tioned. It is shown in the conquest of 
space—the Arctic tern occurring in the 
Antartic circle—and in numbers of other 
ways for which it is difficult to find a com- 
mon denominator. Is it that living crea- 
tures have a unique vital inertia, bound to 
express their nature in spite of discourage- 
ments, bound to persist in the line of their 
being? In any case, what Goethe said is 


"we majority of living things, how- 


true—it is characteristic of organisms, how- 
ever lowly, to be always attempting that 
which apparently is impossible and to be 


always achieving it. 

Noting this quality, Professor J. Arthur 
Thomson, in an article in The New States- 
man (London), goes on to consider another 
quality of organisms for which it is not 
easy to find any other name than inventive- 
ness. The difficulty in using the term in- 
ventions that the capacity for these comes 
to be a racial possession at levels where we 
dare not suppose that we are dealing with 
deliberately thought-out devices. 


“We shrink from the audacious generosity of 
naturalists who have spoken of the sagacity of 
the Venus Fly-Trap and the shrewdness of the 
Bryony which binds itself to the hedgerow 
with a spring-anchor and rides the storm in 
safety; but how are we to describe the brain- 
less starfish’s life-saving surrender of a part, or 
the way in which a dismounted sea-anemone— 
no better endowed with brains—will attach 
itself to the leg of a hermit-crab and climb up 
on to the back of the shell, recovering a lost 
partnership? And if we say that the plowboy 
recovers his seat intelligently while the sea- 
anemone does so reflexly, we have to face the 
difficulty of the origin of the highly profitable 
partnership between the crustacean and the 
q@elenterate [jellyfish, sea-anemones and the 
like]. The hermit crab who deliberately 


seeks a partner-anemone, and puts it on the 
back of his borrowed house, who adds a second 
and a third till he is masked, who removes his 
partners when he has to flit to a new house, 
who sometimes carries a partner on his great 
claw as if it were a weapon (and is it not richly 
provided with batteries of stinging cells?),' has 
a fairly well-developed brain, and his be- 
havior may be suffused with an appreciative 
awareness of what he is doing. But the sea- 
anemone is on a much lower level, without 
nerve-ganglia at all, and yet it is in some cases 
much more than acquiescent in regard to the 
partnership. Responsiveness to the touch of 
the hermit-crab may have come to be en- 
grained in its early constitution, but it is 
difficult to think clearly of its racial establish- 
ment.” 


There is, too, the established fact that 
moles stere earthworms near their head- 
quarters in the autumn, that they bite off 
the heads of the earthworms, with the 


-result that the larder—a last resource when 


the frost grips deeply—remains fresh and 
yet can not creep away. Who can say to 
what extent the mole is aware of what looks 
like an inventive device? The sea swift 
finds little material with which to build a 
nest on the walls of the caves. It makes one 
of consolidated saliva and we have the 
edible bird’s nest. The Greek eagle lifts the 
tortoise to a height and drops it on the 
rocks below with the result that the almost 
invulnerable shell is shattered. Rooks do 
the same with fresh water mussels and the 
gulls do it with the sea urchins. When we 
are dealing with creatures of finely devel- 
oped brains, it is legitimate to assume that 
they are intelligently appreciative of their 
agency. But when we pass to lower verte- 
brates with poorly developed brains, the 
difficulty becomes greater. 


“What are we to say of the New Guinea 
fish, Kurtus, which finds no suitable or safe 
place for the deposition of the eggs, the out- 
come being that the male fastens them in a 
double bunch to a special bony hook on the 
top of his head, and carries them about till 
they hatch? What are we to say of the strange 
frog which Darwin found in Chili, where the 
male carries his small family in his internal 
croaking sacs until they are miniatures of 
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himself and escape? It is a quaint illustration 
of paternal care and of a self-denying ordi- 
nance, but is it intelligently inventive? 

“The difficulty increases when we pass to 
animals on a very different evolution-tack— 
that of insects and spiders. The tailor-ants, 
common in warm countries, make a shelter by 
drawing leaves together, and their cooperative 
hauling is admirable; their mandibles are 
their needles, if you like, but they have 
nothing to sew with; what does each do but 
take a larva in its mouth so that the silk 
secreted from the offspring serves as thread 
for the parents? A common harvesting ant of 
South Europe collects seeds of clover-like 
plants, lets them begin to sprout so that the 
tough envelopes are burst, exposes them in the 
sun so that the germination does not go too 
far, takes them back underground and chews 
them into dough, and finally makes this into 
little biscuits which are dried in the sun and 
stored for winter use. What a brilliant idea— 
and yet it cannot be that !—is suggested by the 
semi-domestication of Green-Flies by certain 
species of ants, and what shall we say of the 
slaves which others bluff into service? Many 
White Ants or Termites grow mushrooms in 
extensive, specially constructed beds of chewed 
wood, and some of the true ants show a similar 
habit.” 


How are we to understand the behavior 
of one of the digger wasps, which lays its 
eggs in a sunk shaft and provisions this 
with paralyzed caterpillars? While the 
hunting and storing are in progress, the 
wasp shuts the mouth of the shaft after 
each visit, but does so in a rough and ready 
fashion. When the larder is full, it seals the 
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entrance with earth and makes a neat job 
of it. Indeed, it takes a minute pebble in 
its jaws and beats the earth smooth. It 
seems that using the pebble is not part 
of the instinctive routine but is an individu- 
al touch, probably with more vivid aware- 
ness than is associated with the rest of the 
agency. The difficulty is to think of the 
origin of either the routine or the finishing 
touch without postulating intelligence or at 
least some appreciation of significance. 

When we come to creatures of the little 
brain type, whose behavior is mainly on the 
instinctive level, we must think, it seems 
to Professor Thomson, of a continual in- 
dividual experimentation with new tenden- 
cies and aptitudes. On this view what 
happens at levels below what may be called 
intelligent learning and invention is briefly 
this, that in the germ-cells, which epitomize 
the past, novelties are of frequent occur- 
rence. These arise organically, of course, 
not by giving thought to the morrow, for 
that the germ-cells, at any rate, cannot do. 
But these germinal cards are put into the 
hands of the player, and it is for the 
organism to play them, to test them, and 
even to find the environing conditions 
where they are of most avail. ‘‘It is in this 
way that the lower animals have profited 
by inborn inspirations never clearly thought 
out, and just as it may have taken a million 
years to fashion the feathers of birds, 
so it may have taken ten millions to 
endow the tribe of ants with their marvel- 
lous repertory of apparent inventions.”’ 


RIDDLE OF THE INSECT THAT CLINGS TO 
THE BEE 


a little insect that persists in clinging 

to the bee obtains its nourishment 
from the living tissue of the bee, in which 
case it is a parasite, or whether it feeds on 
the honey made by the bee, in which case 
it ought to be called a “commensal.” The 
able French entomologist, Professor Mas- 
sonat, who has lately made a minute study 
of the mouth of the tiny creature, comes to 
the conclusion that the insect clinging to 
the bee so persistent!y can not pierce the 


6 it: question has been raised whether 


armor of the bee. Against this, says Doc- 
tor Harold Russell, another famed ento- 
mologist, in The National Review (London), 
there is the fact that the creature usually 
lives or rather fixes itself near the joints of 
the bee where the horny integument is 
weakest. There is the further fact that this 
odd insect—known scientifically as Braula 
ceca—shows a preference for the queen 
bees. As many as twenty have been taken 
from one queen, while it is unusual to find 
more than one or two on the worker bees. 
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The argument based on this is that as 
the abdomens of the queens are usually 
enormously distended with their forth- 
coming progeny, the parasite chooses 
queens as hosts knowing that there will be 
soft spots easily pierced between the sev- 
eral abdominal segments. It is a plausible 
argument, but M. Perez, the noted French 
apiculturist, maintains that he saw a bee 
regurgitate a drop of honey and that the 
so-called parasite ran forward and licked 
up the honey. If this testimony were cor- 
roborated, it would be conclusive against a 
parasitic status. Pending further observa- 
tion, the matter must be left in doubt. 

At first it was thought that this insect 
living on the bee was blind—hence the 
name Braula ceca—but this is an error. 
The little insect has a pair of lateral eyes 
placed behind the antenne and so much 
surrounded by hairs that they are difficult 
to detect. There are few traces of pig- 
ment and none of the characteristic facets 
which distinguish the prominent eyes of 
many insects. The eyes of this degraded 
fly are so atrophied that the powers of 
vision must be small. It moves quickly 
about on the bee, but when removed, it 
finds difficulty in getting back to its host. 
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“It is of particular interest to make a com- 
parison of the antennz of this singular bee- 
parasite with those of its relatives among the 
Diptera pupipara, which are parasitic on other 
animals. Now, in those which are parasitic on 
mammals the antenna is small and hidden in a 
cavity from which it does not tend to project. 
In those which are parasitic on birds there is a 
tendency for the antennz to be thrust forward 
from the front of the head, and to become 
prominent. Presumably contact with feathers 
is less likely to cause injury than contact with 
hair or fur. In those which are parasitic on 
bats (Nycteribiide) there is a prolongation of 
the antennz, which in this respect resemble 
that of the bird-parasites, but there is an ab- 
sence of sensory hairs. In Braula, which is 
only parasitic on bees, the antennz are com- 
posed of the same fundamental elements; but 
the terminal segment is scarcely, or not at all, 
protected by the pit. There can be little 
doubt that parasitism has modified the an- 
tennz of all these insects till they differ mark- 
edly from the typical form in the order of in- 
sects to which they are supposed to belong. 
It is not unreasonable to assume that in Braula, 
where the antennz are comparatively promi- 


nent, it is because the parasite which lives 


perched on a bee is less exposed to having its 
antenne endangered and soiled than one which 
creeps through the hair or feathers of a mam- 
mal or a bird.” 





HAS VEGETATION BEEN DISCOVERED ON 
THE MOON? 


ESULTS of recent observations of 
R the surface of the moon by Pro- 
fessor Pickering may compel us to 
revise old views of our satellite and to 
concede that some form of life survives 


there after all. This opinion is expressed 
by an astronomer connected with the 
Greenwich observatory whose views are 
set forth in the London Post. Some years 
ago, he writes, it was stated that evidence 
had been obtained of the existence on the 
moon of a tenuous atmosphere, snow, vege- 
tation and canals. Now this evidence is 
given in greater detail and with more assur- 
ance as the result of prolonged study of the 
surface features of the moon. .A charac- 
teristic feature of the moon’s surface is the 
vast number of craters, big and little. 


Usually the lunar crater has a very dis- 
tinctive central peak rising to several 
thousand feet above the crater floor, with 
smaller craters irregularly distributed 
within the massive walls. Other craters, 
less numerous, have no central peak at all 
and the crater floor is almost uniformly 
flat: 


“The appearance of the craters suggests 
volcanic activity at some past stage of the 
moon’s history; but it is not agreed that all 
such volcanic action has ceased. For the 
lunar surface is changing. The little crater 
Linné in 1843 was described by Schmidt as 
being seven miles in diaméter and one thou- 
sand feet deep. In 1886 he announced that 
it had practically disappeared. To-day its 
diameter has shrunk co three-quarters of a 





MARKINGS LIKE THOSE ON MARS 


mile. Another notable example of change is 
the large crater Plato. The floor of this 
crater is an almost uniformly level plain, sixty 
miles in diameter, but dotted over with thirty 
or forty tiny cones. These have been found 
fn recent years to alter in prominence; some 
have practically disappeared and others have 
seemed to become more conspicuous. It is 
difficult to account for these changes except 
on the theory of continued volcanic activity 
of the moon. 

“While the appearance of the craters sug- 
gests volcanic action, there are certain diffi- 
culties which prevent the general acceptance 
of the theory. How has the crater without 
a central peak been formed? How can the 
formation of two overlapping craters, per- 
fect in form, such as Theophilus and Cyrillus 
be explained? The rival theory to that of 
volcanic action is the meteoric hypothesis.” 


The meteoric theory receives consider- 
able support in The Astrophysical Journal 
of Chicago. Photographs of bomb craters 
made by bombs dropped from aeroplanes 
show a striking resemblance to the pitted 
surface of the moon. It is suggested that 
a meteor impinging on the surface of the 
moon would act precisely as a bomb. 
This explanation would account for the 
almost uniformly circular shapes of the 
craiers whatever the angle at which the 
meteor impinges on the lunar surface. 

Leaving that question aside, the nature 
of the changes on the moon's surface that 
have been observed by Professor W. H. 
Pickering will be best explained, the Brit- 
ish astronomer says, by reference to the 
crater Eratosthenes: 


“This crater, more correctly described as a 
‘ring-plain,’ forms the eastern termination 
of the lunar Apennines, and is 38 miles in 
diameter. The outer wall rises at one point 
to a height equal to Mont Blanc above the 
central floor, which is itself depressed 8,000 
feet below the general level of the surround- 
ing surface. In the center of the crater are 
two large peaks. As the sun rises on such 
a crater as Eratosthenes and the lunar day 
progresses, the floor of the crater darkens 
until at full moon, when the sun is nearly 
over the crater and geometrical shadows 
are then impossible, the crater is scarcely 
recognizable. This darkening of the crater 
floor is attributed to the growth of vegetation 
during the lunar day (which is as long as 
fifteen of our days), and is analogous to the 
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yearly changes on the earth. The explanation 
that the darkening is due to the growth of 
lunar vegetation appears plausible—no other 
explanation has been offered to account for 
the phenomenon. Similar changes have been 
reported in other parts of the moon's surface, 
scattered in small patches, but none has been 
found near the poles. Pickering describes 
the vegetation as gray, like our sagebrush 
and some of our cacti, and black, like our 
cacti. In every case the growth and decline 
of the lunar vegetation must be extremely 
rapid.” 


The existence of vegetation would in- 
dicate the presence of water, but as the 
density of the lunar atmosphere cannot 
exceed one ten-thousandth part of the 
terrestrial atmosphere, it is clearly im- 
possible that water can exist in the liquid 
state on the moon. If water does exist 
its form would be that of snow or hoar 
frost. Professor Pickering believes he 
has observed, around crater peaks and 
rims, the condensation of water vapor 
into hazy clouds composed necessarily of 
minute particles of snow or ice. The 
clouds show no signs of rapid movement 
and there is no evidence of lunar winds. 


“Perhaps the most interesting feature of 
recent observations of the moon is the dis-, 
covery of markings similar to those in Mars, 
and usually called canals. The Martian 
canals are not supposed to contain water, but 
are rather due to the spread of vegetation ia 
well-defined directions. While very many, 
astronomers will be diffident about accepting 
the reality of lunar canals, it is interesting to 
study the lunar markings, as they may give 
some clue as to the correct interpretation of 
the Martian canals. Pickering has observed 
several systems of canals inside Eratosthenes, 
and altho the fainter markings may be illu- 
sory, the more prominent canal-like featurcs 
seem to be real. The canals originate usually 
in a dark spot—a sort of center of vegetation 
—and run independently of the nature of the 
lunar surface. The canals go through fre- 
quent changes, depending on the lunar day, 
and this fact gives further weight to the theory ° 
of the existence of vegetation.” 


Canals on the moon may be in “ocular 


effect."" The canals on Mars are now 
pretty generally believed to be the effect 
upon the eye of the comparatively low re- 
solving power of the older telescopes. 
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ARE WE OUTGROWING THE IDEA OF 





PROGRESS ? 


tic of the grimly realistic spirit that 

has followed in the wake of the 
Great War than a discussion now engag- 
ing some of the best minds in England. 
The subject debated is progress, in its 
broadest sense. Is there such a thing as 
progress, or is it an illusion? Has faith in 
progress been killed by the war? Such are 
the questions that men are asking one 
another. The controversy was started by 
a book written by the Regius Professor of 
Modern History in Cambridge University, 
J. B. Bury, and was carried forward by a 
lecture delivered by Dean Inge, of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. Havelock Ellis, G. K. 
Chesterton, and Frederic Harrison are 
only three of the eminent thinkers who 
have written articles bearing on the central 
theme under discussion. 

Professor Bury’s book is entitled ‘‘The 
Idea of Progress’’ (Macmillan), and is 
purely historical in treatment. One will 
look in vain in this book for any judgment 
on the general validity of the conception of 
progress. Faith in progress, Professor 
Bury intimates, is like any other faith, 
faith in Providence or faith in personal 
immortality. You are free to accept it or 
reject it, but you cannot either prove it or 
disprove it. What Professor Bury has 
endeavored to do has been to trace the 
history of the idea of progress through the 
ages. What he shows is that progress is an 
entirely modern idea, scarcely two centuries 
old. The Greeks, so far from believing in 
progress, saw their world receding from an 
original ‘‘Golden Age”’ of divine simplicity. 
The Middle Ages looked to another world 
for perfection. Even the Renaissance, in its 
early stages, leaned too heavily upon the 
past to be able to attach importance to the 
idea of progress. Our modern conception 
of progress comes from France—from such 
men as Descartes, Saint Pierre, Condorcet, 
and August Comte—and reached its cul- 
mination in the writings of Herbert Spencer. 
Progress was ‘‘the animating and controll- 
ing idea of Western civilization,” Professor 
Bury states, during the latest small period 
of the world’s history which led to the 


Nec or could be more characteris- 


Great War. Whether it will continue to 
be so, who can say? 

Professor Bury suggests that the idea of 
progress, in an era of evolution, involves its 
own supersession, but he does not tell us 
what is to take its place. The nearest ap- 
proach to a revelation of his mind in this 
connection is contained in a passage in 
which he remarks that the arguments of 
A. J. Balfour, in an address as Rector of 
Glasgow University in 1891, have never 
been answered. Mr. Balfour, on that occa- 
sion, asked a series of searching questions 
about progress and suggested doubts in 
regard to its reality. He not only pointed 
out that the best efforts of men have not 
been inspired by any faith in a millenium 
but definitely disavowed belief in any such 
future, only admitting improvement in the 
human environment and that by constant 
effort and not by inevitable fate. 

Dean Inge, in his recent Romanes lecture* 
at Oxford University, assured his audience 
that the belief in progress, ‘‘not as an ideal, 
but as an indisputable fact, not as a task 
for humanity but as a law of nature,”’ is 
only a modern superstition. He said 
further: 


“For individuals the path of progress is 
always open, but, as Hesiod told us, long before 
the Sermon on the Mount, it is a narrow path, 
steep and difficult, especially at first. There 
will never be a crowd gathered round this gate; 
‘few there be that find it.’ For this reason we 
must cut down our hopes for our nation, for 
Europe, and for humanity at large to a very 
modest and humble aspiration. We have no 
millenium to look forward to; but neither need 
we fear any protracted or widespread retro- 
gression. 

“There will be new types of achievement 
which will enrich the experience of the race, and 
from time to time, in the long vista which 
science seems to promise us, there will be new 
flowering-times of genius and virtue, not less 
glorious than the age of Sophocles or the age of 
Shakespeare. They will not merely repeat the 
triumphs of the past but will add new varieties 
to the achievements of the human mind. 
Whether the human type itself is capable of 


*THE IDEA OF ProGcREss. By W.R.Inge. Clarendon 
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further physical, intellectual or 
moral improvement we do not Ormte 
know. 


“It is safe to predict that we 
shall go on hoping, tho our recent 
hopes have ended in disappoint- 
ment. Our lower ambitions partly 
succeed and partly fail, and never 
wholly satisfy us. Of our more 
worthy visions for our race we may 
perhaps cherish the faith that no 
pure hope can ever wither, except 
that a purer may grow out of its 
roots.”’ 


Havelock Ellis, in a suggestive 
article in the London Nation in- 
spired by Professor Bury’s book, 
points out some of the difficulties 
in the way of the ordinary con- 
ception of progress. ‘Progress 
in the lump,” he says, ‘“‘rolling 
in all directions at once, with the 
varying impetus which genera- 
tions of totally unlike people 
—Materialists and _  Idealists, 
Christians and Agnostics, In- 
dividualists and Socialists—have 
imparted to it, is an impossible 
monster.’”” It may well be said 
that the acceptance of the idea 




















of it is ‘‘an act of faith.”” Even 
the pedestrian metaphor involved 
in the very name of “progress” 
suggests a more rational concep- 
tion. Wecannot “walk forward” 
anywhere without discrimina- 
tion; we must needs leave much that we 
cherish behind; we must needs reject many 
excellent paths when we choose one. The 
argument continues: 


speculations 


“Elie Faure, a critic of penetrating, tho often 
disorderly insight, writing on civilization in a 
book, ‘La Danse sur le Feu et |’Eau,’ which is 
of even more recent appearance than Professor 
Bury’s, recognizes three main possible forms of 
progress, esthetic, moral, and scientific, of 
which the last is alone undeniable without any 
act of faith. It is, at the same time, he points 
out, the only one which is limited to the con- 
struction of a tool, a tool certainly that may be 
used to great ends, yet still worth no more than 
the men who use it. Instead of the word ‘prog- 
ress’ Faure would prefer the more precise ex- 
pression, ‘the realization of a new equilibrium,’ 
which allows for varying differences in the 
quality of the ages, the nineteenth century 





From the London Oudook 


THE MOODY DEAN 


Edmund Dulac’s caricature of the Very Reverend Ralph William 
Inge, Dean of St. Paul's Cathedral, London. 


@ Dean Inge's latest 
deal with the idea of [progress, and suggest ‘Alas, 


Poor (Prehist) Yorick"’ as a suitable caption for the above picture. 


being, in Faure’s opinion, ‘without doubt one of 
the least civilized in history,’ 

“Altho Professor Bury insists on the pre- 
occupation of the French with the idea of 
progress, he makes no mention of Remy de 
Gourmont’s pregnant conception of ‘the law of 
intellectual constancy’—accepted as probable 
by so distinguished a thinker as Jules de 
Gaultier—according to which every species is 
provided with only a limited and constant 
power, the nature of its achievements being 
conditioned by the environmental level on 
which it happens to be placed. That view is 
supported by the recent tendency of anthro- 
pologists to recognize that what we regard as 
the modern species of man really existed at a 
vastly remote epoch, with just the same 
physical conformation and the same brain 
capacity as he possesses to-day. So also it is 


with the civilization or, as Faure would call it, 
the style, of a people. 


A civilization is not 
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indefinitely modifiable, and when it is unable 
to struggle with hostile conditions it gives place 
to another more apt, but springing, not from 
itself, tho some of its achievements may be 
handed on, but from an originally lower human 
level. The conditions of the present age favor 
the contact of civilizations, but it is not clear 
that the result is a new style; it may be only a 
chaotic confusion of styles.” 


G. K. Chesterton says that, from his 
point of view, civilization is neither pro- 
gressing nor declining. It is ‘‘only adven- 
turing.” Man, he tells us, ‘‘has always 
adventured. So have ages. Some adven- 
tures are tragic. Others comic.” In 
further comment on the facts which Pro- 
fessor Bury’s book reveals, he notes that 
“the most historic parts of history . . . had 
no notion of what we call progress, never 
thought of it, never dreamed of it, and 
apparently never needed it and never 
missed it.”” The Greeks, for instance, 
could only stumble out of some primitive 
darkness into such secular light as never 
was on sea or land; they could only create 
standards which we are still trying to emu- 
late; but, alas! they knew nothing of the 
idea of progress. The medievals could only 
just contrive to build the greatest churches 
that the world has ever known, and to 
invent a system of crafts and of guilds 
which are the envy of the modern world; 

ut they knew nothing of the idea of 
progress, poor devils! ‘‘Michelangelo could 
only create once more the bodies of the 
Greek gods and fill them once more with 
the souls of the Christian martyrs and 
prophets; Leonardo da Vinci could only 
practise twenty acts in perfection, any one 
of which was done by one man, only crudely 
a little time before; Shakespeare could get 
no further than writing ‘Romeo and Juliet’ 
as a slight variation on ‘Ralph Royster 
Doyster.’ But Shakespeare knew nothing 
of the idea of progress; so there is an end 
of him.”” The upshot of this argument, as 
it appears in the New Witness, is as follows: 


“It becomes increasingly plain that hardly 
any human beings ever did have any idea of 
progress, at any time when they were really 
progressing. All those generations of giants, 
who left us the mighty works of mankind, went 
to their graves in darkness or blindness about 
this particular star of hope. They were cut off 
from all the joy, the knowledge, the virtue, the 
fruitfulness, the banquet of beatitude that we 
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now enjoy by being in possession of the word 
progress. They had to satisfy their barbaric 
minds with the mere brute enjoyment of the 
thing without the word.” 

Frederic Harrison is almost the only 
participant in the discussion who ventures 
the slightest faith in the old-fashioned con- 
ception of progress. ‘“‘Is not the universal 
cry for a League of Nations,”’ he asks (in 
the Positivist Review), “‘some sign of an 
instinctive desire for the consolidation of 
Humanity? And even whilst we dwell 
under the dire clouds of the great war, does 
not mankind feel the yearning ‘to end war,’ 
to regard war as the curse of man in a way 
never before felt so deeply and so widely? 
And even, in our struggles between Capital 
and Labor, do we not see on both sides a 
new spirit craving to bring about industrial 
harmony?” He concludes that “the op- 
timism of the social reformers who fore- 
see great steps in human progress seems 
cruelly disappointed in matter of time, but 
in the long run the seed that these 
reformers plant slowly grows forth into 
realities and fruits.” 

The London Times remarks that ‘“‘so 
long as we feel the will and power to mold 
our surroundings, the impulse to progress 
will not die.” It continues: 

“For it may well survive as an impulse in 
the heart after it has ceased to be the domi- 
nant ideal and long after it has lost the assur- 
ance of a certainty. The core of the idea is 
its emphasis on realization. It is not so much 
the height of the ideal, as the resolution that 
our ideals, whatever they are, shall be trans- 
lated into practice, which makes the vital 
force of the motive. There it well harmonizes 
with an age which no longer divorces spirit 
from matter, and so has found means to recon- 
cile those two old enemies, science and religion. 
And there, too, it has a function as the coun- 
terpart of individual aspiration. Ideals are 
purified and heightened by the individuals 
who have mounted in the world of spirit; 
progress is the mundane task by which the 
race gives them accomplishment. They may 
be debased there, but they may be also 
widened, and we cannot say that one region 
is alien from the other. The hope of progress 
lies in the collective effort of humanity, which 
as yet is hardly conscious of its oneness and 
has not imagined what it might perform if it 
worked with one purpose and together. And 
the test of progress will be whether, in these 
larger eorts, individual lives are deepened or 
stultifi2zi by the life of the species.” 
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DISCUSSING THE “COLLAPSE” OF THE INTER- 
CHURCH MOVEMENT 


F the thirty Protestant denomina- 

tions which have cooperated in the 

gigantic plans of the Interchurch 
World Movement, only eight, it is now 
stated, want to continue the work. The 
Baptists have definitely withdrawn. The 
Presbyterians, tho they have left the way 
open for a renewal of cooperation if the 
Movement is reorganized, are no longer 
united with it. The situation, as many 
regard it, is desperate, and a decision has 
already been made to reduce the monthly 
expenses of the Movement from $1,000,000 
to $75,000. 

In view of the fact that nearly $180,- 
000,000 has already been raised as the 
foundation of an ultimate fund of $336,- 
000,000, it is at first difficult to under- 
stand why a collapse of the Movement 
appears imminent. The real difficulty 
seems to have been created by the failure 
of the unchurched, or of what are known 
as ‘friendly citizens,’’ to subscribe their 
According 


allotted quota of $40,000,000. 
to the understanding on which the recent 
drive for money was conducted, denomi- 
nations were to receive the monies con- 
tributed by their own members, while the 
Movement as a whole was to get the dona- 


’ 


tions of ‘‘friendly citizens.’’ These latter, 
however, contributed only $3,000,000, 
with the result that the Movement found 
itself unable to meet its obligations. 

Even deeper spiritual difficulties had 
already been created within the Move- 
ment by the clash of conservatives and 
radicals in both the theological and eco- 
nomic fields. Evangelicals found the 
Movement subversive of ancient doctrine. 
Unitarians and Universalists were equally 
unsatisfied. The Movement was assailed, 
on the one hand, because it presented as 
its spokesmen John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
and Roger Babson, and talked of religion 
in terms of dividends. It was attacked 
from the opposite extreme because it sent 
well-known radical sympathizers, such as 
Robert Bruére and Mary Heaton Vorse, 
to write reports on the steel industry. 

However we diagnose the malady, the 
fact remains that recent executive meet- 


ings of the Movement have worn an aspect 
of panic, and that the prevailing tone in 
the comment of religious papers on the 
Movement is pessimistic. Some talk of 
“the most colossal collapse in the church 
since the days of Pentecost.’ Others 
speak of “wanton extravagance” in the 
expenditure of funds. To William G. 
Shepherd, who records his impressions in 
the Christian Herald (New York), it seems 
that ‘‘the Movement lacked a great bound- 
ing-forward progress that would serve to 
sweep America into an enthusiasm for its 
churches because of two things: first, the 
feeling that money was expected to take 
the place of the spirituality of the old- 
time religion; secondly, the distrust of 
classes that seems to permeate all Amer- 
ican life—indeed, all civilization.” The 
Christian Century, organ of the Disciples 
published in Chicago, sees in the ‘‘Inter- 
church debacle’ the passing of an era in 
the religious field. It says: 


“The Interchurch project was not essen- 
tially a new thing. It was an attempt con- 
sistently to carry out, tho on a more compre- 
hensive scale, the same method of church 
activity which had come to be accepted in all 
our Christian programs during the past dec- 
ade. This method was that of the promoter, 
with its promise of a short-cut to great results, 
its use of the technique of secular publicity, 
its dependence upon mass psychology and its 
adoption of highly specialized organization 
as an instrument for putting extraordinary 
pressure upon the feelings of the Christiar 
public.” 


Beginning more than ten years ago, 
there sprang up a series of promotional 
movements which have grown in magni- 
tude and intensity as one after the other 
has been followed by its successor. The 
Laymen’s Evangelistic Movement, the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement, the Men 
and Religion Forward Movement, are 
names cited by the Christian Century as 
marking the earlier expressions of this im- 
pulse to organize, outside of the church, 
some promotional agency of Christian 
enlargement. These first efforts were in- 
spirational and informative in aim and 
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dealt with financial matters only by in- 
direction. But as time has gone on, the 
financial aspect of religion has been more 
and more emphasized. New campaigns 
have taken as models the intensive drives 
of the war period. The Christian Century 
speaks of the Men and Mallions Movement 
within its own denomination as an early 
instance of the wrong kind of emphasis, 
and it points to the Centenary Movement 
of the Methodists and to the New Era 
Movement of the Presbyterians as exposed 
to a similar danger. The feeling is grow- 
ing, it declares, that “‘there is a great illu- 
sion about this method of promoting the 
cause of religion.” 


“It is felt that figures are juggled in making 
reports, that statistical dust is thrown into 
the air which lends plauSibility to claims of a 
degree ‘of success which a cold analysis of the 
facts would not warrant. The fact is that a 
great skepticism has settled down upon the 
minds of discerning churchmen. The feeling 
has grown strong that we are today needing 
something more radically reformative than a 
mere galvanizing of the old ecclesiastical mech- 
anism into a show of life. A deeper-going 
diagnosis of our religious needs is felt to be 
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necessary. The churches do not always re- 
spond when some messenger of an ‘emer- 
gency’ comes to them, breathless, and de- 
mands immediate and enthusiastic support 
for his scheme of salvation. It is this mood 
of intelligent inhibition that explains the fail- 
ure of the Interchurch World Movement to 
release the springs of ardor and liberality in 
the heart of the-church. The church feels 
too deeply the need of prophets and builders 
among her leaders to grow wildly enthusiastic 
over the proposals of promoters who promise 
quick returns for the Kingdom if only the 
money shall be instantly forthcoming. 
Thoughtful churchmen know that there is a 
great deep lack in contemporary religion for 
which no fund, however vast, can be an ade- 
quate substitute, and it is a sound instinct 
that causes them to stand hesitant or to re- 
spond half-heartedly when the claims of so- 
called forward movements are urged upon 
them. \ 

“Like all disappointments, the Interchurch 
débacle lends itself to a providential interpre- 
tation. It has made clear the bankruptcy of 
the promoter’s type of activity. It has shown 
the churches that their present course ends in 
a blind alley. In the mood of solemn humili- 


‘ation which now possesses us we are able to 


see how far we have drifted from our appro- 
priate and natural sources of power.” 





HENRY FORD’S ANTI-SEMITIC CRUSADE 


AS international anti-Semitism struck 


the United States? The question is 
worth considering in connection with 
the appearance in Henry Ford’s paper, the 
Dearborn Independent, of a series of articles 
attacking the Jews. These articles are 
linked by several critics with an amazing 
pamphlet, lately published in London and 
entitled ‘‘The Jewish Peril.’’ Speculation 
is rife as to why Henry Ford has seemingly 
lent his name to just this kind of a crusade. 
We have not seen any editorial comment 
justifying his attitude. William Hard, in 
an article in the Metropolitan inspired by 
the London pamphlet, derides the “great 
Jewish conspiracy.’’ The American Hebrew 
is intensely indignant, and answers in 
detail what it describes as ‘wicked half- 
truths and unabashed lies, the like of 
which we have never seen in an American 
English publication.” 
The articles in the Dearborn Independent 
are unsigned, but the Dearborn. Publishing 


Company and its officers, Henry Ford, 
president, C. J. Ford, vice-president, and 
E. B. Ford, secretary-treasurer, in response 
to a telegraphic query, accept ‘‘full respon- 
sibility’’ for their publication. The first 
article is entitled ‘‘The International Jew: 
The World’s Problem.”” The second de- 
scribes ‘“‘“Germany’s Reaction Against the 
Jew.”’ The third deals with ‘‘The Jew in 
the United States.’’ They set out to show 
that the vengeful Jews of the world are 
united to capture and govern the world. 
This vengeance has already been wreaked 
not only upon Russia, where, at the pres- 
ent time, ‘‘every commissar is a Jew,”’ but 
upon Germany, where, according to the 
argument, Jewish power is strongly en- 
throned. ‘In England the Jew is charged 
with being the real world ruler who rules, as 
a super-nation over the nations, rules by the 
power of gold, and who plays nation against 
nation for his own purposes, remaining 
himself discreetly in the background. In 





“THE JEWISH PERIL” 


America it is pointed out to 
what extent the elder Jews 
of wealth and the younger 
Jews of ambition swarmed 
through the war organizations 
—principally those depart- 
ments which dealt with the 
commercial and _ industrial 
business of war, and also the 
extent to which they have 
clung to the advantage which 
their experience as agents of 
the government gave them.” 

The writer of the article 
dealing with Germany tries to 
show that ‘‘the main source of 
the sickness of the German na- 
tional body is charged to the 
influence of the Jew.” The 
collapse which followed the 
armistice, the German revo- 
lution, from which the Ger- 
mans are prevented from re- 
covering, is “the result of 
Jewish intrigue and purpose.” 
When he comes to definite 
specifications, the writer says: 


“What occurred immediately 
upon the change from the old 
regime tothe new? The cabinet 
composed of six men, which 
substituted the Minister of State, 
was dominated by the Jews 
Haase and Landsberg. Haase 














had control of foreign affairs; his 
assistant was the Jew Kautsky, 
a Czech, who in 1918 was not 
even a German citizen. Also 
associated with Haase were the Jews Cohn and 
Herzfeld. The Jew Schiffer was Financial 
Minister of State, assisted by the Jew Bern- 
stein. The Secretary of the Interior was the 
Jew ,Preuss, with the Jew Dr. Freund for his 
assistant. The Jew Fritz Max Cohen, who 
was correspondent of the Frankfurter Zeitung 
in Copenhagen, was made government pub- 
licity agent. 

“The kingdom of Prussia duplicated this 
condition of affairs.” 


The writer intimates that “‘it is impos- 


sible for the Jew to be a patriot.”” As he 


puts it: 


“The Jews of Germany were not German 
patriots during the war, and altho this will not 
appear a crime in the eyes of the nations who 


THE BOLSHEVIST AND THE BANKER 
Boardman Robinson's conception (in the Metropolitan) of the way in 


which the anti-Semite regards the Jew. 


were opposed to Germany, it may throw some 
light on the Jew’s assertion of patriotic loyalty 
to the land where he lives. Thoughtful Ger- 
mans hold that it is impossible for the Jew to 
be a patriot.” 


Passing on to speak of the Jews in Amer- 
ica, the writer traces their increase, during 
a period of fifty years, from 50,000 to more 
than 3,300,000. Luis de Torres, the first 
man to set foot on American soil, was, it 
seems, a Jew and, incidentally, the dis- 
coverer of the use of tobacco. He “may be 
said to be the father of Jewish control of the 
tobacco business as it exists to-day.” At 
the present time, New York City is a citadel 
of Jewish strength. ‘The very land of the 
city is practically the holdings of the Jews. 
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A list of the property-owners of the 
metropolis reveals only at rare intervals a 
Gentile name.”’ The writer continues: 


“To make a list of the lines of business con- 
trolled by the Jews of the United States would 
be to touch most of the vital industries of the 
country—those which are really vital, and 
those which cultivated habit has made to seem 
vital. The theatrical business, of course, as 
everyone knows, is exclusively Jewish. Play- 
producing, booking, theater operation are all 
in the hands of Jews. This perhaps accounts 
for the fact that in almost every production 
today can be detected propaganda, sometimes 
glaringly commercial advertisement, which 
does not originate with playwrights, but with 
producers. 

“The motion picture industry. 

“The sugar industry. 

“The tobacco industry. 

“Fifty per cent or more of the meat packing 
industry. 

“Upward of 60 per cent of the shoemaking 
industry. 

“Men’s and women’s ready-made clothing. 

“Most of the musical purveying done in the 
country. 

“Jewelry. 

“Grain. 

“More recently, cotton. 

“The Colorado smelting industry. 

“Magazine authorship. 

“News distribution. 

“The loan business. 

“These, only to name the industries with 
national and international sweep, are in con- 
trol of the Jews of the United States, either 
alone or in association with Jews overseas.” 


The culmination of the argument ap- 
pears in a passage which purports to tell 
how Gentile Germany and Russia look at 
the entire Jewish question: 


“Judaism is the most closely organized 
power on earth, even more than the British 


Empire. It forms a State whose citizens are 
unconditionally loyal wherever they may be 
and whether rich or poor. 

“‘The name which is given in Germany to 
this State which circulates among all the 
states is ‘All-Judaan.’ , 

“The means of power of the State of All- 
Judaan are capital and journalism, or money 
and propaganda. 

“*All-Judaan is the only State that exercizes 
world government; all the other states can 
and may exercize national government only. 

“The principal culture of All-Judaan is 
journalistic; the technical, scientific, literary 
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performances of the modern Jew are through- 
out journalistic performances. They are due 
to the marvelous talent of the Jews for recep- 
tivity of others’ ideas. Capital and Journalism 
are joined in the Press to create a political and 
spiritual medium of Jewish power. 

“The government of this State of All-Judaan 
is wonderfully organized. Paris was its first 
seat, but has now been moved to third place. ° 
Before the war London was its first, and New 
York its second capital. It remains to be seen 
whether New York will now supplant London 
—the drift is toward America.” 


The American Hebrew, in heated reply to 
the Ford articles, flatly contradicts many 
of the statements made. Jewish control of 
the press and of capital it pronounces 
mythical. The assertion that ‘‘every com- 
missar in Russia today is a Jew’’ is dis- 
missed ds untrue. The aspersions on 
Jewish patriotism are met by the declara- 
tion: ‘‘We can bring tens of thousands of 
English, French and American men from 
Ypres, the Marne, and Vimy Ridge, from 


_Chateau Thierry to St. Mihiel, to Sedan, 


who will peel off their coats, roll up their 
sleeves and cast, in quick action, into the 
teeth of Mr. Ford and his author the as- 
sertion that ‘it is impossible for the Jew to 
be a patriot.’’’ With reference to the 
statement regarding a preponderance of 
Jews among the landowners of New York, 
the American Hebrew asks: ‘“‘Has anything 
more deliberate been palmed off on the 
American reading public? Have Ford and 
his anti-Semitic propagandists ever heard 
of Astor, Bennett, Brady, Claflin, Eno, 
Gould, Havemeyer, Juillard, Sage, Spencer, 
Trask and Vanderbilt?”’ With further ref- 
erence to ‘‘the bogey of Jewish control” in 
America, the American Hebrew says: ‘‘Of 
course, statistics and names are absolutely 
lacking. When Mr. Ford publishes these 
names aiid statistics in his Dearborn Inde- 
pendent, we should like to have him also 
publish the names, statistics, and especially 
the religious affiliations of those who con- 
trol such essential industries as these: 
Automobiles, coal, food-stuffs, finance, 
iron, oil, steel, transportation.” 

As the best antidote to the Ford articles, 
the American Hebrew and the American 
Jewish press generally recommend a read- 
ing of William Hard’s ‘Great Jewish Con- 
spiracy” article in the Metropolitan. Mr. 
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Hard makes fun of the alleged Jewish plot 
to overthrow the powers and principalities 
of the world and to set in their place “a 
great Jewish autocracy or secret super- 
government or something.” He argues 
that the Jews are too much divided among 
themselves to be able to present a united 
front. 

In Washington, Mr. Hard reminds us, 
Baron Gunzberg, a Jew, is fighting the 
dictatorship of the proletariat as a faithful 
official in the anti-Bolshevik Russian Em- 
bassy of Ambassador Bakhmetev. In New 
York, the anti-Bolshevik propaganda cam- 
paign is conducted through the Russian 
Information Bureau by a Jew—Mr. Sack. 
Among the contributors to Mr. Sack’s 
magazine are Jacob H. Schiff and Stephen 
S. Wise. 

Rabbi Wise is a Zionist. If there is any- 
thing on which the Jews might be in theory 
expected to unite, it would be Zionism. 
Mr. Hard asks us to observe the working of 
that theory in life: 


“The Jews of the extreme ‘Left’ refuse over- 
whelmingly to be interested in Zionism. The 
rich Jews are interested so tepidly that for 
quite a while now, as I utter these words, the 
Zionist Organization in America has been trying 
to raise the sum of $10,000,000 without suc- 
ceeding in raising half of it. The Zionist Move- 
ment has grown and spread its branches and 
come to flower without any indebtedness to the 
extreme ‘Left’ and only lately with any to the 
extreme ‘Right’ in any degree worth mention- 
ing. For years Theodor Herzl, founding mod- 
ern political Zionism, pleaded it in vain to the 
mass of wealthy Jewry. 

‘At this minute in New York it is notorious 
that the extreme Right among the Jews is still 
heavily streaked with indifference to Zionism 
or even with hostility to it and meanwhile in 
Russia it is notorious that Trotsky repudiates 
Jewish nationalism—namely Zionism—along 
with every other nationalism and that the 
Zionist branch of the Moscow Jewish Social 
Democratic Party has bitterly attacked the 
Bolshevik government—as quoted for instance 
in the Moscow Izvestia of September 7, 1918. 

“This Jewish people has radicals like Karl 
Marx and tories like Disraeli and nationalists 
like Herzl and internationalists like Trotsky, 
and on its own essential historical compelling 
project of a national home in Palestine it is a 
hail storm of dispute, first on-the project itself 
and then on every detail of it as it is consum- 
mated, with Israel Zangwill believing in a 
national home but trying to establish it some- 
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where in Africa and finally rending his clothes 
and crying, ‘I have wasted my life trying to 
unite the Jews.’ 

“The sheer, bare, unadorned fact is that this 
people has been a stiff-necked and individually 
self-opinionated and socially quarrelsome and 
factious people ever since the murmurings 
against Moses in the wilderness down to the 
last volley of language between a Jewish ribbon- 
manufacturer and a Jewish trade-union shop 
committeeman on the East Side of New York.” 


In a signed editorial, published in the 
Hearst papers, Arthur Brisbane regrets that 
“race hatred, taking a new lease of life, 
appears in the Far West in a weekly news- 
paper owned by Henry Ford, one of the 
most useful citizens in this country.” He 


adds: 


“Hatred of Jews and ignorance concerning 
them that marked the Middle Ages disgrace 
any man in this age, and are especially un- 
worthy of such a man as Henry Ford. 

“What cunning instigation persuades Mr. 
Ford to deal with a subject he does not under- 
stand, to attack a race of whose achievements 
and history he is ignorant, and to use the great 
influence of his name and the slight influence 
of his newspaper harmfully? 

“Mr. Ford should remember how he himself 
has been ignorantly or maliciously attacked 
and hated. As an antidote to prejudice and 
lies handed down through centuries there are 
here offered to Ford and others a few facts. 

“You are told that Jews reap the harvest of 
those that dare, that they do not take risk on 
their own account. 

“What about the Phoenicians? They were 
of the Semitic race. They were first to sail 
from the Mediterranean through the Straits of 
Gibraltar out into the wild Atlantic. 

“They were first to open the tin mines of 
England, first daring explorers in many lands. 

“And they WERE FIRST TO NAVIGATE 
OUT OF SIGHT OF LAND, traveling at night 
by the stars—they had no compass—risking 
shipwreck in fog or cloudy weather. 

“Does that show lack of enterprize or phys- 
ical courage? 

“Men ask, ‘What have Jews contributed to 
the intellect of the world?’ 

“Three books have influenced the human 
mind above others—Homer, Asop’s Fables 
and the Bible. 

“The Jews wrote the Bible and gave Chris- 
tianity to the world. The mother of Christ 
was a Jewess—especially chosen, undoubtedly, 
for nobility of character and purity of soul. 

“That fact alone should make ‘Christians’ 
hesitate to condemn Jews indiscriminately.” 
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THE CHURCH’S CHANCE OF SURVIVAL AS IT 






APPEARS TO A RADICAL 


N a booklet entitled, ‘‘Can the Church 
I Survive in the Changing Order?” 
(Macmillan), Albert Parker Fitch, Pro- 
fessor of the History of Religion in Am- 
herst College, sums up much of the spiritual 
restlessness of our age, and predicts that 
the church may. perish as slavery and the 
saloon have perished if it is not radically 
transformed. He quotes Rudolf Eucken 
at the outset of his argument, and his book- 
let is compared by one critic with Eucken’s, 
“Can We Still be Christians?’”’ Eucken 
replied to his question, “Yes, provided we 
change the meaning of the word Christian,” 
and Professor Fitch takes substantially the 
same view. 

There are moments in history, according 
to this authority, when great overturns and 
catastrophic culminations of long periods 
of apparent quiescence are inevitable. 
Christ’s advent was a chief occasion and 
convenient date for one; the Mohammedan 
invasion, which ‘‘drove Christianity from 
its birthplace, built the Alhambra, swept 
up to the very gates of Vienna and Tours, 
and created for us the Balkan problem and 
the Near Eastern question’? was another. 
To come nearer our own time, the Italian 
Renaissance, the Reformation, the French 
Revolution, shook the world to its founda- 
tions, and prepared the way for new births. 

Who can fail, Professor Fitch asks, to 
read the signs of the present moment? 
Even before the war, the human spirit was 
in ferment. Cubism and Futurism in art; 
the music of Debussy and Strauss; the 
philosophies of William James and of 
Freud; the plays of Ibsen and Sudermann; 
the novels of Meredith, all showed how 
desperately the civilized mind was ‘‘tear- 
ing at the moral and social traditions of 
the past.” 

And now that the war is over, the situ- 
ation.iseven worse. To artistic and ethical 
revolt has been added disillusionment. 
Our sons, who thought they were fighting 
in a war to end war, “appear to have died 
for a tariff, perished for trade routes and 
harbors, for the furthering of the commer- 
cial advantages of this nation as against 
that, for the seizing of the markets of the 


world.”” Millions of Germans have been 
handed over to alien sovereignty. Our 
despised pacifists and ridiculed conscien- 
tious objectors saw more clearly than the 
rest of us. Out of Russia has come the 
one constructive idea, the Soviet, which 
“represents a moral protest, a profound 
human revolt against the exploitation of 
vast numbers of mankind by an imperial- 
istic society.” 

The old order is breaking down; a far- 
flung rebellion against the old concept of 
authority is everywhere manifest; but the 
church has shown herself powerless either 
to stop the war or to influence the peace 
terms. “What is happening,’’ Professor 
Fitch says, ‘‘is that Western civilization is 
breaking away from a central notion 
around which it was builded, by which it 
was given coherency and power, and, by a 


_ characteristic swing of the pendulum, is 


re-shaping itself upon an idea almost its 
exact antithesis.’ The notion that is 
being outgrown, according to this analysis, 
is the ‘‘dualistic’’ theology of the medieval 
world, the conception of ‘‘the one and sov- 
ereign God of a divided universe.’’ The 
idea that is to take its place is based on the 
evolutionary doctrines of Wallace and 
Darwin, and asserts that ‘‘the world is 
one.” Professor Fitch writes further: 


“If the world is one then the source and the 
criteria of the truth are not plural but one. 
Then the collective experience of mankind, 
which the older order accepted as a guide for 
a portion of our destiny, is the authority for 
it all. Thus the preserved and interpreted 
experiment and insight of mankind, which 
ancient literatures record, and great institu- 
tions preserve, play their impressive part, still 
remain an authority and a guide, but no longer 
an absolute one. And they are forever being 
modified, their values re-appraised, as they 
both are enlarged and corrected by the accu- 
mulating experience of the race. Nothing in 
life, under this world-view, is held sacro-sanct 
as beyond question; nothing except death is 
beyond change. It is not fair to say that 
what we are thus witnessing in this genera- 
tion is the breakdown of all authority. Just 
the contrary is true. It is not the idea of 
anarchy which underlies the modern prgcess; 
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the genuine anarchist is as rare in the world of 
thought and action as the genuine atheist in 
religion. What we are witnessing is the asser- 
tion of a new idea of authority, removing its 
locus from without man and centering it within 
him. . . . What is now happening in the world 
is the gradual transformation of law, govern- 
ment, conduct, religion under the impact of 
this new world-view. Already it has abolished 
three great autocracies, laid the doctrine of 
the divine right of emperors in the dust. Men 
will doubtless continue to seek, in the nature 
of the universe, some justification of political 
authority; but they are not likely to find it 
again in two kinds of power and in two kinds 
of beings. They will set up again their kings 
but they will be constitutional monarchs not 
arbitrary sovereigns.” 


Professor Fitch calls on the church to 
re-shape itself in accordance with the 
“world-view” here propounded, and he in- 
timates that its power will pass if it fails 
todo so. His last words are: 


“What the church needs then for her salva- 
tion is a new accession of faith. If she will 
say, in the spirit of her founder: We believe that 
this is a friendly and intelligible universe where 
free inquiry is a part of its order and questions 
bring results; we do not fear that man’s ethical 
and spiritual life will dwindle even tho its outer 
forms and garments are utterly changed; we 
believe that holiness and goodnéss are eternal 
elements in the world, and by their very na- 
ture unconquerable and not dependent upon 
Greek Christologies, old codes, and medieval 
philosophies—that faith will-save her. For 
the religious life can always stand upon its 
own feet. Its foes are not those who candidly 
examine and critically appraise it, but rather 
those enemies who, in the guise of friends, op- 
pose any change in its theory and expression. 

“To cherish and deepen this faith, then, 
within and without the present church, is both 
the opportunity and the obligation of all who 
have been touched with the divine fire, filled 
with the purifying joy of human love.” 


All this receives respectful consideration 
from a reviewer in the Christian Register 
(Boston), who points out that ‘Dr. Fitch 
is an honored clergyman and theological 
teacher in a Protestant communion which 
lays claim to faith and orthodoxy,” and 
goes on to say: “His piercing indictment 
cannot safely be ignored by any member 
of that communion or by any loyal church- 
man anywhere, even by those far less rad- 
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ical Christians who are called ‘Unitarian.’ 
There are here profound and significant 
observations; if our answer to the query 
of the book's title is different from the 
author’s, we cannot forget that it is the 
same question we are answering.” 

In the Philadelphia Presbyterian, how- 
ever, the booklet is roughly handled. We 
quote: 


“Professor Fitch assumes that the view of 
life and the world that denies the existence of 
a supernatural world and the necessity, possi- 
bility, and reality of a special or supernatural 
revelation, is to dominate the men of the fu- 
ture, both as regards their thought and their 
moment. And the question that concerns 
him is whether this means the passing of the 
church. That depends, in his judgment, on 
whether the church adopts a faith that is in 
harmony with the new order of ideas. As we 
view the matter his solution of the problem 
proposed is in substance this: If by the church 
we mean the church of Christ and his apostles, 
then the church will not be able to survive the 
changing order. But if by the church we 
mean an institution of a different sort, an in- 
stitution that is little more than the visible 
and corporate expression of natural religious 
experience, then there is no reason why the 
church may not survive the changing order. 
. . . There may be those who will derive en- 
couragement from Professor Fitch’s book. 
We are not among their number. We have 
no interest in the survival of the church he has 
in mind. The only church in whose survival 
we are interested is the church of Christ and 
his apostles. Our assurance that this church 
will survive whatever order may be in store for 
us rests ultimately on our conviction that the 
Christ of the New Testament and the Christ 
of reality are one. We have not forgotten 
that this Christ said: ‘Upon this rock I will 
build my church; and the gates of Hades shall 
not prevail against it.’ ” 


At one point the Presbyterian finds itself 
in substantial agreement with Professor 
Fitch. It is when he says: ‘“The day has 
come for dropping a liberal apologetic for 
scholastic Christianity; for trying to re- 
define ancient phrases which once carried 
an open and ingenuous meaning; for rein- 
terpreting historical movements so as to 
make them unhistorically acceptable; fer 
reading twentieth-century sophistries into 
good third-century metaphysics. We have 
been doing that with varying degrees of 
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failure for three decades now. Such recon- 
ciliations of old systems with new ideas 
and values, however subtle or ingenious, 
are never successful. To the conservative 
they appear abhorrent and to the radical, 
disingenuous; they go too far for the one 
and not far enough for the other.” On 
this the Presbyterian comments: 


“In as far as Professor Fitch means to say 
that there is a cleavage between the views of 
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those who accept and those who reject the idea 
of supernatural revelation, a cleavage that no 
mediating devices will bridge, we fully agree 
with him. And we would count it a gain if 
there was a more general recognition of the 
fact that-what we are witnessing today is a 
struggle between two diametrically opposed 
life and world-views. All mediating tenden- 
cies, we believe, are destined to go into the 
discard, so that ultimately the victory will be 
to out-and-out Christianity or out-and-out 
Naturalism.” 





A DRY AND WET DISCUSSION 


We get a new angle of observation on the subject of prohibition in this deft narrative 


taken from the SURVEY. 


There seems to be as much difference of opinion among the vaude- 


ville actors as in other circles and there, as elsewhere, a general unanimity of feeling is apparent 
that it is a good thing the saloon has gone and that it should stay gone. 


“Ladies and Gentlemen: You have all heard, I 
am sure, about the new national anthem now be- 
coming so popular in many parts of the country 


and likely to replace the one that we have been 


familiar with so long. This new anthem has 
already been adopted by the state of New York, 
the state of Kentucky, the state of Pennsylvania, 
and is now being voted on by the state of Illinois. 
I am sure that the progressive state of Michigan 
will want to follow the lead of these other pro- 
gressive states, and so I am going to ask you all to 
sise and join my company here in singing this 
song. The tune, I am sure, is familiar to you 
all, and if you don't know the lyrics please just 
hum the melody so as to show your patriotism 
and your interest in this great national air. 
Rise, please. Now, then, company: 
“How dry I am 
How dry I am 


Nobody knows 
How dry I am.” 


HIS, in a vaudeville house. When 

the curtain had descended and the 

audience had registered its mild ap- 
plause at the sally, I wondered what the 
visiting troupe themselves who had just 
chanted the refrain with so much vim 
really thought about prohibition. The 
people who listened to them from across 
the footlights belonged to a town which 
_ had long been dry under State action. For 
a year and a half before the federal consti- 
tution was amended they could have sung 
that song with perfect propriety to wet 
sister towns throughout the country. And 


they were, as a whole, contented with their 
lot; at least they had actually given a ma- 
jority for prohibition when the matter had 
come before them for voting. But what 
about Kran and Lasalle, the gliding ex- 
ponents of jazz steps and tunes? What 
did Joe Dorney, leader of five ‘“‘tempera- 
mental women,”’ as he called them, in a 
wonderful display of clothes and coquetry, 
think of prohibition? What did Tabor and 
Green, who amused audiences with a sing- 
ing and talking dialog, think? How about 
Jed Dooley, who jumped through ropes 
after the fashion introduced by Will 
Rogers? And what did the Mirano 
brothers, ‘‘flying torpedoes,’’ who whirled 
about the stage in a tiny airplane and hung, 
from flying trapezes by their toes, have to 
say about the Great Drought? These 
people went everywhere and saw every- 
thing. Their opportunities for knowing 
life were mysterious and manifold. What 
did they really think? 


FOUND them quite willing to talk next 

day while they were waiting turns for 
the matinee. An appointment made with 
Kran the night before paved the way. 
Dorney was the first to start the argu- 
ment. . Dorney’s troupe of women require 
him to keep straight for long weeks at a 
time. He began by saying, ‘‘Mister, your 
paper wouldn’t print what I think about 
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prohibition.” I invited him to give it a 
chance. Now, Dorney has a taste for 
epigram. He retired for a moment, toss- 
ing a ball back and forth with the young 
girl who acts as background for Jed Doo- 
ley’s jokes, and then came over and laid 
his finger on my knee. © “Prohibition is a 
good thing for rich people and fools,” he 
said. “It does not prevent the rich people 
from getting their booze, and it protects 
the fool against himself." Kran liked 
that sentiment. Kran's wheeze, ‘‘George 
Washington washed his country and Pres- 
ident Wilson dried it,’’ always brings a 
ripple of amusement. Kran has a smile, 
too, that must account for half his salary. 
His smile was gone now. He said ear- 
nestly: ‘‘Why should the rich man get all 
the drink he wants when the hod carrier 
has to go without?”” This was too much 
for the toe-hanging Mirano brother. ‘You 
talk as if the hod carrier had told you to 
state his case for him,’’ he said. ‘You 
never spoke to a hod carrier in your life. 
What do you know about what he wants?” 


HE argument went back and forth. 

It became heated. I began to wonder 
if some of these good-humored actors would 
fly at each others’ throats. Two or three 
thought it was a farce to talk about pro- 
hibition because there wasn’t any such 
thing. They had been all over the coun- 
try and they knew. All that was neces- 
sary when they got into a town was to 
whisper to a stage hand, ‘‘Where can I get 
a little drink?’’ and the reservoirs would be 
opened. As for the big cities—Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, New York, San Francisco— 
according to their stories, these were gush- 
ing rivulets of booze. Dorney undertook 
to guide any man there around the loop 
district in Chicago and get him “stinking 
drunk” in half an hour. It was notice- 
able that whenever these men spoke of 
being drunk, whether they were describ- 
ing their own condition or that of others, 
they said “stinking drunk.’’ And they 
talked of their own intoxication as freely 
and objectively as they did of the intoxi- 
cation of acquaintances. 


Pere did not deny this charge. He 
admitted that an actor can get the 
stuff almost anywhere if he wants to. But 
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hesaid that an actor wasn’t typical. Lasalle 
has an even more winning smile than his 
partner, Kran. He is all suppleness and 
movement before an audience. His shiny, 
black, silken clothes make him look like 
an eel; you have a feeling that he could do 
anything with that body. His face is 
open and frank and you like him at first 
sight. Lasalle disagreed with Kran on 
the effects of prohibition. He lives in 
Chicago when he’s at home, in a residen- 
tial district on the north side. He said 
that all the saloons were closed there and 
that you couldn't get a drink in that neigh- 
borhood now. He said that husbands 
were spending more time with their wives 
and children. He said that children were 
wearing better clothes and were getting 
more food than they used to; you didn’t 
see them going about on the street in rags, 
looking hungry and emaciated, as you did 
before. He said that families were saving 
money. He said that prohibition was a 
good thing, not for actors perhaps, who 
were a queer lot, but “for the people who 
come to see actors perform."’ And they, 
he went on to argue, are “the typical 
folks.”’ 


UT Dorney was not to be silenced. 

Whenever he was quiet for a moment 
he was sure to be making up a new epigram. 
“Prohibition makes the rich man laugh 
and the poor man cry," he said at one 
point. Dorney had spent two years at a 
dental college before he began to entertain 
the public, and he believed that he knew 
something about the human body. He 
was ready to prove to us that alcohol could 
lengthen human life. No logical hurdle 
was too much for him. He was ready 
with innumerable names of friends who 
were worse off under prohibition than be- 
fore. He pointed to the reforms of drunk- 
ards brought about by the Salvation Army 
and wanted to know why prohibition was 
necessary so long as people who needed 
reformation could get it in that way. 

“One night,’ he said, “I was walking 
down the street in Brooklyn and Jim Con- 
nolly came along. He had his head down 
and looked sick. I asked: ‘What's the 
matter, Jim? Are you drunk?’ ‘No,’ he 
said, ‘I’m not drunk, but the undertaker 
will be up to get me in the morning.’ 
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‘What’s the matter,’ I asked, ‘are you 
sick?’ ‘I don’t know,’ he said. ‘I just 
had a drink and they said it was wood 
alcohol. If it was, the undertaker will be 
calling for me before daylight.’ It was 
wood alcohol, too. And at three o’clock 
that morning the undertaker came and 
got Jim Connolly.” 

“‘See!’’ said Kran, as if the last prop in 
the argument for prohibition had been 
snatched away. 

‘“‘Maybe you think us girls haven’t got 
something to say about this,” put in 
Emily Fortune, whose conversations with 
the orchestra leader while she is holding 
her pet bull-dog make the audience feel as 
if they know her very well. ‘We ain’t 
Puritans either, you know. Many’s. the 
time I’ve seen a woman come onto the 
stage not knowing whether she was sing- 
ing the beginning or the end of her song. 
But not any more. I don’t know how it 
is with you fall guys,”,—she cast a look at 
her male companion—“but we girls ain’t 
going to pay sixteen dollars a quart for 
stuff that’s likely to kill you when you’ve 
drunk it; nor a dollar for a cocktail, either. 
And that ain’t all. The stage is a bet- 


ter place for women now than it was when 
every other man you met had a breath 


and a stagger. There ain’t so much rough 
stuff, I’m tellin’ you. Why, a girl can be 
a lady on the stage now.” 


UMERICALLY, the debate was 

even. There were four in favor of 
prohibition and four against it. Even Joe 
Dorney admitted, however, that now that 
prohibition was here and likely to stay, 
the “balance swung in its favor.”” And 
everyone agreed that it was a good thing 
that saloons were gone. They agreed, too, 
that they were playing to bigger houses 
than when people spent their money on 
drink. Last year, they said, was the best 
year in theater history, and the managers 
would back them up. . 


NE member of the company had not 

yet spoken. I had noticed him sit- 
ting quietly and listening to the talk of the 
others. He seemed to be taking in their 
points and trying to think in terms of the 
words they used. He was the only colored 
actor on the bill. To audiences he was 
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known as Tabor; his imitations of Italian - 
opera singers showed real talent. He re- 
lied, too, on good humor and laughter to 
win his crowds, but when I approached 
him alone there was little merriment in 
his eyes. ‘‘Boy,’’ he said, almost before I 
could open the conversation, “I’m for pro- 
hibition with a bang. I’m insulted less 
than I used to be. Why, before, whenever 
I’d pass a saloon, the first thing a white 
man coming out would see would be me. 
If he had a drink too much, he’d snarl at 
me and call me some dirty name; I had to 
use all my self-control to keep out of a 
fight. I used to be afraid to go around. 
I used to always feel I had to be prepared 
for a fight. Now I ain't afraid no more. 

“T’ve been insulted at times so my blood 
boiled. Once I was singing in a cabaret in 
Pittsburgh. A man who was going to 
fight Jeffries used to come in there. People 
would give me money for singing. This 
man wouldn’t give me money the way 
other people would—straight out and de- 
cent like. He would take his dollar bills 
and spit on ’em and paste ’em on my face, 
over my forehead and on my cheek, calling 
me names while he did it. It was the 
booze in him; he was half-drunk most of 
the time. I used to say in my heart, when 
he put those bills on my face, ‘I hope Jef- 
feries knocks you clean crazy, you white 
stiff!’ And he did, too. He knocked him 
out in the second round. 

“Once there was two white men in a box, 
drunk. They hollered at me when I came 
out on the stage, singing. ‘Look at the 
nigger,’ one of ’em said. I stopped my 
song right then and there and said: ‘Gen- 
tlemen, will you let a nigger entertain you? 
If you will, I’m here to do my best.’ I 
never got such a hand; it brought down 
the house. But it wasn’t easy to take 
those things. And now I don’t have to. 
I don’t think I’ve been insulted, since pro- 
hibition came in. 

“Why, look at how good prohibition is 
for everybody,” he concluded. ‘Look at 
all the little children that’s got better 
clothes and are being better tended now. 
Look at how much kinder their daddies 
and their mammas are to ’em. Tell me 
prohibition ain’t a good thing? Why, 
Mister, it’s God’s blessing, and that’s the 
truth.” 
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“SATANISM” AS A MENACE TO THE EXISTING 
WORLD ORDER 


’ 


HE spirit of “Satanism” is perhaps 

more rife today than it has been for 

over a thousand years. So Gilbert 
Murray, Regius Professor of Greek in Ox- 
ford University, declares in a recent address 
printed in the Century. When he uses 
the word ‘‘Satanism”’ he is not thinking of 
“Satan” or “Lucifer’’ in the ordinarily 
accepted sense. The name, he says, is a 
mythological accident. The essence of 
“Satanism”’ is a belief that the dominant 
world order is evil and a lie and that good- 
ness and truth are persecuted rebels. 

This conception is as old as human 
thought. Early Athens thrilled at Plato’s 
conception of the ideal righteous man who, 
coming to an unrighteous world, suffers 
every affliction, is bound and scourged and 
has his eyes burned out, and at last is im- 
paled or crucified. Greek mythology cele- 
brated the divine rebel, Prometheus, who 
for love of man defied the power which 
rules the world. The late and mystical 
Greek philosophers who were the founders 
of Gnosticism are eloquent on the badness 
of this world and the wrath against man of 
the seven planets. 


“An appalling literature of hatred is in ex- 
istence, dating at least from the eighth century 
B.Cc., in which unwilling subjects have sung and 
exulted over the downfall of the various great 
empires, or at least poured out the delirious, 
tho often beautiful, visions of their long-de- 
ferred hope. The burden of Nineveh, the 
burden of Tyre, the burden of Babylon—these 
are recorded in some of the finest poetry of the 
world. The fall of Rome, the rise of her own 
vile sons against her, the plunging of the scarlet 
woman in the lake of eternal torture and the 
slaying of the three quarters of mankind who 
bowed down to her, form one of the most elo- 
quent and imaginative parts of the canonical 
Apocalypse. 

“What makes this sort of literature so ap- 
palling is, first, that it is inspired by hatred; 
next, that the hatred is at least in part just; 
and, thirdly, the knowledge that we ourselves 
are now sitting in the throne once occupied by 
the objects of these execrations.”’ 


In the days before the war, Central 
Europe was prosperous and contented and 
in many ways a most advanced region. 


As a result of the war and the policy of 
the victors of the war, it is now an eco- 
nomic wreck and a prey to famine. “A 
vast volume of hatred, just and unjust, 
partly social, partly nationalist, partly the 
mere reaction of intolerable misery, is roll- 
ing up there against what they call the 
Hungerherren or Hunger-Lords."’ Russia 
is torn by civil war, but one side thinks of 
the Allied Powers as invaders and the 
other side thinks of the Powers as foreign- 
ers who encouraged them to make civil 
war and then deserted them. All through 
the Turkish Empire, through great parts 
of Persia, through Afghanistan, from one 
end of the Moslem world to the other, 
there are “mullahs” and holy men seeing 
visions and uttering oracles about the 
downfall of another scarlet woman who 
has filled the world ‘“‘with the wine of the 
wrath of her abominations,” and who is 
the new Roma Dea, the British Empire. 

The situation is desperate, and Professor 
Murray is not over-hopeful as he looks 
toward the future. The one hope for civil- 
ization, he says, is a change of heart, and, 
lacking this, the world order is doomed. 
“Unless it abstains utterly from war and 
the causes of war, the next war will destroy 
it. Unless it can seek earnestly the spirit 
of brotherhood and sobriety at home, Bol- 
shevism will destroy it.” 


“Almost every element necessary to suc- 
cess has been put into the hands of those 
now governing the world except, as an old 
Stoic would say, the things that we must pro- 
vide ourselves. We have been given every- 
thing except a certain necessary greatness fo 
character. Just at present that seems lacking, 
at any rate among the rulers of Europe. It 
may be recovered. We have had it in the 
past in abundance, and we probably have the 
material for it even now. If not, if for any 
reason the great democracies permanently 
prefer to follow low motives and to be gov- 
erned by inferior men, it looks as if not the 
British Empire only but the whole world order 
established by the end of the war and sum- 
marized roughly by the League of Nations 
may pass from history under the same fatal 
sentence as the great empires of the past, that 
the world which it ruled hated it and risked 
all to destroy it.”’ 
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“PURPLE PATCHES” IN KIPLING’S NEW BOOK 


in the literary world is the publi- 

cation of Rudyard Kipling’s ‘‘Let- 
ters of Travel’ (Doubleday, Page). On 
both sides of the Atlantic this book is at- 
tracting the kind of homage that is only 
paid to the highest kind of achievement. 
It consists of three groups of letters, writ- 
ten from 1892 to 1913, and it covers de- 
scriptions of the United States, Japan, 
Canada and Egypt. Kipling shows him- 
self, here as always, the mouthpiece of 
British Imperialism. He displays, as of 
old, his power to interpret the East to the 
West. But, above all, he reveals his 
unique gifts as a stylist. % 

Mr. Kipling is ‘“‘the most unblushingly 
painstaking, vigorously acrobatic prose 
writer alive,’’ says Desmond MarcCarthy 
in an article in the New Statesman inspired 
by the new book. He is difficult, too; an 
author to be read slowly; his concentra- 
tion is tremendous. ‘His phrases,’’ as 
Mr. MacCarthy puts it, ‘‘must be allowed 
to soak a moment in the mind before they 
will expand like those little Japanese pel- 
lets, which blossom into flower only when 
dropped on the surface of a cup of water.” 
Yet for all his extravagant and undisguised 
craftsmanship he is the favorite author of 
thousands who are ordinarily impatient of 
a writer who seeks with meticulous care 
the words that fit the thing, while oddly 
enough it is among t __ professionals of 
the writing craft that he is apt to find half- 
hearted appreciation. 

In seeking to explain why this is so, 
Mr. MacCarthy notes that many hate 
Kipling’s politics and morals, which are 
“as tribal as a Prussian historian’s, or a 
schoolboy’s.” His style, moreover, is 
loved by the unliterary and often irritates 
the literary because the aim of his virtu- 
osity is a violent precision. ‘That comes 
first; he is not indifferent to beauty, very 
far from it, but it comes second; precision 
and vigor first.” He will force you first 
to see, hear, touch, smell what he describes 
as vividly as words can do it; if the greatest 
vividness is inconsistent with an esthetic 
quality, well, beauty must suffer. 

It often happens that the metaphors 
and comparisons of Kipling are chosen 


A N outstanding event of the moment 


with complete disregard of their associa- 
tions and overtures. But here is a passage 
in the new book in which, as Mr. Mac- 
Carthy points out, the very disregard of 
associations has flowered into a perfect 
phrase; Mr. Kipling is describing a Cana- 
dian winter scene—deep snow is on the 
ground: 


“Rain makes a granulated crust over all, 
in which white shagreen the trees are faintly 
reflected. Heavy mists go up and down and 
create a sort of n-irage, till they settle and 
pack round the iron-tipped hills, and then 
you know how the moon rust look to an in- 
habitant of it. At twilight, again, the beaten- 
down ridges and laps and folds of the uplands 
take on the likeness of the wet sand—some 
huge and melancholy beach at the world’s 
end—and when day meets night it is all gob- 
lin country. To westward, the last of the 
spent day—rust red and pearl, illimitable 
levels of shore waiting for the tide to turn 
again To eastward, black night among the 
valleys, and on the rounded hill slopes a hard 
glaze that is not so much ligkt as snail-slime 
from the moon,” 


In that last sentence vividness and beauty 
may be said to have blended. 

Mr. MacCarthy goes on to set side by 
side two other passages of description, 
both extraordinarily skilful, but not equally 
successful. No. 1: A picture of a scene in 
the North Pacific: 


“The mist is down on an oily stretch of 
washed-out sea; through the mist the bat’s- 
wings of a sealing schooner are just indicated. 
In the foreground, all but leaping out of the 
frame, an open rowboat, painted the rawest 
blue and white, rides up over the shoulder of a 


swell. A man in a blood-red jersey and long 
boots, all shining with moisture, stands at the 
bows holding up the carcass of a silver-bellied 
sea-otter from whose pelt the wet drips in 
moonstones. Now the artist who could paint 
the silver wash of the mist, the wriggling, 
treacly reflection of the boat, and the raw red 
wrists of the man, would be something of a 
workman.” 


On this we get the comment: 


“Mr. Kipling himself has done it. Examine 
the craftsmanship for a moment: ‘bat’s-wings 
of the schooner’; the perfection of the com- 
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pression of that; the sentence (so suggestive 
itself of dripping water) ‘from whose pelt the 
wet drips’ (ah! these little round words!), 
closing finally with a phrase which catches the 
light, yet not too brilliantly—‘drips in moon- 
stones’; then consider the way the heaving, 
steady movement of the boat is suggested 
(‘rides up over the shoulder of a swell’), and 
is carried out by the mention of its reflection, 
its ‘wriggling, treacly reflection.’ Yes, some- 
thing of a workman, indeed! And yet, when 
the work is done, what does it amount to? 
An extraordinarily fine academy picture; 
there is not magic or real beauty in it.” 


And now for No. II. The effect is cu- 


mulative and the passage too long to quote: 


in its entirety. Imagine, first, eight-and- 
forty hours of roaring wind and the ther- 
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mometer well down towards zero, scooping 
and gouging across a hundred miles of 
newly fallen snow in Canada: 


“At the worst of the storm there is neither 
Heaven nor earth, but only a swizzle into which 
a man may be brewed. Distances grow to 
nightmare scale, and that which in the sum- 
mer was no more than a minute's bare-headed 
run, is half an hour's gasping struggle, each 
foot won between the lulls. Then do the heavy- 
timbered barns talk like ships in a cross-sea, 
beam working against beam. The winter's hay 
ts ribbed over with long lines of snow dust blown 
between the boards, and far below in the byre the 
oxen clash their horns and moan uneasily." 


This, we are told, is “superb writing which 
no man could better.” 





WHITMAN AND TRAUBEL AS PROPHETS 
REJECTED 


"Tce controversy aroused by the pub- 


lication of Walt Whitman's “Leaves 

of Grass’ sixty-five years ago has 
never entirely died down and is, at the 
present moment, taking on new and chal- 
lenging aspects. We are asked not only 
to accept Whitman as one of the “sover- 
eign geniuses” of the world but also to pay 
homage to his friend and disciple, Horace 
Traubel. The charges that America ‘‘ig- 
nores” Whitman, that it ‘“‘misunderstands 
and misinterprets’” his writings, that it 
“‘rejects’’ Traubel, are made emphatically 
by a number of recent writers on both sides 
of the Atlantic, and are held to betoken a 
kind of spiritual blindness on our part. 
Against these charges must be set the 
equally positive assertions of American 
critics that the Whitman cult is attracting 
more attention than it deserves and that 
what Whitman and Traubel need is not 
adoration but revaluation. 

The whole issue of Walt Whitman versus 
the American people is vividly projected in 
connection with the publication in America 
of an “abridged’’ version of Leon Bazal- 
gette’s book, “Walt Whitman: The Man 
and His Work”’ (Doubleday, Page), trans- 
lated by Ellen FitzGerald, of the Depart- 
ment of English, Chicago Normal College. 


.ing to the whole world.” 


Bazalgette has translated ‘‘Leaves of Grass” 
into French, and, with Gabriel Sarrazin, 
was among the first to herald Whitman in 
France. His book, when published in 
Paris in 1907, was hailed as a.work of great 
sincerity and significance. Bazalgette 
drew heavily on the previously published 
biographies of Whitman by H. B. Binns, 
Bliss Perry and Horace Traubel. He 
called Whitman not only “the first of 
American poets” but “the most powerful 
poet and the most modern of the nine- 
teenth century,’ and said further: ‘‘His 
verse has to an astonishing degree the 
quality which only a dozen sovereign ge- 
niuses before him possessed: that of speak- 
And yet, he 
continued, Whitman is not adequately 
appreciated in America. “So ample are 
his proportions that America, aside from a 
handful of followers, has never known his 
supreme significance. She ignores him." 

In the preface to her translation of Bazal- 
gette’s glowing tribute, Miss FitzGerald 
tells of two abridgments that she has made 
in the book. One bears upon Whitman's 
mysterious youthful love-affair in New 
Orleans. The other relates to the conflict 
over the sex-poems in “Leaves of Grass.” 
She writes: 
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“Whitman has never lacked devoted biog- 
raphers in his own country, and by this free 
ample use of their work M. Bazalgette may 
raise the question of his sharp emphasis on 
American neglect of him. Admitting that 
Whitman is a negligible force with the Amer- 
ican masses, as compared with Longfellow and 
Whittier, whose saintlike faces bless every 
American child at his school tasks, whose verse 
is as familiar as the portraits, Whitman him- 
self is responsible much more than the Amer- 
ican people. 

“There is a profound paradox in this whole 
issue between Whitman and the people he 
exalted.. They could bat interpret him accord- 
ing to their light. They had been used to lit- 
erary expressions from men of simple lives, and 
Whitman inaugurated very unprofessional lit- 
erature in a very. professional way. 

“A poet who announces himself as, 
Turbulent fleshly, sensual eating, drinking and 
breeding, 
is only one with Hamlet and several other 
characters in Shakespeare who were really 
trying to make their world better. Trained 
readers know how to value such confessions, 
but the average man takes these literary con- 
ventions seriously, and hence misses the really 
great message of the poet. For this reason I 
have felt justified in abridging M. Bazalgette’s 
treatment of the New Orleans episode, not 


THE BIOGRAPHER OF WHITMAN 
Horace Traubel always wanted to be known for his 
own sake, not merely as an interpreter of Whitman; 
but “he walked as a lone leader, whose appreciation, 
if it comes at all, will probably come late.” 
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that it may not be true but that it is a mystery 
which neither H. B. Binns nor he can clear by 
elaborate guess work. I have also, as much 
as is consistent with the unity of the book, 
lightened his emphasis on the ‘Leaves of Grass’ 
conflict. Again the people were led by their 
normal light. They had always known that 
Democracy was good and America great. 
What they were unprepared for was that a 
subject profoundly moral, like sex, should be 
made merely objective and scientific. Again, 
only the trained in art know that the nude is 
beautiful.” 


Miss FitzGerald has been severely cen- 
sured by several critics because of the lib- 
erties she has taken with the Bazelgette 
text, but her attitude undoubtedly reflects 
that of a multitude of Americans and lends 
point to the argument that Whitman is 
still a prophet not without honor save in 
his own country. The same argument is 
reinforced by a recent article, ‘‘The Actual 
Walt Whitman,” in the New York Evening 
Post, by the English lecturer and writer, 
John Cowper Powys. It is Mr. Powys’ 
purpose in this article to show that Whit- 
man was a spiritual aristocrat rather than 
a democrat, and that he shares his spiritual 
loneliness with Emerson, Thoreau, Haw- 
thorne, Poe, Henry James, and other 
“really great” Americans. He says: 


“Not Nietzsche himself has been more mis- 
understood, more misinterpreted—and by 
exactly the same kind of people! 

“It was unlucky for Walt Whitman that he 
ever mentioned the word ‘democracy,’ or the 
word ‘ensemble,’ or the word ‘average.’ What 
was a proud, nonchalant mood of outflowing 
tenderness to common mortality has been con- 
verted into a welter, a morass, a stagnant flood 
of unctuous mediocrity; into a sort of insipid 
tidal wave of benevolent ‘humanism,’ without 
color, without form, without beauty. 

“Walt Whitman was certainly capable of 
‘loving’ the ordinary man, the ordinary per- 
son, but he himself was anything but an ordi- 
nary person, and the deeper places in his heart 
were reserved not for the commonplace man 
but for the ‘natural man,’ who is quite a dif- 
ferent species! 

“It is possible with every great artist—nay! 
with every great prophet—to take from the 
general atmosphere of his teaching some pe- 
culiar and isolated doctrine and to emphasize 
it out of all relation to the rest and out of all 
proportion. This is what has been done by 
Walt Whitman's disciples in the case of his 
democratic humanism. 





“THE TRAGEDY OF HORACE TRAUBEL" 





“The thing has been carried so 
far that a sort of ideal has been 
made of the amorous indiscrimi- 
nateness of the man, his power of 
emotional assent to everything, 
his cosmic ‘acceptance’ of every- 
thing, until it has become. a sort 
of poetic ‘imprimatur’ given to 
the second-rate and the second- 
best. 

“The mistake has its origin in 
the tendency to put more empha- 
sis upon an artist’s ‘doctrines’ 
than upon his integral personality. 
An artist’s doctrines and theories 
are almost always unimportant. 
What is important is that subtle 
and indescribable emanation from 
his whole personality which finds 
its only adequate expression in 
what we call his ‘style.’ 

“And while Walt Whitman dal- 
lied with his favorite—and_per- 
fectly erroneous—doctrine, that 
his writings would ‘go well’ with 
the general crowd, his real nature, 
as expressed in his haughty, 
nervous, idiosyncratic, inimitable 
style, remained all the while the 
nature of a lonely, formidable 
spiritual anarchist. This spiri- 
tual anarchism of the greatest of 
American poets is precisely the 
thing that most easily gets over- 
laid and forgotten during our easy 
and sentimental celebration of him 
as the Darling of Democracy.” 





The same defiant and lonely 
pride which made it impossible 
for Walt Whitman to be the 
real Poet Laureate of Democracy may 
be traced in the character of his biog- 
rapher, Horace Traubel. One of the out- 
standing features of the tribute which 
David Karsner, of the New York Call, pays 
to his friend in ‘‘Horace Traubel: His Life 
and Work”’ (Egmont Arens, New York), 
is a sense of frustration. Traubel edited 
for thirty years his fine radical monthly 
paper, the Conservator; he published three 
volumes of his monumental biography of 
Whitman and two books of his own; he 
fought valiantly in behalf of forlorn hopes 
and held a circle of friends of whom any 
man might have been proud. But, at the 
end, he had to confess to Karsner that he 
was utterly disillusioned. ‘Let a man try 
to follow the light of his own soul! What 


THE FRENCH INTERPRETER OF WHITMAN 


Leon Bazalgette, whose fervid tribute to Whitman has lately 
been translated into English, was among the first to herald Whit- 
man in France. 


does he come to in the end?” It must not 
be inferred from this that Traubel was 
unhappy or pessimistic. “He was not 
persecuted,”’ says Phillips Russell in the 
Call, ‘‘he was simply ignored.”” Van Wyck 
Brooks, in the Freeman, speaks of Traubel 
as “a lost prophet.’’ Pierre Loving writes 
in the New York Evening Post of “the 
tragedy of Horace Traubel’’ in these 
words: 


“It is hard to explain the apparently pointed 
neglect of Traubel by the proletarian mass for 
whom he stanchly believed he spoke and whose 
hopes he fancied he was voicing. It may be 
that people who work with their hands are 
predisposed to dream, like William Morris, of 
antique wonderlands, of lotus isles; it may be 
that they would rather succumb to the lure of 
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the ivory tower, demanding a drugged sur- 
cease from babies, doctor bills, strikes, injunc- 
tions, wages and the problems of labor. At 
any rate, they turned away from Traubel. 

“In his réle of internationalist, Traubel is 
quite aboveboard; as a revolutionist he is com- 
paratively mild, since he confines himself 
largely to pointing out wrongs and expressing 
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vigorous protest. The tragic irony of his life 
lay in the resolute belief he held that he was 
crystallizing the confused dream of the toiler, 


‘that he was a sort of walking delegate among 


poets for the downtrodden, and that great 
multitudes spoke through him. In point of 
fact, he walked as a lone leader whose apprecia- 
tion, if it comes at all, will probably come late.” 





THE GREAT TRAGEDIAN OF MODERN 
ENGLISH LETTERS 


NLY a few writers, and they the 
O greatest, live to see their works ac- 
cepted as classics. This is the good 
fortune of Thomas Hardy, whose eightieth 
birthday has become the occasion of nota- 
ble tributes on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. In England an address presented by 
Augustine Birrell, John Galsworthy and 
Anthony Hope in behalf of the Society of 
Authors has paid homage to Hardy as ‘‘the 
Master of our Craft.’’ From America 
fourteen writers have sent a cable express- 
ing appreciation of the work of the vener- 


able author, whc ‘has survived two gener- 
ations of English literature, and who has 
made a significant contribution to Amer- 
ican as well as to English letters. 

There is something strangely arresting 
in the place of Thomas Hardy in modern 


letters. He is bleak, skeptical, pessimis- 
tic. He flouts most of the convictions by 
which our age lives. He is so little under- 
stood, in the opinion of John Davis Ander- 
son, a writer in the Boston Transcript, 
that he eludes all who have tried to write 
books about him. And yet his position 
was never so strong as at the present mo- 
ment. Some of the English critics call 
him the greatest literary figure not only of 
our time but of all English times since 
Shakespeare. The London Times says: 
“One has to go back to Goethe for a parallel 
of a literary activity so persistently main- 
tained and so refreshingly renewed.” 

The writings of Hardy fall under three 
heads—fiction, poetry and drama—and he 
has friends who champion his supremacy 
in all three forms. But there can be little 
doubt that he is best known as,a novelist 
and that ‘‘Tess of the D’Urbervilles” and 
“‘Jude the Obscure,’’ more than any other 


of his writings, have carried his name to 
the ends of the earth. From an article in 
the New Republic by Samuel C. Chew, 
we learn that he won his first popular suc- 
cess as a novelist with “Far from the Mad- 
ding Crowd”’ in 1874. His mature power 
is first apparent in ‘The Return of the 
Native,’”’ published two years later. The 
outcry evoked by “‘Jude the Obscure”’ in 
1895 ‘‘cured him,’ as he has recorded, ‘‘of 
any further interest in novel-writing.”’ 

In tracing the development of Hardy’s 
genius, Mr. Chew points out that early in 
his career Hardy substituted “the instru- 
ment of tragic anticipation” for the use of 
entanglement, mystery and suspense in- 
herited from Wilkie Collins and other 
novelists of the day. His method is illus- 
trated in almost ‘the opening words of 
“Jude” which describe Fawley as “the 
sort of man who was born to ache a good 
deal before the fall of the curtain upon his 
unnecessary life should signify that all was 
well with him.” The rustic humor which 
colors the earlier novels becomes scantier 
and more acrid as time passes. The inter- 
est in natural phenomena, while preserved 
to the end, is subordinated in the later 
stories. “In thought the development is 
from a malign fatalism, akin to the passage 
of flaming indignation against the gods 
which Swinburne inserted amid the per- 
fervid erotics of Anactoria, to a strict de- 
terminism which is suggested in ‘The Re- 
turn of the Native’ and first definitely 
stated in ‘Jude.’ ”’ 

In his excellent and little-known essay 
on “The Profitable Reading of Fiction,” 
Hardy remarks that ‘‘to a masterpiece in 
story there appertains a beauty of shape, 
no less than to a masterpiece in pictorial 





THOMAS HARDY AT EIGHTY 


or plastic art.’’ Such formal beauty, Mr. 


Chew remarks, is a preeminent character- 
istic of Hardy’s own work. He continues: 


‘‘In a score of instances the story begins on 
a road or path along which some person is 
moving; and the reader seems, if it may be so 
expressed, to be moving with the protagonists, 
or with those connected with their fortunes, 
into the theater of action. The scene whereon 
*he tragedy or tragi-comedy is to be enacted 
is thus gradually unfolded, the outer country 
is left behind, the unity of action is strength- 
ened by an approximation to the unity of 
place. In similar fashion does he reveal the 
appearance and traits of his personages. 
There are no long prolegomenous set descrip- 
tions such as occur so often in other novelists, 
notably in Balzac. He avoids the error of 
describing at once and in great detail persons 
in whom the reader is not yet interested. Very 
often the opening scene is at night or in some 
place where shadows veil details. Thus, Eu- 
stacia first appears outlined against the sky 
on Rainbarrow, a slim romantic figure only. 
Presently the light of the November bonfire 
reveals her features fitfully. Her appearance 
is more fully described in the light of her grand- 
father’s house on her return home. But it is 
only the next day, by which time the reader’s 
interest is fully aroused, that the morning light 
enables one to discern clearly her form and 
face and to read thereon the characteristics of 
her nature.” 


Of his rustics Hardy remarks that they 
possess ‘‘an almost exhaustless biograph- 
ical or historical acquaintance with every 
object, animate and inanimate, within the 
observer’s horizon.’’ This is true, Mr. 
Chew asserts, of the novelist himself; and 
his horizon is all Wessex. 


‘‘He watches the march of the constellations 
and records the progress of the storm, the con- 
trasting and increasing brilliance of the light- 
ning, the various rollings of the thunder. He 
contrasts the sound of rain-drops as they fall 
on different kinds of ground; and of the wind 
as it blows through trees of different species. 
From their dissimilar flames he can distinguish 
the sorts of wood used in the November bon- 
fires. Nigkt in all her moods is familiar to 
him; and dawn no less than evening. One of 
the most beautiful passages in the novels is the 
description in ‘Tess’ of dawn on the Froom 
meadows; another is the picture of the forest 
at dusk in ‘The Woodlanders.’ No event is 
too small for his sympathy. He notes the 
‘musical breathings’ of the pine which begin as 


THE HEROIC PESSIMIST 


Thomas Hardy's grandest gift, a recent critic de- 
clares, is that ‘‘double yvision’’ which enables him, while 
seeing life as trivial and futile, to also see it as heroic- 
ally sublime. 


soon as the young tree is set in the ground. 
The toad seeking shelter, and the spiders that 
drop from the ceiling are signs of the coming 
rain. The indifference of the birds to a wet- 
ting is a token that spring is on the way. He 
understands the mentality alike of Oak’s im- 
petuous misguided young sheep-dog and of 
John Durbeyfield’s poor decrepit horse. The 
urge and stir of returning life in spring is a 
rapturous and ever-new experience to him 
which he delights to picture.” 


One heading might serve as title for 
nearly every poem that Hardy has written. 
It is Memento Mori. He says: 


TO LIFE 


O Life with the sad seared face, 
I weary of seeing thee. 


I know what thou would’st tell 
Of Death, Time, Destiny. 


Mr. Chew declares that when he reads 
these voicings of the pathos of unbelief, or 
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of the lost enthusiasms of youth, or of the 
irony of the contrast between purposes and 
results, he mourns not for the poet only 
who has experienced them, but for us all. 
“Each experience is part of a larger one in 
broadening circles till it embraces the in- 
finite.” 

Humanity, in Hardy’s writings, is no 
longer the center of the universe. He 
muses, in his pictures of Egdon Heath and 
in a sonnet on the Matterhorn, upon the 
defiance with which these grim imperson- 
alities have outlived so much that was 
important to man. The interpretation 


proceeds: 


‘In that scale the Napoleonic Wars dwindle 
to microscopic insignificance; in the after- 
scene of ‘The Dynasts’ the Spirit of the Years 
utters the essential comment: 


Yet but one flimsy riband of Its web 

Have we here watched in weaving—web 
Enorme, 

Whose furthest hem and selvage may extend 

To where the roars and plashings of the flames 

Of earth-invisible suns swell noisily, 

And onwards into ghastly gulfs of sky, 

Where hideous presences churn through the 
dark— 

Monsters of magnitude without a shape, 

Hanging amid deep wells.of nothingness. 


‘“‘Men—whole nations—are moved like fig- 
ures on a lantern-slide, are drawn to and fro 
by the halyards of the all-pervading Will, the 
intertwisted strands of which are revealed in 
certain scenes of the epic-drama to the on- 
looking Intelligences. This Principle that 
moves the universe is shadowed forth under a 
variety of august names. The High Influ- 
ence, the Eternal Urger, the Rapt Determin- 
ator, the Imminent Unreckoning, the Great 
Foresightless, the Unconscious. A sentence 
towards the close of ‘Jude’ sums up the phi- 
losophy of ‘The Dynasts:’ 

‘** Vague and quaint imaginings had haunted 
Sue. . . that the world resembled a stanza or 
melody composed in a dream; it was wonder- 
fully excellent to the half-aroused intelligence, 
but hopelessly absurd at the full waking; 
that the First Cause worked automatically 
like ‘a somnambulist, and* not reflectively like 
a sage; that at the framing of the terres- 
trial conditions there seemed never to have 
been contemplated such a development of 
emotional perceptiveness among the creatures 
subject to those conditions as that reached by 
thinking and educated humanity.’ ”’ 
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Hardy is saved from an utterly pessi- 
mistic view of life, according to this critic, 
by a “note of hope’ which appears and 
reappears in his writings. The song of 
the thrush in December suggests for him 
the existence in the bird's heart of some 
blessed hope of which man is as yet un- 
aware. Elsewhere the poet expresses his 
awareness of 


That enkindling ardency from whose ma- 
turer glows 
The world’s amendment flows; 


and elsewhere still, in one of his grandest 
poems, he who had long shaped weak fan- 
tasies of the blind and dumb Willer raises 
his voice in song because here and there he 
sees old wrongs dying out. The article 
concludes: 


“No concession to the novel-reading public, 
such as compelled the ‘happy ending’ of ‘The 
Return of the Native,’ forced Hardy to close 
‘The Dynasts’ as he did. It is. therefore of 
the utmost significance that in his epic-drama 
the last word is given, not to the Spirit Sinister 
{the exponent of a cynical pessimism) nor to 
the Spirit of the Years (who interprets events 
in accordance with a strict determinism), but 
to the Spirit of the Pities, the symbol of human 
sympathy, of the Undying Fire, the uncon- 
querable hope of humanity. 

“The events of the World War might have 
been employed by this great and somber 
thinker as unqualified illustrations of the 
truth of a deterministic philosophy; and in- 
deed _ he attaches the blame to no man but to 
‘the Immanent Doer That does not know.’ 
Again the final word has hope in it, for the 
Thing responsible for the dire crash, 


. . in some age unguessed of us 
May lift Its blinding incubus, 
And see and own: 
‘It grieves me I did thus and thus.’ 


And the ‘men who march away’ are upheld 
by the faith and fire within them that ‘victory 
crowns the just.’ Hardy’s grandest gift is 
that ‘double vision’, of which one of his best 
critics has spoken, whereby, while seeing life 
as trivial and futile, he can also see it as hero- 
ically sublime. The universe is not hopeless 
of betterment that has produced the sort of 
men to whom Hardy gives his meed of praise 
—Giles Winterborne, Gabriel Oak, John Love- 
day—and that has produced the sympathy and 
tenderness with which he cries, not to Tess 
only but to all humanity, ‘Poor wounded 
name, my bosom as a bed shall lodge thee!’ ” 





ART AND THE BOLSHEVIKI 
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THE FATE OF THE HERMITAGE PAINTINGS IN 
BOLSHEVIST RUSSIA 


HAT has happened to the cele- 

brated paintings in the Russian 

Hermitage? Have they disap- 
peared from their home near the Winter 
Palace in Petrograd? These questions 
were raised two years ago by Royal Cor- 
tissoz, art-critic of the New York Tribune. 
They are repeated at the present time by 
an editorial writer in the Freeman, who 
speaks of the Hermitage pictures as “the 
most famous collection of paintings in the 


world” and goes on to say: “When the 
‘Mona Lisa’ was stolen from the Louvre, 
the whole world was agog with excitement 
—and that was only one picture! Here 
are hundreds, and among them a score of 
‘Mona Lisas.’ And yet not a word, is 
heard. No one seems to be at all inter- 
ested in this piquant mystery.” 

The art collection of the Hermitage is 
undoubtedly one of the most important 
in the world. It has been called the 
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THE MADONNA OF THE HOUSE OF ALBA 
This superb example of Raphael's art is one of the best known of the collection of paintings housed before the 


war in the Hermitage art-gallery in St. Petersburg. 


It is probably now in the Kremlin in Moscow. 
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REMBRANDT’S “ TURK.” 


One of about forty paintings by the Dutch master in the Hermitage 
collection. No other museum in Europe, unless it be the Ryks in Am- 


sterdam, is so richly endowed with Rembrandts. 


Louvre of the North. The museum dates 
back to the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when Catherine the Great built the 
so-called ‘‘Small Winter Palace,” afterward 
designated her “First Hermitage.” Alex- 
ander I and Nicholas I carried forward the 
work she had begun. The gallery is 
rich in Assyrian, Greek and Egyptian 
sculpture and in drawings and prints. 
Houdon’s marble statue of Diana is there. 
But the chief glory is the collection of 
paintings and the most notable group is 
that by Rembrandt. No other museum 
in Europe, unless it be the Ryks in Am- 
sterdam, is so richly endowed with Rem- 
brandts. There are about forty, includ- 
ing ‘“The Descent from the Cross,”’ ‘‘The 
Sacrifice of Abraham,”’ ‘‘David and Ab- 
solom,’’ and numerous portraits. There 
are thirteen Murillos, ten Van Dycks, two 
Velasquez, nine Rubens, five Titians, 


six Watteaus, and four Franz 
Hals (including the well-known 
“Portrait of an Admiral’). 
The five Claude Lorrains all 
came from the Napoleonic col- 
lection at Malmaison. The two 
Poussins were bought through 
the French philosopher Dide- 
rot from the Marquis de Con- 
flans. Among the four Rapha- 
els are the superb ‘Madonna 
della Casa d’Alba” and the 
“Saint George.” Leonardo da 
Vinci’s ‘Madonna Litta’” and 
Botticelli’s ‘‘Adoration of the 
Magi” are there, as well as im- 
portant examples of the work of 
Correggio, Georgione, Paris Bor- 
done, Luini and _ Tintoretto. 
What the whole collection would 
be worth today in financial 
terms can be imagined by those 
who know what prices are now 
being paid for the works of the 
great masters. “A modest com- 
putation,” the writer in the 
Freeman says, ‘would approach 
a sanguine, French estimate of 
what the German indemnity 
ought to be.” The other day 
Romney's portrait of Sir Chris- 
topher and Lady Sykes, valued 
during the painter’s lifetime at 
140 guineas, was sold in Lon- 
don. It brought 27,000 guineas (nearly 
$135,000). 

Of course an easy and popular explana- 
tion of the fate of the Hermitage paintings 
would be to say that the Bolsheviki had 
made a bonfire of the whole collection or 
at best had sold it to the Germans. But 
the writer in the Freeman disdains any 
such explanation, and the facts of the Bol- 
shevist situation, as they are gradually 
reported, seem to confirm his statement 
that ‘“‘the men who are in control in Russia 
are quite as apt to appreciate the value of 
these masterpieces as was the Czar him- 
self.” Ina letter published in the Freeman, 
Oliver M. Sayler, who has lately visited 
Russia and written a book on “‘The Rus- 
sian Theater under the Revolution,’’ says: 


“Russians, no matter what their class or 
rank, know—whether they admit it or not— 
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that the proletarian dictators have as much 
pride in Russian artistic possessions as any of 
their countrymen of variant economic beéliefs. 
They simply took it for granted, therefore, 
when Lunacharsky as Commissar of Educa- 
tion sent the most precious of the canvases 
from the Hermitage and the Alexander III 
Collections to the safety vaults under the 
Kremlin during the German advance on the 
capital in the winter of 1917-1918. They 
took it for granted, too, when bourgeois col- 
lectors were prosecuted for trying to sell Old 
Masters, privately owned, into possession 
outside Russia. I suppose some countries 
might take great credit unto themselves for 
such a course. But Russia has more impor- 
tant things to tell the world. 

“Just exactly what has happened to the 
treasures of the Hermitage since the nullifica- 
tion of Brest-Litovsk and the disappearance 
of the German menace, I do not know. Petro- 
grad has had other threats since then, and 
Lunacharsky is probably no more eager to 
recruit the Louvre or the National Gallery 
than he was to augment the Kaiser’s 
private collection. The chances are 
that they are still in Moscow and 
that a place has heen found for 
their public exhibition, either in the 
Kremlin itself or in one of the new 
capital’s many museums or galleries. 
At any rate, the world need not 
expect to see them listed among 
exportable materials when the 
blockade is lifted.”’ 





Substantially the same view 
is taken by Ivan Morosoff, a 
wealthy cotton-spinner and art 
collector of Moscow, interviewed 
in a recent Bulletin de la Vie 
Artistique (Paris). M. Morosoff 
speaks of his own collection, 
consisting of 430 Russian and 
240 French works of art, as in- 
tact and still housed in the 
palace where he found it. 
But “it has been nationalized,” 
he says, ‘‘like my factories, and 
it has become ‘The Second Mu- 
seum of Western Art.’ The 
First,” he explains, “is the 
French collection of my friend 
Serge Stchoukine and is in 
charge of his daughter.” He 
tells us further: 

Vinci. 

“The Government has placed in 
charge—how should I translate the 


picture. 
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word ‘savedouichi’ as curator or director?—the 
sculptor Boris Ternowetz, pupil of Bourdelle, 
and has appointed me Assistant Director, re- 
serving three rooms for myself and opening the 
rest of the building to the public. This is 
merely enlarging a system which I myself had 
initiated. In the days of the Czar I allowed 
free access to the collection on Sunday morn- 
ing, and artists and critics could come to me 
on other days, save Mondays, by fulfilling 
certain minor formalities. As Assistant Direc- 
tor I am expected to collaborate in a catalog 
raisonne and discourse a little before visitors.” 


The status of artists under a proletarian 
dictatorship is rather enviable, if we may 
trust M. Morosoff’s statements. He says: 


“They are considered by the Government 
as workers fulfilling a useful need, and are 
granted facilities for again stocking provisions. 
Under the presidency of Tatline an organiza- 
tion has been formed of the extreme left among 





When the “Mona Lisa” 
whole wor!d was agog with excitement—and that was oniy one 
The Hermitage cortained hundreds, and among them 
some just as fine as the “Mona Lisa.’ 


THE “MADONNA LITTA"” 


Listed in the catalog of the Hermitage as the work of Leonardo da 


was stolen from the Louvre, the 
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the artists. Among the most active I might 
cite Machkoff and the woman painter Dim- 
chiz-Tolstaia.” 


Certain young adventurous artists, it 
seems, have emigrated to the provinces, 
to Saratoff, to Viatka, etc., to create new 
centers of artistic propaganda. This has 
resulted in dangers to the integrity of the 
smaller museums. M. Morosoff saw an 
emissary who, alleging that his city did 
not possess a Cézanne or a Derain, wanted 
to requisition some from Mosgow, where, 
he said, they had a surplus. The smaller 
collections were kept intact by the author- 
ity of Igor Grabar, painter and art-critic, 
and right-hand man to Madame Leon 
Trotzky. M. Morosoff gives the follow- 
ing account of Madame Trotzky’s role: 


“She directs a committee the purpose of 
which is best explained by an example of its 
activities. In more than one section of the 
republic it was feared that popular outbursts 
or movements of troops would endanger the 
security of paintings, sculpture and similar 
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objects, both religious and secular, which 
might have an historic, documentary, or 
esthetic’ value. At the request of the owner 
or of the official bureau in case he neglected 
to do so or had deserted his home, the com- 
mittee of Madame Trotzky with the aid of 
competent commissions, took the art works 
to Moscow, cataloged them in a scientific 
spirit, and exhibited them with solemnity.” 


M. Morosoff speaks sympathetically of 
Lunacharsky, the Bolshevik Minister of 
Education, and of his associates. When 
asked if it is not true that Lunacharsky 
did not hinder the mujiks at Petrograd 
from cutting their boots out of the Rem- 
brandts of the Hermitage, he replies: 


“The moujiks are not so impractical. No 
harm, as far as I know, has occurred to any 
museum either at Petrograd or elsewhere. 
The principal works at the Hermitage were 
transferred to Moscow, at the time, now long 
past, when the fall of Petrograd was antici- 
pated. They are in the Kremlin waiting to 
be shipped back. The Louvre took similar 
precautions in 1914 and 1918.” 





CHICAGO AS THE LITERARY CAPITAL OF THE 


UNITED 


ALF a century ago Boston was in- 
, H disputably the literary center of 
America. Then intellectual leader- 

ship shifted to New York, and now, accord- 
ing to Henry L. Mencken, it has passed to 
Chicago. Mr. Mencken makes this state- 
ment in a recent article published in the 
London Nation, and he proceeds to fortify 
it. “With two excepticns,”’ he says, ‘‘there 
is not a single American novelist of the 
younger generation—that is; a serious 
novelist, a novelist deserving a civilized 
reader’s notice—who has not sprung from 
the Middle Empire that has Chicago for 
its capital.’ The two exceptions are 
Abraham Cahan, “always vastly more 
Russian than American,’’ and James 
Branch Cabell, last survivor of the old 
aristocracy of the South. 
The situation, as Mr. Mencken sees it, 
is unique. Not London, nor Paris, nor 
Berlin, not even such somnolent and 
second-rate capitals as Christiania and 
Berne, can be said to stand in the relation 
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toward their respective countries in which 
New York stands toward America. When 
Mr. Mencken observes the prodigious 
crowds of New York and notes their le- 
thargic reaction to ideas, he half wonders 
if it is actually American at all. ‘Huge, 
Philistine, self-centered, ignorant and vul- 
gar, it is simply a sort of free port, a Hansa 
town, a place where the raw materials of 
civilization are received, sorted, baled, 
and reshipped. In all the fine arts it is a 
mere wholesaler, and vastly less the con- 
noisseur than the auctioneer.” 

If New York fails to produce great liter- 
ature, Boston, it seems, is even worse—“‘is 
as tragically dead, intellectually, as Alex- 
andria or Padua.’ Philadelphia is’ “an 
intellectual slum.” San Francisco has 
lost-its old life and color, and is now domi- 
nated by Wesleyans. Washington, St. 
Louis, New Orleans, Baltimore, are ‘‘sim- 
ply overgrown villages.’’ The only hope 
is in Chicago—‘'Chicago the unspeakable 
and incomparable, at once the most hos- 











“CHICAGO THE INCOMPARABLE" 


pitably cosmopolitan and the most thoroly 
American of American cities.’’ For fur- 
ther description Mr. Mencken quotes from 
Carl Sandburg’s poem: 


Hog Butcher for the World, 

Tool Maker, Stacker of Wheat, 

Player with Railroads; and the Nation's 
Freight Handler; 


Laughing the husky, brawling 
laughter of 

Youth, half-naked, sweating, proud to be 
Hog Butcher, 

Tool Maker, Stacker of Wheat, Player with 
Railroads, and 

Freight Handler. 


stormy, 


In Chicago a spirit broods on the face of 
the waters. In Chicago Mr. Mencken 
finds the mysterious something that makes 
for individuality, personality, charm. He 
mentions Theodore Dreiser; Sherwood An- 
derson, Edgar Lee Masters, Carl Sandburg, 
George Ade, Booth Tarkington, Robert 
Herrick, and several more. He points out 
that Chicago developed Frank Norris, ‘‘its 
first practitioner of genius,’’ and Henry B. 
Fuller, ‘‘the packer of the American novel.” 
He speaks of the new poetry movement 
and its organ Poetry, and of the little 
theater movement, originating in Chicago. 
Then he says: 


“New York affects a superior sophistica- 
tion, and in part it is genuine; Boston is al- 
ready senile; Philadelphia is too stupid to be 
interested. 

“But in Chicago there is an eagerness to 
hear and see, to experience and experiment. 
The town is colossally rich; it is ever-changing; 


it yearns for distinction. The newcomers who 
pour in from the wheatlands want more than 
prairie energy; they seek some imaginative 
equivalent for the stupendous activity that 
they were bred to. 

“It is thus a superb market for merchants 
of the new. And in particular it is a superb 
market for the merchants whose wares, tho 
new, have a familiar air—which is to say, on 
the esthetic plane, for the sort of art that is 
recognizably national in its themes and its 
idioms, and combines a Yankee sharpness of 
observation with a homely simplicity—the 
sort of art that one finds in a novel by Dreiser 
or a poem by Sandburg—the only sort that 
stands free of imitation and is absolutely 
American. 
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“For such originality Chicago has a peren- 
nial welcome, and where the welcome is there 
the guests are to be found. Go back for 
twenty or thirty years, and you will scarcely 
find an American literary movement that did 
not originate under the shadow of the stock- 
yards. In the eighteen nineties New York 
turned its eyes toward England, but Chicago 
had Savoys of its own, and at least one pub- 
lishing house that grandly proclaimed the 
doom of the old order and trotted out its 
Fullers and Mary MacLanes, and imported 
Ibsen and Maeterlinck, then as strange as 
Heliogabalus.” 


It may be true, as one critic suggests, 
that Mr. Mencken has spoiled his case by 
extravagance of statement; but the New 
York Nation finds the real point of his 
article in his characterization of New York 
as a place where raw materials are received, 
sorted, .baled and reshipped. It asks, 
What is the utmost function that the best 
discoverable American literary capital, as 
the land now lies and the people now live, 
could perform? Could it alone plant and 
sprout and cultivate and harvest all the 
genius there is? and it answers: 


“Not even Chicago could do that. The 
best capital would be nothing more than the 
best wholesaler, the best clearing-house. 
Whatever the services are which New York 
now renders to literature, not the most con- 
temptible or the least valuable are those of 
recognition and distribution. There may be 
mountains more of talent at the end of Lake 
Michigan than at the mouth of the Hudson; 
yet when those mountains groan and flame, 
who knows it first? There is no denying, and 
there is no wish to deny, the huge, picturesque 
vitality of Chicago and of the Middle Western 
authors whom Mr. Mencken groups there— 
Masters, Sandburg, Dreiser, Anderson, Her- 
rick, George Ade. New York can afford to be 
modest. But it happens to be New York's 
business to know and make known. She is 
fully as happy as Chicago over the bursting of 
new brains into flower—and does more about 
it. It is in New York magazines that most 
Middle Western readers learn what Middle 
Western writers are worth while; it is from 
New York publishers that they buy their next 
door neighbors’ novels. An Englishman, 
glancing at’ Mr. Mencken’s rather brilliant 
essay and wanting to know more about its 
writer, will have to refer to a Manhattan 
wholesaler. There is a burden and a business 
about being the literary capital, Chicago will 
find.” 
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DANGERS TO THE NATION THAT LURK IN 
PROFITEERING 


CAREFUL analysis of the facts 
bearing on the causes of high prices 
and the relation of the cost of pro- 

duction to prices leads the Coal Age to con- 
clude that profiteering (the exaction of 
profits greatly in excess of pre-war profits 
on the part of producers, middlemen and 
retailers) is a fundamental cause of the 
high prices of practically all commodities. 
Also that increased wages to labor are in 
no way responsible for, increased prices. 
On the contrary, as the Coal Age points out, 
labor as a class is now worse off than it was 
before the war, while capital is profiting to 
such an extent as to “make one almost 
despair of the future of the country.”” The 
same conclusion is reached by W. Jett 
Lauck, consulting economist for seventeen 
railroad organizations, who goes on to say, 
in Labor, that labor cannot be induced to 
increase output so long as it knows that 
its greater production will be illegitimately 
absorbed by profiteers. If, it is asserted, 
labor can be shown that increased produc- 
tion will be followed by lower prices or, in 
other words, greater real wages, there will 
be no difficulty in attaining to maximum 
production and the satisfaction of the 
grievous needs of our country and the 
world. Here are four practical measures 
that in the opinion of this economic author- 
ity, will at once remedy the situation. 

First—Continue the campaign of edu- 
cation and publicity which has been inau- 
gurated. Public indignation, when the 
facts are kriown, will go a long way towards 
correcting abuses. The wholesaler and the 
retailer cannot stand the social stigma of 
being known as a profiteer. Large cor- 
porate interests fear the discredit which 
will come from public knowledge of their 
activities. The efficacy of what has been 
done in bringing the facts to the knowledge 
of the public is evident at the present time 
in the countrywide tumbling of prices and 
the zealous attempts of certain large in- 
terests to prove an alibi to the indict- 
ments which have been brought against 
them. 

Second—A law should be enacted by 
Congress providing that all commodities 


entering into interstate commerce should 
be stamped with the producer's cost. The 
purchaser would then be able to ascertain 
what costs and margins of profits had been 
added by the jobber and the retailer, and 
could immediately determine whether the 
profits were fair and reasonable. If they 
were not fair and reasonable, the law 
should provide further that the facts might 
be laid before a United States attorney for 
investigation and prosecution. 
Third—Congress should enact legisla- 
tion providing that industrial corporations 
engaged in interstate commerce should 
take out a Federal charter, and that all 
their security issues, as well as consolida- 
tions and reorganizations, should be first 
approved by a Federal industrial com- 
mission corresponding to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in its control of 
railroad finances and _ securities. Such 


-legislation would prevent the capitaliza- 


tion of illegitimate earnings through stock 
dividends and the absorption of excess 
earnings by the issuance of fictitious se- 
curities. 

Fourth—All corporations and firms 
should be required to make restitution to 
the public of all excess war profits which 
they have exacted. The Treasury should 
be directed to take by taxation all the 
proceeds of war profiteering, and to use 
these funds for paying the floating and 
reducing the bonded debt of the United 
States, thus reducing taxation and the 
cost of living, stimulating credit deflation, 
and enhancing the credit of the Govern- 
ment and the value of Liberty and Victory 
bonds. 

Meanwhile, the extreme gravity of the 
situation, with respect to profiteering, is 
reflected in recent financial statements of 
corporations, in the Federal income tax 
returns, and in investigations of govern- 
mental bodies such as the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Tariff Commission and 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 

Corporations having incomes of $1,000,- 
000 or more, as listed in Moody's and 
Poor’s manuals, for instance, are shown to 
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have earned during 1916-1918 an average 
income of nearly $1,250,000,000 a year, or 
nearly twenty-four per cent of their capital 
stock. This appears to be nearly three 
times the average for the pre-war years 
1912-1914 and the available figures for 
production prove conclusively to the Coal 
Age that these increased profits were not 
due to increased production. They were 
due in large measure to the fact that the 
corporation took a larger proportion of 
every dollar spent by a purchaser. It isa 
startling fact that for the last named period 
these corporations averaged approximately 
$800,000,000 more a year than during the 
three-year period preceding the war. Their 
income tax returns represent about onc- 
sixth of the total corporate income of the 
United States. If other corporations did 
as well as those on record, and there is 
reason to believe they did, then the com- 
bined corporations of the country earned 
approximately $4,800,000,000 more per 
year during 1916-1918 than during 1912- 
1914. 

A total of $800,000,000 means $40 per 
family of five throughout the nation. A 
total of $4,800,000,000 means $240 per 
family of five. Consider that each family 
of five paid as a toll, not to so-called legiti- 
mate profits but to excess of war profits 
over pre-war profits, $240 per year, and 
one gains an idea of the total burden which 
profiteering has meant to the country. 
Yet even such stupendous figures do not 
tell the whole story. For the most super- 
ficial investigations reveal the companies 
as having been resorting to numerous de- 
vices for concealing profits. 


Statistics compiled by the Commissioner * 


of Internal Revenue from income tax re- 
turns show that the corporate profits of 
the companies listed in the financial man- 
uals are fairly representative. For the pre- 
war period the average net corporate in- 
come was approximately $4,268,000,000 
and for 1916-1917 it had increased to nine 
and three-quarter billions of dollars. Such 
enormous profits made, as the Coal Age 
insists, at the expense of the consumer have 
been too large for division and only a por- 
tion has been disbursed, the remainder 
swelling reserves to huge proportions. 
Thus ‘‘the consumer discovers that he has 


been taxed not only to pay high dividends [a 
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during the war period but also in order 
that these same high dividends may be 
continued over the recession of industry 
which is bound to follow.” 

The extraordinary nature of the profits 
of industry during the war years is mani- 
fest also in a document submitted to the 
Senate by the Treasury Department show- 
ing the incomes of some twenty thousand 
of the thirty-one thousand five hundred 
corporations that report incomes over fif- 
teen per cent on their capital stock. Alto- 
gether these corporations earned an average 
return on capital stock of 33% per cent 
after all taxes had been deducted. In 
other words, with three years of such good 
fortune as war brought, these corporations 
would make profits totaling the whole value 
of their capital stock. In 1917 more than 
five thousand corporations earned over 
one-half the value of their capital stock, 
and more than two thousand earned the 
entire value in a single year. 

In the meantime wholesale commodity 
prices have risen since 1913 from an as- 
sumed level of 100 to 253. Retail food 
prices have risen to 200 and all items of 
necessary consumption, including clothing, 
fuel and light, housing and furniture, have 
risen to 183. The burden is seen by the 
New York Tribune to have fallen heaviest 
on salary and wage-earners and those with 
incomes from investments or fixed allow- 
ances. It has also reduced by half the 
value of all accumulations and savings 
prior to 1914. The Tribune is hopeful that 
deflation will provide a remedy and that 
“it can be brought about by liquidating the 
Government's floating debt, through econ- 
omy in appropriations, additional taxation 
and refundings at a more normal interest 
rate. Checking speculation and excessive 
borrowing by the imposition of a higher 
bank discount rate—a step which the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has now taken—will 
help deflation along. Injurious cumula- 
tive taxes should be dropped and rigid 
private economy should be supplemented 
by increased production of essential com- 
modities."’ 





The cities of Montreal, Quebec, Ottawa, Toronto 
and Niagara Falls in Canada, and practically all the 
municipalities in the Province of Quebec, have adopted 
Daylight Saving to conform to the New York State 

w. 
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TORPEDOPLANES TO THRUST NAVAL CRAFT 
INTO THE BACKGROUND 


HY is England so willing to reveal 

all details of her wonder ship, the 

battle cruiser-dreadnought Hood? 
This query is often heard in navy circles 
and the belief is growing that the British 
are developing other offensive agencies 
likely to modify radically the military 
value of armored battle monsters as we 
know them. At the time of the armistice, 
not only were large fighting ships equipped 
to send aloft scouting airplanes but special 
vessels were outfitted to serve as ocean- 
going bases for nautical aircraft. Plans 
were drawn for swift ships capable of 
“mothering” a squadron or more of tor- 
pedoplanes and, says a writer in the New 
York Sun and Herald, this form of aerial 
attack in its potentialities makes ships 
like the Hood fairly easy prey for the 
squadrons of the air. 


We read that foreign recognition of an} 
American invention has aroused the Navy, 
Department to a proper regard for the 
torpedoplane which Rear Admiral Bradley 
A. Fiske devised in 1912. The arrival of 
the different Capronis (the giant Italian 
flying craft) in this country since 1918 and 
the building of our own big seaplanes of 
the N C type have made it clear to naval 
experts that the torpedoplane is eminently 
practicable. Recently what is known as 
the R-6, a navy torpedoplane, was tried 
out over and on the Delaware River, with 
satisfactory results. But probably the 
most spectacular demonstrations have 
been made by the Glenn L. Martin Com- 
pany, which, a few weeks ago, put through 
its paces another new type of torpedoplane 
which it has completed for the United 
States Navy. The machine was tested at 








A MACHINE THAT PROMISES TO PLAY HAVOC WITH BATTLESHIPS 


It is known technically as a navy torpedoplane, and the torpedo lies sripped close under the fusilage. 
It ig released by a simple movement of the pilot. 











UNCLE SAM’S ARMY OF EMPLOYEES 


Dayton, Ohio, in the presence of army and 
navy Officials. 

This particular craft, A-5713, represents 
a total deadweight of 11,910 pounds, in- 
cluding a useful load of nearly two and a 
half tons. Besides a crew of three men, 
the plane is equipped to carry a 1,650 pound 
torpedo, 450 pounds of bombs, two Lewis 
guns, a radio set, a complete outfit of in- 
struments and accessories and sufficient 
fuel for a four-hour flight. As the maxi- 
mum flying speed is 107 miles an hour this 
means the A-5713 can cover 428 miles, or 
480 miles at a lesser speed, on its store of 
gasoline. It also is able to mount from 
sea level to an altitude of 5,100 feet in ten 
minutes. Once 5,000 feet aloft the tor- 
pedoplane is reasonably safe from anti-air- 
craft fire directed from sea craft. During 
the latter months of the war anti-air- 
craft guns afloat were so inaccurate that 
the bombing airplanes could with impunity 
fly as low as 4,000 feet in attacking their 
targets in the daytime. After nightfall 
they could safely venture 2,000 feet lower. 
This gives some hint of the opportunities 
for scoring that are open to the torpedo- 
plage. The A-5713 is planned to operate 
either with a fleet or from a shore station. 
It is provided with a novel type of flotation 
bags that can be quickly inflated by com- 
pressed air. It, therefore, can settle on 
land or water. The fully laden A-5713 
can soar from the deck of a warship or from 
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a sea sled. Attachments in the upper 
wings make it feasible to hoist her bodily 
clear of the water and back upon the deck 
of the mother craft. As explained by her 
builders: ‘‘The average coast defense gun 
has a range of about twenty-five miles, 
whereas the Martin navy torpedoplane 
can fly out to sea a distance of 200 miles, 
execute its mission, and, at the same 
time keep the home station in constant 
communication regarding its operations. 
Should an engagement take place so far 
out to sea as to make the trip back to 
shore impossible, this plane can alight at 
sea by use of its flotation bags, and signal 
its home station or any nearby ship as to 
its location.” 

Thus far the development of the Fiske 
invention is, altho eminently successful, 
scarcely more than the beginning of a new 
type of aerial fighting machine. The next 
step, we read, will be to produce aircraft 
capable of carrying more than one torpedo. 
As a fact, the A-5713 is intended to trans- 
port a 2,100 pound torpedo instead of the 
1,650 pound missile with which it is now 
fitted. Incidentally, it has folding wings 
which reduce the overall width of the plane 
to only thirty-five feet, ten inches, in this 
way simplifying the housing problem. 
Driving power is provided by two twelve- 
cylinder Liberty motors, each of 400 horse- 
power. The craft is able to raise a full 
load to a height of 12,000 feet. 





THE PRODIGIOUS PAY-ROLL OF THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


ORE than a million persons, or: 
about one civilian out of every 


hundred in the United States, are 
on the pay-roll of the Federal Government. 
Four years ago the number was less than 
one-half that. If the present strength of 
our military and naval forces be counted in, 
says Ashmun Brown, in Munsey's, about 
thirteen persons in every thousand of popu- 
lation subsist on federal funds—that is, on 
the taxes paid by the producers and con- 
sumers of the country. The qualification 
“about” is used because, we read, no one 
in or out of the official service knows ex- 
actly how many persons are employed by 


Uncle Sam, who is probably the only em- 
ployer of labor in the United States whose 
accounting force is unable to state accu- 
rately the extent of his pay-roll. Recently 
the House Committee on Appropriations 
made an effort te get complete statistics. 
It failed. No officer of the Government 
haled before the committee could supply 
them; but from the information obtained 
the estimate made is said to be conserva- 
tive. 

In the federal service are two classes of 
civilian employees—those who are under 
the civil service rule and, those who are 
not. George R. Wales, a member of the 
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Civil Service Commission, testified before 
the Committee on Appropriations that it 
had records of two-thirds or more of the 
Government officials and employees; and 
Martin A. Morrison, head of the Civil 
Service Commission, stated that ‘‘we have 
On our cards 960,000 names,’’ and that at 
the time of the armistice ‘‘there were at 
least 100,000 more, largely at the navy 
yards and in other branches of activities, 
making a total of 1,060,000 in the classified 
service.”’ In a subsequent statement of 
record there were said to be 760,694 
civilians on the federal pay-rolls, omitting 
those of the Railroad Administration,-the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, mechanics 
and other workers at the shipyards operated 
by the Government. The writer in 
Munsey’s takes seventy per cent as a fair 
equivalent for ‘“‘two thirds or more,” and, 
adding it to the 760,694, arrives at a total 
of 1,086,705 civilian employees. 

As for the fighting forces, a recent army 
report shows a total strength of 242,047, 
not including field clerks and nurses, who, 
incidentally, are also not accounted for in 
the Civil Service Commission figures. 
Corresponding figures for the navy are 
102,292 and for the Marine Corps 16,651. 
Add this total of 360,990 in the armed 
services to the estimate of 1,086,705 in 
the civilian forces, and we obtain a grand 
total of 1,447,695 persons who are sup- 
ported by the Federal Treasury. The Ap- 
propriations Committee wanted to know 
what were the prospects of reducing the 
civilian force and the following illuminating 
testimony is,on record as between the head 
of the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission and Representative William R. 
Wood, of Indiana: 


Mr. Woop—“‘You state that when you have 
reduced the number on the civil service list to 
the minimum that you have suggested for 
1921, it will then be practically twice what it 
was at the time we entered the war?” 

Mr. Morrison—"'Yes, that is our estimate.” 

Mr. Woop—"‘Has the Civil Service Com. 
mission any information to warrant its believ- 
ing that the activities in 1921 in these various 
departments will be twice what they were at 
the time we entered the war?” 

Mr. Morrison—“‘] cannot say that we have 
undertaken to ascertain their activities for the 
purpose of making this estimate so much as we 
have followed the separations.” 

Mr. Woop—"Here is the thing that is con- 
fronting us, and I suspect you appreciate the 
enormity of it as much as we do, and it is going 
to be appalling to the country if it becomes 
known that the needs of the governmental 
service have doubled in peace times over what 
they were before we entered the war. The 
population of the country has not doubled; 
the requirements of -our people have not 
doubled, and, therefore, what reasons are we 
going to offer to the people that the necessities 
of the government activities have doubled so as 
‘to require double the amount of clerical force?” 

Mr. Morrison—‘Fortunately that defense 
will be made largely by the heads of depart- 
ments and by Congress. I notice that the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury, at page 
134, discusses something with reference to 
salaries of government officers and employees, 
and the Secretary gives there a reason that ap- 
peals to him. I will not undertake to burden 
you with a reading of it, but he suggests there 
that our debt has been multiplied more than 
twenty-five fold, that the necessities of the 
government in a business way have been largely 
increased, and that the business growing out of 
these changed conditions will not reduce 
rapidly, with the result that the government 
must have more people of higher qualifications 
and pay them higher salaries. We have nothing 
to do with salaries.” 





A TALE OF TWO CITIES AND THE OPEN SHOP 


supplanted San Francisco as the 

leading city, in point of population, 
of the Pacific Coast. In 1910 the popula- 
tion of Los Angeles was 319,198 and this 
vear it is given as 580,000, while the pop- 
ulation of San Francisco is put at 560,000. 
This change in leadership is attributed to 


ern the last census, Los Angeles has 


the fact that Los Angeles has embraced the 
open-shop principle, while San Francisco is 
under the dictation of organized labor. 
One indication of what the open shop has 
done for the southern California city is 
that in a circumference of five square 
blocks ten Class A office buildings are now 
in course of construction or are shortly to 
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be started. Their aggregate cost will he 
$15,650,000. Howard C. Kegley reports, 
in the New York Tribune, that the open- 
shop principle has been adopted in Santa 
Barbara, San Pedro, Phoenix and other 
adjacent cities, Phoenix having recently 
declared itself for the open shop after bor- 
rowing the fundamentals of the plan from 
Los Angeles. 

As an example of how it is maintained, 
we read that a few days before the Cham- 
ber of Commerce was to hold its last annual 
banquet, the waiters went on strike. It 
was rumored that, since the banquet was 
to be an event of the year, the unions 
wanted to “put it on the blink’ in order 
“to get back at’’ the business men who 
refused to recognize the unions. It began 
to look as tho the six hundred. business 
men who expected to attend would get 
nothing to eat. But a counter offensive 
was arranged. Eight business men were 
to be seated at each table. They were to 
draw lots after taking their places and one 
of each eight guests was to wait on his 
table. Within twenty-four hours the 
waiters compromized with their employ- 
ers, accepting an increase in pay and 
forgetting about their demand for union 
recognition. 

A business that has grown faster in Los 
Angeles than any other line of industry 
has been the manufacture of ready-to- 
wear garments. Upward of thirty such 
factories have sprung up, employing nearly 
three thousand skilled workers. Another 
is the overall, jumper and shirt industry, 
one member of which recently decided to 
build a new $800,000 factory. The archi- 
tect in charge of the building job invited 
all the big contractors in Los Angeles to 
submit bids. In the invitation, members 
of the Master Builders’ Association say, 
there was a line which said: “Contractor 
must use union labor on the work.”’ There 
was somewhere in the invitation a clause 
which said that non-union men could be 
used if union men could not be obtained. 
Members of the association knew that 
union men could be obtained—that they 
probably would be shipped in for such a 
job—so they called a meeting and unani- 
mously decided that they would refuse to 
bid on the job so long as the objectionable 
clause remained in the invitation. The 
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construction company expressed the senti- 
ments of the association in addressing the 
following letter to the architect: 


“We regret we are unable to make a bid, 
according to the plans and specifications as | 
furnished by you, for the erection of a building | 
for the Brownstein-Louis Company, to be 
erected at Figueroa and Eighth Streets, Los 
Angeles. We are under obligations not to 
discriminate between union and non-union 
men. We have always worked under open- 
shop conditions in this city, and since we are 
pledged to these conditions it would be im- 
possible for us to contemplate any work that 
calls for ‘contractor must use union labor on 
the work.’ If it is possible to work out a site 
uation where all men may be employed at the 
discretion of the contractor, whether union or 
non-union, then we shall be pleased to receive 
your further commands.” 


According to F. J. Zeehandelaar, for 
twenty-five years secretary of the Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers Association, the 
open shop is ‘‘more than a principle in Los 
Angeles; it has become a religion.’’ Being 
the leading force in maintaining industrial 
freedom, this association champions both 
sides. in every controversy, insisting upon 
fair treatment, fair wages and good work- 
ing conditions before it gives its moral or 
financial support to any industrial enter- 
prize. The truth of this declaration was 
brought to public notice less than eighteen 
months ago, when the head of a large trans- 
fer company which was facing the prospect 
of a strike rushed to the Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association for protection, 
only to be informed that it would have 
nothing to do with his affairs until he re- 
vised his pay roll to such an extent that 
the men in his employ would receive what 
the association regarded as a fair wage. 
The strike did not materialize. Further: 


“The open shop in Los Angeles does not 
mean low wages and longer hours, but it does 
mean that every man or woman has the oppor- 
tunity to earn a livelihood at a rate of pay 
consistent with his or her skill and effort. The 
very fact that non-union workers in this city 
receive the same pay as union men precludes 
the statement by organized labor that open- 
shop conditions mean unfairness to employees. 
Open-shop conditions have prevented many 
strikes here and have resulted in the resump- 
tion of work in a short time after strikes 
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have been declared, because when the union 
men on a job have undertaken to tie it up by 
striking there have generally been enough non- 
union men left to keep business going. Prac- 
tically all the strikes in Los Angeles have failed 
because of their unpopularity.” 


I. H. Rice, president of the association, 
declares that wage-earners in Los Angeles 
have prospered to a greater extent than 
those in cities where the closed shop pre- 
vails. This, he says, is proved by the vast 
number of individual savings accounts in 
banks and the large percentage of wage- 
working people who own their own homes 
in Los Angeles. 

Some strikes that have been prevented, 
and some that were inaugurated only to 
die within a few days or weeks, have failed 
because the employers refused to sign any 
agreement with the unions, but expressed 
willingness to pay the union scale to all 
those who could earn it. The scale paid 
in the open shops compares favorably with 
that paid in any other city, we are told. 
But the Merchants and Manufacturers 
Association steadfastly insists that the em- 
ployer must have the right to deal direct 
with the employee in any controversy and 
not through the medium of walking dele- 
gates. The union is never recognized. 

The advantage of working in a free field 
of labor is exemplified strongly by the fact 
that printers are able to make more money 
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in Los Angeles on the piece-work system 
than they can make at the union scale 
either in Los Angeles or San Francisco. 
The scale in Los Angeles for union printers 
is 82 cents an hour. Open shops pay from 
84 cents to $1.18 an hour, depending upon 
the ability of the printer. Hand compo- 
sition on the piece-work system brings 10 
cents to 15 cents an hour over the union 
scale. Drawing pay according to the 
number of ems they set, linotype opera- 
tors in open shops at Los Angeles earn 
from $50 to $70 a week, putting in forty- 
five hours to the week, as a rule, three 
hours a week being the average overtime 
drawn. 

Organized labor is said to have enjoyed 
its greatest popularity in Los Angeles dur- 
ing the war, many laborers affiliating with 
the unions: because they believed the fed- 
eral wage adjustment boards would grant 
them liberal awards to keep them at work. 
But when the United States Shipping 
Board and other Government bodies de- 
clined to grant apparently unreasonable 
demands, hundreds of union cards were 
torn up and thrown away. At the con- 
clusion of the war the union membership 
in Los Angeles, which had grown to a 
point somewhere between twenty-five thou- 
sand and forty thousand, began dwindling, 
and today it is believed to be not greater 
than twenty thousand. 





A GLANCE AT THE SOURCES OF OUR 
POPULATION 


STIMATING the immigration to 
E this country in the one hundred and 
forty-four years of its national exist- 

ence at thirty-three millions, a writer in the 
National Geographic Magazine says that 
history records no similar movement of 
population in rapidity or volume. Com- 
pared to it, the hordes that invaded 
Europe and Asia were insignificant. There 
are said to be approximately fourteen 
million foreign-born men, women and 
children now in the country. Among other 
interesting features of our population, we 
read that there is an equal number of chil- 
‘dren of foreign-born parentage, besides six 
and a half million children of foreign-born 


fathers and native mothers or vice-versa. 
Also there are about eleven million colored 
people. When all these have been de- 
ducted from the total population, only 
fifty-four million remain of full white 
native ancestry. 

Yet the thirty-five million American peo- 
ple who are of foreign stock—that is, foreign 
born or the children of foreign-born. 
parents—include some of the most illus- 
trious citizens of the Republic. Even 
President Wilson, we are reminded, has 
only one ancestor who was born in America, 
and the list is long and noteworthy of 
statesmen, leaders of industry and finance, 
investors, makers of literature and progress 





THE TRUTH ABOUT TREES 


who have strains of blood not more than 
one generation on this side of the sea. 

An examination of the immigration 
records shows that since the Declaration of 
Independence Great Britain has contrib- 
uted eight million, four hundred thousand 
of her people, of whom more than half have 
been Irish, and Germany more than six 
million. Scandinavia has contributed some- 
thing less than two million. When we take 
the German immigration of the United 
States between 1776 and 1890 and compare 
it with that from other countries, a some- 
what startling fact is disclosed, namely, 
that one alien out of every three arriving in 
America during more than a century of our 
existence has been of Teutonic origin. 
Only Great Britain shows a greater pro- 
portion. Since 1890 the trend has been 
very different. We read that with more 
than seventeen million immigrant arrivals 
since that date, only one million, twenty- 
three thousand have been Germans. If 
from this number a proper deduction is 
made for those who returned to their home- 
land and those who have died since their 
arrival, it.will be seen that there are fewer 
than a million former subjects of the 
Kaiser in this country who have not been 
here more than twenty-six years. Of more 
than eight million people of German birth 
and immediate ancestry among us, less than 
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a million fail to have a background of birth 
or long residence in America behind them. 

It is interesting to note the other foreign 
elements that have entered into the makeup 
of American population since 1776. More 
Irish have crossed the seas to become part 
of us then have remained behind. It is 
remarkable that so small an island— 
smaller than the state of Maine—could in a 
centufy and a half send us enough people to 
duplicate the present population of eleven 
of our states having an aggregate area as 
large as the United Kingdom, France, Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary together. 

Austria stands next on the list of con- 
tributors. Italy has sent us enough of her 
people to duplicate the population of 
Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, Oregon, Ne- 
vada, Utah, Colorado, Arizona and New 
Mexico, while England’s and Scotland's 
contribution, 3,889,000 in all, together 
with Ireland's 4,500,000, gives a total of 
8,389,000, or plenty to populate all the 
States lying west of Texas and the Dakotas. 
The Russians who have come to our shores 
number 3,419,000. 





The organization of carpenters of Torre del Greco 
recently decided at a full meetiag of the workers to in- 
crease the number of working hours per day from eight 
to nine. The action is considered significant in that 
Torre del Greco is one of the most important indus- 
trial centers of Southern Italy 





SAYS A TIMBER FAMINE IS NEITHER IMMINENT 
NOR IN SIGHT 


O much misinformation has been circu- 
S lating with reference to an impending 

lumber famine in this country that it 
comes as a pleasant shock to read in the 
Southern Lumberman that it is “‘evident 
that no lumber shortage in the United 
States is imminent’’ and that scarehead 
announcements to the effect that the 
American forests will be unable to meet the 
normal demands upon them at periods 
ranging from five to twenty-five years 
hence ‘‘are most misleading.”” F. V. Dun- 
ham, field representative of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, who, 
we read, has made the most exhaustive 
inquiry into the subject that has ever been 
conducted in this country, asserts that not 


only will the pine supply not be exhausted 
in five or ten years—as has been predicted 
—but that by 1930 the annual forest 
renewal by regrowth will be approximately 
nine billion feet. He points out that at the 
present time in North Carolina timber is 
growing faster than the mills can cut it 
and that much the same is true in Georgia 
and other pine fields. He dwells at length 
on the present and potential importance 
of the small mill as a factor in the southern 
pine trade and shows how the small mill 
will progressively supplant the larger opera- 
tior 3 as the larger stands of timber become 
exhausted. Summing up his views concern- 
ing the situation in the South, we read that 
“while lumber production is a diminishing 
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factor, it is a long ways from the vanishing 
point; and when it reaches a volume of 
seven and a half to eight billion feet- per 
annum it will tend to remain constant at 
that point for a considerable period and 
then slowly advance to eight and a half 
billion feet, possibly more.”’ 

In this connection, it is interesting to 
note the statement made by a high official 
of one of the leading associations of lumber 
manufacturers to the effect that there is 
enough timber in the United States to meet 
the lumber demand, at the present rate of 
consumption, for the next seventy-five 
-years. A careful consideration of the facts 
convinces the Southern Lumberman that 
this does not overstate the supply so much 
as those understate it who predict that 
the timber will be all gone in ten or fifteen 
years. One thing which many commenta- 
tors appear to lose sight of is the fact that 
standing trees are growing every year. 
In fact, the growth of timber will average 
from eight hundred to a thousand feet an 
acreannually. There isa natural reforesta- 
tion going on every year—young seedlings 
sprouting up which will be grown into 
sizable trees within twenty years or so. 
However: 


“It is obvious that the forests of this con- 
tinent do not constitute an inexhaustible reser- 
voir, and that it is unwise to continue cutting 
the standing. trees into lumber without a 
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thought as to the future. Conservation and 
reforestation must become more than mere 
words. They must be practiced systematically 
and practically. By ‘reforestation’ is not 
necessarily meant the planting out of seed- 
lings. Such practice is necessary or advisable 
only in cases of emergency. Under ordinary 
conditions there are enough natural seedlings 
and saplings in any tract of timber to constitute 
the nucleus for a thrifty second growth if the 
merchantable timber is removed with due con- 
sideration to the future. Reforestation, of 
course, will for the most part be practiced only 
in the case of non-agricultural lands. It is idle 
to exhort the holder of fertile, agricultural lands 
to give over his lands to producing a crop of 
trees for future generations when he can put it 
to producing cotton or corn which he can 
market for himself next year. But there are 
vast areas of non-tillable land which could and 
should be given over to a perpetuation of our 
forest resources;- and with all that is being 
written and said on the subject these days it ‘is 
very likely that some sort of practicai plan 
will be evolved in the near future.” 


Meanwhile, it is comforting to fall back 
on the assurances of such authoriiies as the 
spokesman for the national lumber manu- 
facturers that the industry is still in the 
ring and likely to be a considerable factor 
in the industrial life of the nation for several 
decades to come. 





Telephone wires of the United States have reached 
a total length of 22,827,188 miles and there are 11,716,- 
520 telephones operated by 55,234 companies or other 
organizations. 





FIFTEEN MILLION DOLLARS IN TIPS FOR SLEEP- 
_ ING AND DINING CAR SERVICE 


made on the Railroad Labor Board 
by representatives of the two million 
railway-workers of the country for a mini- 
mum wage of $2,500 a year, comes an order 
from the Pullman Company prohibiting 
ticket-sellers and conductors of Pullman 


Bere s with the recent demand 


cars from accepting gratuities. Patrons of 
them, we read, are to be accommodated as 
long as there are chairs and berths vacant 
and the holding back of chairs or berths in 
order that ticket-sellers or conductors may 
obtain a premium will not be tolerated, the 
penalty being instant dismissal. In estab- 


lishing this policy it is stated that the Pull- 
man Company will continue to permit 
passengers to ‘‘tip porters for shining shoes 
and brushing hats or clothes.” To what 
extent ticket-sellers and conductors will 
find their incomes decreased by the an- 
nounced policy and whether their salaries 
will be increased to cover the deficit are 
points on which only they and the company 
can speak authoritatively. As regards the 
porters, however, available information 
shows that if the Federal Government had 
put a ban on the tipping system during its 
twenty-six months of railway control and 





SUNSHINE TO MOVE THE 


had raised wages by way of recompensa- 
tion the tax payers of the country would 
have been called upon for an extra $15,- 
000,000 or more. 

At the beginning of Federal control the 
Pullman Company, according to an Inter- 
state Commerce Commission report, had 
about 7,600 porters and maids. Their 
total yearly compensation was about $3,- 
526,650 or $46 a month apiece. The por- 
ters, however, kept the wolf from the door 
very handily with the aid of tips, averaging 
from $44 to $200 a month. It is doubted 
by the Commercial Bribery and Tipping 
Review whether the Director-General could 
have retained the porters at $90 a month 
and abolished the tipping system, but 
assuming that he could, the pay-roll for 
those twenty-six months at this rate would 
have been increased $8,684,000. As there 
is little probability that the porters could 
have been retained at less than $120 a 
month during the peak of war wages, when 
unskilled labor was getting from $4 to $6 
a day, the average increase would have 
been $74 a month, which, for 7,600 em- 
ployees, would have been $562,400 a month, 
or $6,748,800 a year or $14,582,400 for the 
period of Federal control. However, the 
amount the public tipped Uncle Sam was 
actually larger than this because the num- 
ber of such employees increased greatly 
above 7,600. The Director-General of 
Railroads ordered a readjustment of wages 
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to these employees, effective May 1, 1919. 
There were then approximately 12,000 
sleeping car and parlor car employees, and 
they were granted an increase of $25 a 
month. Roughly this increased the pay 
from the Government from $46 to $71 a 
month on an average. A part of this in- 
crease had been effective some months 
earlier, but the total increase during the 
period of Government control was $25 a 
month. In addition. the dining car em- 
ployees numbere: adout 10,000. It is 
reasonable to assume that in twenty-six 
months the public tipped these several 
million of dollars. 

That the Director-General of Railroads 
had conscientious convictions with regard 
to some forms of gratuities is shown by an 
order reading in part that ‘‘a practice has 
grown up by which officers and employees 
of railroads have been given Christmas 
and other presents by shippers and by 
business houses who furnish supplies and 
materials to railroads. While in many 
instances these presents do not represent 
material value, yet the practice is essen- 
tially objectionable and it is the policy 
that it should be discontinued entirely.” 
This order relates to what is known as 
commercial bribery and, says the Bribery 
and Tipping Review, “if the Director- 
General had taken the same stand against 
tips, he might have marked an ethical 
epoch in the United States.” 





SCIENCE’ FORESEES THE DAY WHEN COAL 


AND WOOD WILL BE EXHAUSTED 


CONCEPTION of future civiliza- 
A tion which proves by statistics that 

man is literally burning himself out 
of the centers of population is embodied in 
a paper by Svante August Arrhenius, di- 
rector of the Physical Laboratory of the 
Nobel Institute of Sweden, read recently 
before the Franklin Institute of Philadel- 
phia. He makes the prediction that both 
England and Germany must eventually 
abandon their great industries and become 
agricultural countries and that the bulk of 
the earth’s population must eventually 
settle in Mesopotamia, the Sahara Desert 


and in Central America, the “only places 
where solar energy will be sufficiently 
plentiful to maintain large industries when 
all the coal and oil are used up.” Dr. 
Arrhenius has made an exhaustive study 
of the world’s supply of these sources of 
energy and also of waterfalls. He has 
prepared a table showing the potential 
horsepower available from streams in all 
the countries of the world, and the horse- 
power per inhabitant. On the basis of 
these figures he asserts that Europe and 
Asia are the only countries where water 
power is really scanty. The most fortu- 
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nate countries are in South America and 
Australia and, we are assured, the United 
States also is well endowed. In Europe, 
to quote from a report of the address, in 
the Boston Transcript: 


“Iceland ranks first, because of its small 
population, and the old Saga Island may yet 
know a new and flourishing era. Then come 
the Scandinavian countries, the first being 
Norway, which has already profited through 
its cheap power and is destined to be one of 
the leading industrial countries of the future. 
Sweden and Finland possess enough power 
for their needs. For the industries of France 
and Italy water power is of the greatest im- 
portance, altho it must be regarded as insuffi- 
cient for nations so highly developed. At the 
end of the list come the three great Powers of 
Great Britain, Germany and Russia, with only 
a fiftieth horsepower per inhabitant. Russia 
is an agricultural country, with a very small 
demand for power, and agriculture will prob- 
ably remain its chief industry because of its 
small power resources, both in coal and water. 
England and Germany,. now the most highly 
developed industrial countries in the world, 
will undoubtedly also in the future have agri- 
culture for their chief industry. Probably a 
great part of these countries will again be cov- 
ered by forests, as they were in the time of 
Tacitus.” 


Nearly all available energy on the earth 
has its origin in solar radiation. A de- 
tailed calculation shows that about twenty- 
two times as much energy is yearly accu- 
mulated in plants as is represented by the 
coal consumed in the same time. The 
greater part of this energy is collected in 
tropical regions, highly cultivated coun- 
tries being'so nearly deforested that their 
production of wood is not nearly sufficient 
for their industries. Of two other sources 
of energy, wind and sunshine, we are told 
that they exceed that of simultaneously 
burnt coal 5000 to 70,000 times, respect- 
ively. The energy of the wind is taken up 
by windmills, which have been in use in 
Europe since the eleventh century. The 
great objection to wind as a source of 
power is its variability, and the high in- 
stallation costs per unit of power continu- 
ously deliverable. The great power of 
the future may be sunshine: 


“The radiation of the sun may be concen- 
trated by means of mirrors on a boiler, and 
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this connected to a steam engine, After im- 
provements the solar engine seems likely to 
play an important role in the opening up for 
cultivation of great arid districts in tropical 
countries, as Ericsson maintained with great 
energy it would do. In these parts of the 
world are great deserts, such as Sahara, the 
Arabian desert, the Syrian desert, and those 
of Mesopotamia, which have in _ historical 
times been the seat of flourishing culture, but 
are now the home of wandering tribes. The 
decay of these regions resulted from the de- 
struction of their aqueducts and irrigation 
plants, which the present wandering popula- 
tion is unable to restore. With the aid of the 
solar method it would be possible to reestab- 
lish the old agriculture and horticulture of 
these districts, and industrial works founded 
on its use might also be looked forward to. It 
is not only in the deserts that the sun is shin- 
ing nearly continuously during the greatest 
part of the year, but extensive provinces in 
Spain, Greece and North America possess such 
a climate that they would profit by the intro- 
duction of the solar engine. 

“Tt seems very probable that when fossil 
fuel has been consumed, civilization and cul- 


_ ture will return to its birthplace about the 


Mediterranean and in Mesopotamia in the 
Old World, and to Central America and the 
land of the Incas.” 


The great scientist also estimates the 
length of time that coal supplies will last 
at present ratios of increased consumption. 
The period in the United States is reckoned 
at two thousand years; in Canada at about 


fifteen hundred years. The worst situa- 
tion among the great coal producing coun- 
tries is that of England, where ‘‘the coals 
will be exhausted within less than two 
hundred years.’’ Germany and France 
will be able to meet demands during a 
little more than a thousand years. 

It is stated, with respect to mineral oils, 
which represent not quite three per cent of 
the energy contained in the yearly produc- 
tion of coal, that if the present rate of ex- 
ploitation of the American oil fields con- 
tinues, and the present production goes on 
with no increase, the petroleum product 
will be exhausted in about ninety years. 





Despite the fact that safety razors are manufactured 
at Sheffield, the foreign safety razor continues to enjoy 
great popularity in England. During January, 1920, 
200,000 dozen were imported from the United States, 
60,000 dozen from Canada, and 3,738 dozen from 
Germany. 





ANOTHER INDICTMENT OF PROFITEERS 
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SENATOR CAPPER ASSAILS THE BIG PROFITEERS 


HAT Senator Capper, of Kansas, 

calls our delusion of prosperity 

continues, tho our volume of busi- 
ness is now steadily declining. It is illu- 
minating to learn that in one year the gross 
income of American corporations has risen 
from thirty-five and one-third billions to 
eighty-four and a half billions of dollars. 
In a single year of war-made conditions 
there came into existence 10,173 new cor- 
porations. Declaring, in the Washington 
Times, that he has no quarrel with any 
successful industry or captain thereof, 
Senator Capper waxes indignant at a gov- 
ernment that can win a war three thou- 
sand miles away and cannot, or will not, 
curb its conscienceless gamblers. His guns 
are aimed in defence of producers, such as 
a Texas cotton-raiser who is quoted as 
writing that ‘the profiteers have cleared 
me up, and, what is more, they will be on 
the job next year and the next and so on 
until we all become Reds, radicals, Bol- 
sheviki and devils. I am tired making 
millionaires of two thousand pop-eyed 


parasites each year while reducing my 


family to pauperism.”’ The 
mill, we are told, that took this 
man’s cotton at a price which, 
because of profiteering, impov- 
erished him and his dependents, 
increased its margin of profit 
from 234 cents on every dollar 
of its sales in 1917 to 15% cents 
in 1919. And ‘‘this Govern- 
ment is supposed to be hunting 
for profiteers.”” The Senate com- 
mittee investigating the high 
cost of living was recently pre- 
sented with visual proof that 
the spread between the farm 
and mill-to-merchant prices <f 
cotton materials was about 1800 
per cent. Yet the committee 
has hesitated to commend a 
half-million-dollar appropriation 
in support of the Harris resolu- 
tion to disclose the actual bene- 
fits derived by  profiteers. 
Meanwhile there is sugar, the 
gamblers in which have brazen- 
ly challenged the government. 
Senator Capper writes: 


“A corner has evidently been formed 
right under the eyes of the Department of 
Justice. As a consequence, no such wild 
scramble for sugar shares ever was known. 
Cuban-American rose forty points in one day. 
Forty thousand shares of Punta Alegre were 
sold at a rise of eleven points. Tens of thou- 
sands of shares of other members of the sugar 
group were sold at advanced quotations, while 
sugar refining stocks also boomed. This Gov- 
ernment is soon to hear very emphatically 
from the people in regard to the profiteering 
in sugar. The canning season raid ison. The 
price already is rising about a dollar a week 
wholesale. For years the sugar interests have 
shamelessly exploited American housewives 
during the canning season. They have as 
regularly blighted the poor family's only hope 
of storing away a cheap and wholesome supply 
of fruits and vegetables for winter. Sugar 
speculators blandly predict sugar will sell at 
thirty cents or more a pound retail. Conserva- 
tive wholesalers say the price will exceed fifty 
cents a pound before it closes. One billion 
pounds of sugar have recently been exported 
to Great Britain. This Government owes it 
to itself and to the American people to declare 
at once an embargo on sugar and to seize im- 
mediately every stock of this commodity in 


— Rollin Kirby in the New York Worlé 
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the United States for distribution to the con- 
sumer at cost. 


The Wall Street Journal publishes a list 
of sixty-two corporations which declared 
dividends aggregating $321,009,952 during 
1916, 1917 and 1918, on which the Govern- 
ment will have to refund income taxes. 
Senator Capper supplements this list with 
one of corporations that have recently de- 
clared stock dividends ranging in amount 
from one-fifth to triple their entire capital. 
Note the percentages: 


Continental Oil, 200 per cent.; United Fuel 
Gas, 200 per cent.; Ohio Fuel Supply, 100 per 
cent.; Nonquit Spinning Company, 100 per 
cent.; Amoskeag Cotton Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 100 per cent.; Stutz Motors, 100 per 
cent.; Nashua Manufacturing Company, 100 
per cent.; American Tobacco Security Com- 
pany, 75 per cent.; Manomet Mills, 5534 per 
cent.; Hood Rubber Company, 6634 per cent.; 
Crucible Steel, 50 per cent.; Cleveland-Akron 
Bag, 50 per cent.; Union Bag & Paper, 50 per 
cent.; Auto-Car Company, 40 per cent.; John 
R. Thompson Co., 33% per cent.; St. Maurice 
Paper Company, 30 per cent.; F. W. Wool- 
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Electric Welding of Bos- 
ton, 20 per cent.; Hawaiian Pineapple Com- 
pany, 25 per cent.; Electric Welding Company, 
25 per cent.; General Chemical Company, 20 
per cent.; American Multigraph, 20 per cent.; 
Truscan Steel, 20 per cent. The Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana has recently increased its 
capital from $1,C00,000 to $30,000,000 giving its 
stockholders a stock dividend of 2.900 per cent.” 


worth, 30 per cent.; 


During the coal strike, Senator Capper 
reminds us further, the price of crude oil 
shot up nearly three hundred per cent and 
is still rising because the oil men ‘“‘have the 
same golden rule as the lumbermen, shoe 
manufacturers and sugar barons.”” They 
have boosted oil from forty cents in 1915 
to $3 a barrel and higher. 


The automobile industry is now the fifth largest 
industry in the United States. 

Fy registered total 7,523,664, or ten for every one 
in 1911. 

The value of automobiles and trucks now in service 
is estimated at $3,700, ,000. 

Automobiles it is figured, travel 30,094,656,000 miles 
annually. There are now three automobiles to every 
railroad freightcar. 











THE MOST POWERFUL FIGHTING MACHINE AFLOAT IN THE WORLD 


One reason, states the Freeman, why the British Premier failed to insist upon a disarmament clause being 
incorporated in the new Anglo-Japanese treaty is the superdreadnought Tennessee, launched the other day at 
Philadelphia. Other reasons are the seventeen capital ships now under construction—all larger than any that 
fought at Jutland. The Tennessee is 625 feet long, has a 98-foot beam and is of 32,500 tons displacement. Her 
main battery consists of twelve 14-inch guns, and she is protected by a belt of armor fourteen inches thick. She 
is electrically propelled and has a maximum speed of twenty-one knots. 





A TALE OF GIPSY LIFE 


SHOLEM RAUNI—A GIPSY TALE 


A series of authentic sketches of gipsy life has been running in AINSLEE'S under the title, “Ro- 
many Hearts.’ , 
and tt is a new and attractive ap of these strange people that she brings to light. The si 
last of her notable sketches is t 


ARDA checked the horses and looked 
anxiously into the wagon, through 
the little square window behind her 

head. She thought she had heard a faint cry 
from Alma Dye, but the little old lady only 
smiled and motioned her to go on. 

It was the first time that John Lane had 
been away from his wife’s side for days and 
nights. He had only gone, now, back to the 
last wagon for a little while to see about his 
Toda’s little Jantsi, who was ailing. 

Marda was a wonder for driving horses. 
Not even John Lane could keep them down to 
such a quiet, steady walk, and that was most 
necessary, for the old mother of the tribe was 
very, very ill, and the slightest swaying of the 
big, high-wheeled wagon made her dizzy and 
faint. Yet she vce goon. She would not 
consent to stop and camp. She was so wasted 
that not even the outline of a woman showed 
beneath the blankets which covered her, but 
with the shadow of her old teasing smile she 
would whisper: 

“Lazy ones, go on! 
the Boonton camp.” 

That was it. She was determined to reach 
tha} camp before she relinquished her hold on 
life. Many and many a wood and field along 
the route which she had traveled for so many 
years was precious to her, but the Boonton 
camp was where she had spent her first sum- 
mer of married life—that summer when she 
had come from four walls, to learn the life of 
a Romany, and to live in tam and wardo. It 
was there that her eldest child, handsome 
George Lane, was born, and there, one rainy 
season, that she had seen a little daughter fade 
and die. And a year afterward, the ashes of 
that beloved child were buried under the big 
tree which stood at the edge of the clearing. 
Little, sweet old Alma Dye wanted to look 
once more on the quaint little old village of 
Boonton from the bend in the towpath below 
the camp; she wanted, just once more, to be 
in the dell, ringed around with trees, and open 
toward the west, of so many happy days. 

But whether they could get her there before 
the flickering torch of her life was blown out 
was a question. There was no hope that she 
could live. They all knew that. The gorgio 
doctor in the last town they had passed through 
had said so, agreeing with the pronouncement 
of aunty Alice Lee. But still they put from 
them the belief that Alma Dye was really 
passing away from them; praying earnestly to 
Those that she might be spared, if only for a 
few days, just a few. Afterward, they prayed 
to the Christian God, of course. Not that 
they believed so much less in Him, but that 
He seemed so much farther away than Those. 


You will never’ reach 
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He is a good God and just, and the greatest; 
but Those have been used to the Romanys, 
you see, for so long! 

Old John came climbing into the wagon 
after a little. His wife awoke from her light 
doze. 

“How is he?” she whispered, for they had 
not been able to keep the child’s illness from 
her. There was something very strange about 
miri Dye and the children of the tribe. Often 
she would know that one of them was sick or 
in trouble before the child himself did. 

“Oh, the little tike jes’ has a tummy ache,” 
Ge ee WOE, ono ki ee. os & ach aches we 


B Boose i passed through and above Boonton, 
and swung into the towpath. Old Alma 
asked her husband if Mrs. Martin’s new house 
was finished—would he lift her, so that she 
could see? 

The wagons halted and Marda got down, 
pa to look for a stone in one of the 

orses’ feet. Two of the boys yelled out toa 
farmer’s boy whom they knew. Toda began 
to sing to the sick child, and a buzz of talk 
went up and down the wagons. It would 
never do to let Alma Dye be saddened by feel- 
ing the heavy, tear-filled silence which had 
lain on the wagons as they came creeping after 
her. Nor must any one show that they knew 
their beloved mother was taking her last look 
at the little town which she had always loved. 

Beyond, a scant quarter of a mile, was the 
camping ground, where a gorgio, a skirt-and- 
knife brother of the tribe, had seen through a 
time of Mulcerus, the year before. Marda 
had written him urgently, as they came up 
from the South, for if any member of the tribe 
was to pass out it was most important that not 
even an in-take brother should be absent. 

He was there. He ran forward as Marda 
turned in from the path. 

“How is she?” he said in a low voice. “I 
got here yesterday. Slept here all night. 
How are you all?” 

“It was slow work, praia,” Adam Lane re- 
plied. Silent, he had ridden on the driver's 
seat beside his wife, Marda. ‘Miri Dye could 
not be bumped. No one but Marda could 
have brought her so easily.” 

Low as he spoke, the little old lady heard 
Richards’ voice. ‘“‘There is my pet, dear,” she 
said to John Lane, for they had often teasingly 
called him that. 

So Richards went up the four little steps 
which John Lane let down'to him and knelt 
down beside her. 

‘And how is my gorgio chal?” she asked. 

“T am less of a gorgio than I was last year, 
mirt Dye.” 
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“T can see that.” 

“And you, mother? What do you mean by 
pretending that you are sick?” 

She twinkled at him, the indomitable spirit 
of her lighting her dimming eyes. 

“Don’t give me away!” she implored. “I 
just want a little extra attention. Of course, 

can fool these silly Romanys. It takes a 
gorgio to find me out.” 

John Thomas Richards’ face was very grave 
as he climbed out again, and he would have 
said something in a low, troubled voice, but 
that they all greeted him with loud, cheerful 
voices, which belied their sorrowful eyes. 

“Sholem, prala. Hello there, brother. You 
are thinner, boy.” 

“Sholem, Kaulli. Sholem, chies and chals. 
It’s good to see you again.” 

“Have you no sweetheart to bring us yet, 
backward one?” demanded the Princess Dora 
Parse. “Are there no chies who will give you 
The Sign?” 

“I am waiting for your namesake to grow 
up, Princess, since you are out of my reach.” 

Richards laughed convincingly as_ he 
snatched up Toda’s little Dora. He had 
caught the meaning of the glances. There 
must be no sadness. It would offend Those, 
who were about to take to Themselves one 
They loved. Also, it would be impious, since 
Alma was a member in good standing of the 


Methodist church, and was reconciled to God’s ° 


will. The clergyman of that faith in Boonton 
had been sent for, so that she should have 
consolation. 


Rate out of sight in a little 
clearing in a hollow, the wonderful old 
copper bowl, which was used only for one pur- 
pose, had been filled with water and put over 
a fire of dried willow sticks and strips of bo 
myrtle. These trees are sacred to Those an 
fire is never put to them except when death is 
suspected to be near a tribe. The water in 
the copper bowl must have in it a pinch of 
salt and a few leaves of any shrub at hand, 
and it must then be kept simmering until the 
rson who is iil recovers or dies. The reason 
or this is ‘that it is the mystic broth which 
must be ready for the Hound so that he will 
stop to drink, and so let the fleeting soul go 
by. Otherwise he will seize it and bear it 
down to earth, and it will become one of those 
wretched spirits which inhabit dead trees. 
Aunty Alice Lee was tending the fire, with 
her big Bible propped open on her knees. 
There is no reason why anything should be 
neglected in such a case, is there? 
ut in the clearing there was the usual 
bustle and good nature. The horses were 
being fed and picketed, the long table was 
— spread, and the cold meat and other 
eatables from the provision wagon were being 
laid out. Pyramus Lee helped John Lane to 
arrange Alma Dye’s blankets beneath the 
tree which she loved, and it was only Marda 
who had to steal away to the towpath to hide 
the tears which sprang to her eyes; for while 
they all knew why the frail old body was being 
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carried out and laid upon the ground, they 
would not show their grief. 

The Reverend Watson, a little out of breath 
from hurrying, looked surprised as he arrived 
among them and saw the smiling faces which 
were turned to. him. And here was old Lane’s 
wife smiling, too, and lying out on the ground, 
tho she certainly shad failed a good deal since 
he had last seen her. 

“My dear sister, I fear that the dampness 
of the ground is not very good for you,” he 
said, as he knelt on one knee beside her. ‘And 
how are you? I am indeed grieved to see you 
ailing.” 


New it was all right to send for him; in fact, 
it would have been a very grave matter if 
mirt Dye had not had her Christian brother 
near, as she slipped down out of the earth, but 
it would never do if he were allowed to bring 
his gorgio sadness around. Oh, no! That 
would offend Those. Therefore he was to be 
made to perform his office by sleight of hand, 
as it were, and dismissed without his knowing 
what had been done to him. And, of course, 
they could not tell the preacher that miri Dye 
was outdoors on her blankets because no Ro- 
many will die in four walls, even of a tan or 
wardo, if it can be helped. 

“She is a naughty, wilful woman, sir,’’ old 
John told the Reverend Watson with his whim- 
sical smile. ‘It would serve her right if she 
caught cold, but she is too contrary even to 
dothat. I have spoiled her, that’s the trouble. 
I should have beaten her more when she was 
young.” 

The gorgio preacher looked a little startled. 
He never knew what to think when old John 
got to talking in that drawling, teasing way. 

They all sat down to eat. 

“T shall have to sit here beside this contrary 
woman,” old John said, and the tribe teased him 
about being a henpecked man as he and Alma 
Dye pretended to share some food together. 

The sun dropped, and Pyramus Lee built a 
good fire back of the tree where Alma Dye lay. 

“You really ought to take her under cover, 
my dear brother!”’ the preacher expostulated. 

“Of course, of course, we must,’’ old John 
agreed in his gentle, unargumentative voice, 
“and I suppose you'll be going soon, for it will 
be dark along the towpath. Perhaps you 
would lead us in prayer, brother.” 

The Reverend often said he wished all 
Christians were as sincere and earnest as these 
wanderers who had come into the fold. He 
liked their simple, frank, unaffected way of 
speaking. 

So he knelt and all the tribe knelt with him, 
and he asked the blessing of God upon ‘these, 
my brothers and sisters in Christ,’’ and he 
implored divine healing for ‘this, our ailing 
and saintly sister.’ It was all quite regular. 
The tribe, under their lowered eyelids, ex- 
changed glances of satisfaction as they mur- 
mured their ‘‘Amens” and arose. 

Again he was concerned for the sick woman; 
again they assured him they would care for 
her. They had everything, thank you. 
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A TALE OF GIPSY LIFE 


“Take care, the path is a little dark. Pyra- 
mus shall go part of the way with a lantern. 
Good night and God bless you!” 

Richards, upon whom the Reverend Watson 
had cast some curious glances, admired the 
tact with which the tribe had hurried the good 
man off. Aunty Alice Lee had had to do no 
more than cough a little for them to take the 
hint. 


bbs moment that he was gone, John Lane 
sat down and gathered his wife into his 
arms. And the tribe quietly drifted over to- 
ward the towpath and sat down. 

It is beautiful in the woods at twilight. 
There is a blueness hovering among the trees, 
like the thinnest of veils, and the green of the 
grass beneath it seems tinged with lavender. 
There is seldom any wind at twilight, for it is 
then that Those come nearest to the earth. 
“Blessed are any who pass away between the 
time of the sun and the time of the moon,” 
the Romanys say. 

Old Alma looked up at the man she had 
loved for so many years, 

“It is good night, beloved,” she said. 

“Kushte ratte, beloved.” 

She smiled. 

“I am as poor a Romany as ever, dear. I 
still talk the gorgio words. Kushte ratte, then, 
dear chal.” 

“May you sleep well.” 

“I shall sleep well, but not so well when I 
hear your foot press the earth above my 
ashes?”’ 

Even the rigid training of the old chief could 
not keep back the tear which rolled down his 
cheek. 

“Tut, tut, boy!’’ the sweet whisper came up 
tohim. “Do notcry. Why, you might be a 
gorgio. Do that after I am gone, else you will 
call the Hound.” 

He managed to give her back her smile. 

“Put me near my baby girl,” she said after 
a while. 

“Ves,” 

“Do not flirt with the chies when I am 


“Oh, oh—what a jealous little woman!” 

“Did you know that I was very jealous of 
you, at first?” 

“Of me?” 

‘“‘Who else, dear chal?” 

“Had I ever eyes for any other chi than you? 
Ai, my darling girl, my precious one!”’ 


It will not be long. 


“Do not grieve so, love. 
They love 


Those will not keep us apart. 
lovers.” 

‘And we have loved.” 

She laid her head more deeply on his arm. 

“I love your arm,” she murmured. “I 
have gone to sleep on it every night for thirty 
years, How many times is that, John?” 

“IT am only a Romany, beloved. How 
should I know your gorgio counting?” 

She turned her head with a little sigh and 
he knew what she wanted. He put his other 
hand over: where her lips could just touch it. 
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It was so that she had fallen asleep for all those 
thirty years, 

She was still, so still. The breath on his 
hand grew weaker. 

“‘Muka!l” he called softly. 

They came. Silently the tribe came. Then 
aunty Alice carried the little Jantsi, the young- 
~ before the dying woman and whispered to 

im. 

“Tolem, Wauni!"’ he repeated. 

“Sholem, Rauni!l"’ said little Dora, coming 
bravely forward, by herself. 

““Sholem, Rauni!’’ said Pyramus Lee. 

One by one, in the order of their ages, the 
tribe saluted their lady. Richards came last, 
and he said the words as well as he could for 
the tears in his throat. 


Bh all went back to the towpath, and 
again John Lane was alone with his wife, 
who had never ceased to be his sweetheart. 
He looked down on the little head, with its 
silky white hair. It had been light brown 
when it was first laid there. And now it was 
the last time—the last time. 

Toda tried to hush Jantsi, who whimpered 
with sleep, but she could not quiet him, and 
Alma Dye stirred and opened her eyes. 

“Bring him,” she whispered. 

Toda brought him, and Richards followed 
her, with the gorgio instinct to be doing some- 
thing at such a time. 

Alma Dye suddenly sat up, as the child was 
stood before her. But Richards saw that she 
looked beyond the baby, into some eyes which 
he could not see, and that her face was sud- 
denly very beautiful. 

“Jesus—into Thy hand ” she said. 

Old John laid her down after a minute and 
stood up, looking down at her. Then he 
pulled a handful of leaves from the tree and 
scattered them on her face, and the tears and 
sobs which her people had been holding back 
burst out, for they knew that she was dead. 

Old John knelt and kissed her wildly, from 
head to foot, and Richards stumbled away 
among the trees, unable to bear any more. 

He came upon aunty Lee, tending the copper 
kettle, with the tears running down her face. 

“T’d better go into Boonton, hadn’t I?” he 
asked. ‘I know the man who is the coroner. 
There may be a little difficulty, because there 
was no doctor, you know.” 

“It is not necessary.” 

“But you'll have to have a burial permit.” 

“No, we will not.” 

“But—but Bs 

“You forget what you have been told, my 
son,” said aunty Lee. ‘There is a place in 
the hills, a day’s journey away, where there 
have been many fires built by the Romanys. 
From what we place on the fire, we will gather . 
a handful of ashes and bones, and we will bring 
it back, next year, and bury. it with other 
ashes which are here.” 

Richards remembered. But when it had 
been told to him, it had seemed a very differ- 
ent thing from this, which he was now seeing. 
He went back to the tree. Little Alma, upon 
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whom the beauty of her golden youth had 
mysteriously fallen again, lay beneath the 
moon, and her lover sat beside her, fondling 
her hand. Richards stooped and pressed his 
lips to the old man’s cheek. 

The horses were being hitched to the wagons. 
He spoke to one after another of his adopted 
brothers. He pressed Marda’s hand. She 
would write, she said. They whispered their 
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farewells to him, the tears streaming down 
their faces. They said that Those would love 
him for his care in coming. Let him keep 
them in his heart. 

He went down the towpath. At the bend 
which would hide the faint light from the dyin 
“rae a and took off Ris hat and Samet 

is head. 


““Sholem, dear Rauni!” he whispered. 





THUMBS—A RUSSIAN SKETCH 


The subject of the following sketch by Manuel Komroff is a half-witted Russian orderly, and to 
some he may seem unimportant. But as Mr. Komroff, who recently visited Russia, depicts him, he 


stands out an unforgettable human figure. 


This sketch, reprinted from the London Nation, affords 


@ welcome relief from overmuch “‘revolutionary"’ and ‘‘counter-revolutionary" literature emanating 


from Russia. 


se IS fingers are all thumbs,” said the 
General one day of an orderly who was 
cleaning his boots. And from that day 
on the orderly was called ‘“Thumbs.” 

It is common, in Russia, for a nickname to 
stick to a man for the rest of his life. And 
Thumbs appeared to become more thumbs 
daily. He seemed to grow more awkward and 
heavy-handed. His lack of manual skill 
seemed to come to the foreground more and 
more. 

He became the unconscious clown of the 
regiment. 

If a plate was heard to fall in an adjoining 
room, someone would snatch out his purse 
and cry—‘“Ten to one it’s butter-fingered 
Thumbs.” 

He would bring in wood for the fireplace in 
the officers’ cabin, and his coat would catch 
the end of a sabre lying on the table. The 
sabre would swing around and turn over a 
candelabra, the candles would roll on the floor. 
Thumbs, after depositing his load, would re- 
turn to set things right, but in picking up two 
of the candles would step on the other three. 
His audience would roar with lafighter. And, 
at first, Thumbs too would smile, but as time 
went on he became simpler, more naive, and 
entirely indifferent. 

“Bungler Thumbs will die of stupidity,” a 
soldier would shout to his mate as Thumbs 
would creep on all fours under the table—to 
pick up the cigarets. 

“Why keep the idiot?” the mate would 
reply. 

But this was only said for Thumb’s benefit. 
They knew very well how they missed him the 
two nights when he stood guard duty for ab- 
sent-mindedness. 

It was on one of these nights that Thumbs 
showed his teeth for the first time during his 
life as a soldier. A young lieutenant was re- 
turning at midnight from a neighboring camp 
to which he had lost a hundred roubles in a 
brisk game of speculation. 


“Who goes there?’’ called Thumbs, in a 
questioning rather than a challenging tone. 

“He is too stupid to sleep at night,” the 
lieutenant mumbled in an undertone,‘and, ap- 
proaching, cried: 

“Attention!”’ 

Thumbs stood leaning on the rifle and asked 
for the officer’s pass. 

“What! you bungler, you want my pass? 
Here it is,’’ and saying this he delivered a 
smart smack on Thumbs’ cheek. 

Thumbs almost capsized, but recovered 
himself enough to send out his heavy foot and 
kick the departing officer. He then took hold 
of the muzzle of his gunand waited ready fora 
return blow. But the officer thought it best 
not to disturb him and walked on. 

Not knowing that the officer did not have 
permission to be out at night, Thumbs thought 
that he would suffer for his haste the next 
morning. But he soon dismissed the thought 
from his mind with a shrug of his massive 
shoulders. ‘I’m too strong,” he mumbled, 
“but I don’t care.” 

As indifferent:as he was of his weakness so 
indifferent was he also of his strength. 


Bie his regiment was at the front and 
Thumbs kept the buckets filled with 
water, cleaned the trenches, and chased the 
rats, with stick in hand, away from his section. 

If a small mortar or mule had to be lifted 
out, Thumbs was called. In spite of his good 
nature he was never popular with the rank and 
file, for officers’ flunkeys were always regarded 
with a good deal of suspicion. 

The regiment returned from the front with 
comparatively few losses. Thumbs, in his 
simple-minded way, often wondered why he 
was not killed, but did not consider himself 
fortunate. His indifference grew, but he also 
became more and more inarticulate, except 
that he began mumbling to himself. 

“Hey, Thumbs. come here and clean up the 
mess,” shouted the doctor, as he finished his 
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morning’s dressings. Thumbs went, turned 
over a basin and a jar, but finally set the place 
in order. . 

Sometimes the officers would set things 
about in a card-house fashion and call Thumbs 
in to expose his awkwardness. Then he had 
to clean up again and set things right. 

“What a happy nature he has,” one would 


say. 
“All fools are happy,”’ another would reply. 


~~ the doctor was speaking to a ser- 
geant. ‘ 

“Call a rose by any other name, and it will 
smell as sweet, or call Thumbs by any other 
name you choose and he will remain the same 
heavy-handed bungler he always was,” said 
the doctor. 

“I don’t agree with you, Doctor,”’ replied 
the sergeant. “I really think a name has a 
good deal to do with the object; as two people, 
after they are married a long time, get to look 
alike. I had a horse called ‘Bessie.’ She was 
good on the farm, but absolutely worthless in 
the army. I sold her to the Ordnance Depart- 
ment and the captain there called her ‘Pride,’ 
and she became a good horse. I wish I had 
kept her. As for Thumbs, I think that if he 
were called something else he would be quite 
different. You see, he thinks he is expected 
to be clumsy and has got into the habit. 
He ” 

“But you can’t teach an old dog new tricks,” 
broke in the doctor. 

“Perhaps you are right, you can’t teach an 
old dog new tricks, but I think that if he were 
called something else he would not be the 
clown he now is.” 

“But he is so stupidly amusing,’’ said the 
doctor. 

“Yes, it is true, but you know I sometimes 
think since he has become so silent that he will 
some day do mischief. He is very powerful.” 

“What!’’ laughed the doctor. ‘Thumbs 
powerful? Why you can lead him around like 
a baby. He is an idiot.’’ 


S time went on Thumbs became almost 

completely silent, except for his mum- 
bling. His big, burly body, like a small moun- 
tain of flesh, became more and more gawky. 
He sat on the grass one day, shining boots and 
mumbling to himself: 

“That was a nice dog—I called him Victor— 
could do tricks—walk on hind legs—lick my 
hand. Stolen, or maybe dead. hey played 
a trick on me—but it makes no difference. 
The army is losing, but I don’t care. Soon 
they will march us back five miles. That's 

ood. I wilf walk in the grass beside the road. 
fe does one good to be in the country. Rich 
people know—they go every summer. He 
could jump as high as your hand—loved sugar. 
Gave him all of mine—. Tomorrow the 
must march the army back, but I don't 
care.” 

And so it was—two days later the regiment 
was sent three miles back. Thumbs walked 
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in the grass and found 2 wounded sparrow. 
He spread his handkerchief beside the bird 
and, not trusting his too powerful fingers, got 
a dried leaf and rolled the sparrow on to the 
cloth. He then picked it up carcfully by its 
four corners and put it into the can that was 
tied to his belt. 

“Come on, you fool—get on to the road,” 
called an officer, and Thumbs marched on in 
the grass. 

This time the regiment settled itself in a 
deserted village. The officers took the best 
houses. Thumbs carried the trunks to the 
different rooms and at night quartered him- 
self in the kitchen. Here he found an old 
dome-shaped cake cover. It was made cf 
wire mesh, and originally used to keep flies c f 
food. He got a board and placed the hand- 
kerchief and sparrow carefully underneath, 
and with a string tied the wire dome to the 
board. 

The next day he improved his cage by 
placing in it a little doll’s cup which he had 
found in the yard and filled with water. }1 
three days the bird improved, and in a week 
it chirped as Thumbs, with his enormous 
hands, would gently rub a bit of bread along 
the wire and thereby cause crumbs to fall 
inside. 

“I don’t understand,” said the doctor one 
day, coming out of the kitchen, “I don’t under- 
stand how so clumsy a fellow can be so tender 
with a bird.” 


seemed as tho the doctor changed his atti- 
tude towards Thumbs, for several days 
o> as Thumbs was cleaning his room, 
said: 

“I suppose you heard about the revolution 
in Petrograd.’ Thumbs stopped his work and 
deuseal his shoulders. ‘Well, we had a 
meeting last night,’ continued the doctor, 
“and decided to side with the new party.” 
And saying this he took a red rose from the 
table, and stuck it through a safety-pin in 
Thumbs’ coat. 

It was not until Thumbs left the room 
that he noticed all the officers were wearing 
a similar red flower. He was silent, but 
proud. 

The men were playing cards in the after- 
noon, and called for tea. Thumbs did his 
best, but toward the end of his task upset a 
tumbler. Two men sprang quickly to their 
feet to avoid the splash. One of these was the 
little lieutenant whom Thumbs had once asked 
for his pass. This seemed the chance he had 
been waiting for. He walked up to Thumbs, 
tore the flower from its stem, and dashed the 
petals in his face. The petals scattered. The 
men at the table laughed. Thumbs merely 
shrugged his shoulders and went out to bring 
a towel. 

“You can’t insult the fool,’’ said the lieu- 
tenant, as he got back to the table. 

Thumbs picked up the petals, and as he 
placed them in the bird cage he stuck out his 
tongue and shook his head at the sparrow, and 
mumbled: “‘Not for them—not for them.” 
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Bip next morning Thumbs was called out 
for drill. The little lieutenant was in 
command. The soldiers marched back and 
forth in a four-acre freld all morning. At noon, 
Thumbs and three others were lined into an 
awkward squad and, in charge of a corporal, 
marched and drilled all the afternoon. 

The corporal reported that Thumbs was 
wilfully —_" commands and ridiculing 
his superiors e corporal was a new man 
and lived at the other end of the town and did 
not know Thumbs. 

He was given guard duty for the night. 

The next morning there was a commotion at 
the officers’ house. Thumbs was missing and 
the work remained undone. The little lieu- 
tenant had carried his joke too far. 

“The devil won’t take him—he is strong 


like a bull,’’ someone said. 
“He'll be in soon, and he’ll do all the 
work.” 


But the doctor was angry and shook his 
finger at the lieutenant. 

“If you are unlucky in cards,” he said, ‘‘you 
are probably lucky ‘with women—one thing 
makes up for the other, and in the future if 
you want to get angry, go to the front and take 
it out on the enemy. 

The lieutenant flushed red just as Thumbs 
came into the house, dragging his rifle along 
behind. 

The doctor lowered his voice and continued— 

“If this affair is reported to the General, I 
know who will get the worst of it.” 

Thumbs went to the kitchen and, before he 
did anything else, went to the sparrow on the 
table. He tumbled into a chair and started 
rubbing crumbs into the cage. The bird 
seemed to know him. After a minute or two 
he got up, changed the water for the bird and 
took a long drink himself. 

Again he seated his husky body beside the 
bird on the table, and just sat and sat speech- 
lessly admiring the creature in bondage. 

In the meantime the officers went out for 
their morning walk, and as soon as the little 
lieutenant in the other room found himself 
alone he burst into the kitchen. 

“I'll teach -you—you old fool,” he cried, as 
> rushed in. “We will see who will report 
who. 

Thumbs looked up, but was too tired to 
move. 

The lieutenant, seeing that his words had 
no effect, boiled with anger, and jerked the 
cloth off the table. 

The cage fell to the floor and, without a 
moment’s hesitation, he crushed it beneath 
his boot. “I'll teach you how to play with 
birds!” 

Thumbs rose slowly—the table trembled. 
Two steps forward and he took hold of the 
officer by the waist. 

“Let go! What are you doing?” 

But fhumbs lifted him high, turned him 
feet up, and dashed him head rst to the floor. 
It was a tremendous crash. 

The officers had lingered before the house, 
heard the noise, and were wondering what had 
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happened. But Thumbs was already at the 
door, and called them in, numbly waving his 
monstrous hand. 


“Come in,” he said, in a deep voice that 
shook the house, “‘Come—I smashed him with 
my hands!” 


It was the first word he had spoken for a 
long time. 


II 


HE usual procedure had to be gone through. 
The military court is a very serious affair. 
Thumbs was on trial. 

He refused to answer to his name and said 
that he did not remember it; he knew only 
“Thumbs.” 

During the trial he was silent and answered 
but a half-dozen of the hundred questions 
asked him, and these he answered with a syl- 
lable or a shake of his head. 

Finally the presiding officer turned to a 
friend who was seated also behind the massive 
desk at the judge’s right, and said in a whisper, 
“It is hard to get very much out of him, but 
the fellow probably acted on provocation. 
Crime is crime, and there is no getting away 
from it, but some crimes are worth the 
price.” 

Then changing his attitude to the prisoner, 
ey udge addressed him in a questioning voice, 
as tho he were talking to a child. 

‘Listen to me, Thumbs. Are you listening?” 

“Yes,” said Thumbs, in an undertone. 

“Do you know that you killed a man?” 

Thumbs nodded. 

“Do you know that the man you killed was 
a superior officer?” 

Again the prisoner nodded. 

“‘Now, tell me, Thumbs—are you listening? 
—tell me, did you mean to kill him when you 
laid hands on him?” 

“I really must be going,” 
friend at the judge’s right, 
watch. 

“No, no, stay a bit,” quickly replied the 
judge, who had kept his eyes fixed on Thumbs, 
and only allowed his right hand to move 
down on his friend’s knee to stay a departing 
guest. 

“Tell us, Thumbs,” repeated the jud 
“‘did you have the idea in your head to kill the 
officer when you laid your hands on him, 


or 

Thumbs nodded. 

“Why? Are you listening to me, Thumbs? 
Why did you want to kill your officer? Why?” 

Thumbs was silent. During the interval 
the friend at the right spoke: ‘Really, I must 
be going. I have an appointment with the 
major—it is almost one o'clock.” . 

“One o'clock, already!” replied the aston- 
ished judge. It’s too late. I can ’t let you go, 
now; you must lunch with me.’ 

“No, I thank you just the same, but * 

“Tell us, Thumbs—”’ interrupted the judge, 
in an effort to get a repl from the prisoner 
during the distraction. ‘Fell us, why—why— 
did you want to kill the little officer?” 


interrupted the 
glancing at his 























“He killed my bird,”” mumbled Thumbs. 
“And even if he did kill your bird, was that 
all the reason you had for killing him?” 

“He killed my bird,” repeated Thumbs. 

“Were you very angry, Thumbs, when you 
saw your bird crushed?”’ Then, turning to his 
friend, the judge said— 

“T won't be a minute longer. I have a letter 
from: home I want you to read. We will lunch 
in just a minute.” 


ROM this moment he became more stern 
with the prisoner. 
“Listen to me, Thumbs. 
this is a serious offence?”’ 
Thumbs was silent. 
“Do you know why you are here?”’ Then 
whispering to his neighbor—‘“In just a min- 


Do you know that 


“Tell me, Thumbs,—why are you here?” 

“You wanted me to be here,’’ replied the 
man on trial. 

“But why did I want you to be here? Why 
were you arrested?”’ 

Thumbs looked vaguely into space and 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“You know why you were arrested, Thumbs? 
Do you realize that this is a serious offence?” 

“T know,” said the unfortunate man. 

“Now pay attention, Thumbs—listen to me. 
Do you know what will become of you if you 
are found guilty?” 

Thumbs shook his head. 

“Do you know what the penalty is for the 
crime you have committed?” 

“Do you want me to do something?”’ asked 
Thumbs. “Tell me what I must do?”’ 

“Answer my questions, Thumbs. Do you 
know that you will die if you are found 
guilty?” 

Thumbs shook his head, then added: 

“No, I won’t die.”’ 

“It’s no use—he is a fool,” said the judge to 
his neighbor, after a long breath. Then chang- 
ing his attitude to the prisoner, he said se- 
verely, ‘‘Thumbs, stand up!” 

Thumbs obeyed. 

“Before I pronounce sentence upon you 
have you anything to say in your own de- 
fence?” 

Thumbs did not reply. 

“Have you anything to say?’’ repeated the 
judge, more emphatically. 

“T have nothing to tell you,” said Thumbs, 
slowly. ‘You tell me—do you want me to do 
something?—I didn’t want tocome here. You 
sent for me. I can’t tell you anything,” look- 
ing down at his hands, “but I am strong.” 
With these words he placed his hands on the 
end of the judge’s desk and gave it a shake. 
“T am strong—I can smash it to bits; tell me 
what I must do.” 

The officers turned white and jumped to 
their feet, as one of them shrieked: 

“Take him away! Take him out!” 

And the puzzled Thumbs was led away. 

In the afternoon an officer, decorated with 
many medals, went before the cell and read 
a paper announcing to Thumbs that he was 
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found guilty and would be executed; but 
Thumbs seemed to pay no attention. 

Fearing that the condemned man was not 
aware of his fate, the warden was instructed to 
repeat the verdict. This he did in the evening 
as he brought the prisoner a tray of food from 
the officers’ table. 

At night the priest went into the cell; he 
had been there once before during the after- 
noon. 

“You do not seem to understand. Thumbs, 
you are not making yourself ready,"’ said the 
priest, as he sat down on the bench beside the 
unfortunate man. 

Thumbs hardly looked up. 

“Yes, Thumbs, the army is retreating three 
more miles. Tomorrow they will move—it 
will be a busy day—but they will leave you 
behind. Prepare yourself.” 

“I don’t care—it isn’t my army,’ 
Thumbs. 

“Prepare to meet your Maker, Thumbs,” 
answered the priest, fingering his cross. 

Thumbs merely shrugged his shoulders, and 
after a time shook his head. 

“No,” he mumbled. “They won't kill me. 
They aren't strong enough. He killed my 
bird, but they can’t kill me. They may shoot 
all they like—it won’t bother me.’’ He went 
on in his rambling fashion. “The army is 
losing. I don’t care—it isn't my army. To- 
morrow they will shoot Thumbs; I don’t care. 
This isn’t my body. They won't kill me.” 
And so he went on and on. 


mumbled 


BYEN the priest soon grew weary and left 
him to himself. 

He was watched during the night, lest his 
monstrous hands should tear up the prison 
floor and grind the wood into splinters. But 
nothing happened. He slept a bit, but most 
of the time sat quietly on the bench. There 
were one or two moments when his large, 
sinewy hands would seem to stretch forward, 
and one felt that now he will break. Now 
would seem the moment when, confronted 
with the horrible reality, he would suddenly 
rise up like a trapped beast, enraged, wreck 
the prison, and throw the guards from the 
window—or he would slowly sink down upon 
his knees and pray, like a man condemned to 
die, first raising his awkward hands and then 
his mumbling head and finally creeping humbly 
on all fours on the prison floor and weeping 
inwardly. But nothing happened. 

The night passed quietly. : 

In the morning the yard was filled with sol- 
diers. Thumbs was led from his cell, walking 
briskly. 

He stopped before the captain and said :— 

“Tell me, what do you want me to do?” 

“Go with your guard!” retorted the officer, 
who feared a trick from the powerful prisoner. 
But altho he could easily have broken the hand- 
cuffs Thumbs marched on... . 

When the awkward body sank into a pile, 
the stem of the flower which the doctor had 
given Thumbs still hung from his coat, and 
swayed gently in the breeze. 
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HE best exposition of the new poetry 

which we have seen is given by D. 

H. Lawrence in a preface to his latest 
volume, entitled ‘‘“New Poems’ (B. W. 
Huebsch). The poets of the new schools 
seem to us, indeed, more impressive in 
their: prefaces and introductions than in 
their poems, and Mr. Lawrence is no ex- 
ception. 

He speaks of poetry in three aspects. 
As a rule it is either ‘the voice of the far 
future, exquisite and ethereal,”’ or it is 
“the voice of the past, rich, magnificent.” 
In the Iliad the Greeks heard the voice of 
their past, ‘‘splendid with battles won and 
death achieved’; in the Odyssey they 
heard the voice of their own future. With 
us it is the same: ‘‘Our birds sing on the 
horizons. They sing out of the blue, be- 
yond us, or out of the quenched night. 
They sing at dawn and sunset. . . . As we 
arrive and as we go out our hearts surge 
with response. But while we are in the 
midst of life we do not hear them.” In 
' the skylark we seem to hear sound run- 
ning straight on into futurity; in the night- 
ingale we hear the rich piercing rhythm of 
recollection. They are typical, Mr. Law- 
rence tells us, of our poets: 


“The poetry of the beginning and the poetry 
of the end must have that exquisite finality, 
perfection, which belongs to all that is far off. 
It is in the realm of all that is perfect. It is 
of the nature of all that is complete and con- 
summate. This completeness, this consum- 
mateness, the finality and the perfection, are 
conveyed in exquisite form: the perfect sym- 
metry, the rhythm which returns upon itself 
like a dance where the hands link and loosen 
and link for the supreme moment of the end. 
Perfected bygone moments, perfected mo- 
ments in the glimmering futurity, these are 
the treasured gem-like lyrics of Shelley and 
Keats.” 


But there is another poetry, says Mr. 
Lawrence, that is neither of the past nor 














the future but of the immediate present. 
In the immediate present there is no per- 
fection, no consummation. ‘The strands 
are all flying, quivering, intermingling into 
the web; the waters are shaking the moon. 
. The living plasm vibrates unspeak- 
ably, it inhales the future, it exhales the 
past, it is the quick of both, and yet it is 
neither.” 
This is the poetry that appeals most to 
Mr. Lawrence and he proceeds to defend 
it in ecstatic prose: 


“Give me nothing fixed, set, static. 
Don’t give me the infinite or the eternal; 
nothing of infinity, nothing of eternity. Give 
‘me the still, white seething, the incandescence 
and the coldness of the incarnate moment; the 
moment, the quick of all change and haste and 
opposition; the moment, the immediate pres- 
ent, the now. The immediate moment is not 
a drop of water running down-stream. It is 
the source and issue, the bubbling up of the 
stream. Here, in this very instant moment, 
up bubbles the stream of time, out of the wells 
of futurity, flowing on to the oceans of the 
past. The source, the issue, the creative 
quick.” 


He coins a new word to describe the new 
poetry—‘‘momentaneity.’’ Whitman’s, we 
are told, is the best poetry of this kind: 
“Without beginning and without end, 
without any base and pediment, it sweeps 
past forever, like a wind that is forever in 
passage and unchainable. . . . The clue of 
all his utterance lies in the sheer appreci- 
ation of the instant moment, life surging 
itself into utterance at its very well-head.” 
Free verse is, or should be, “‘instantaneous, 
like plasm.” It has no finish, no stability, 
no immutability. ‘‘The utterance is like 
a spasm, naked contact with all influences 
at once. It does not want to get any- 
where. It just takes place.”’ 

All this is interesting, and it is an apt 
description of most of the ultra-modern in 
poetry. But, we feel like asking Mr. 

















Lawrence, what real significance has the 
immediate moment, divorced, if that were 
possible, of all past and all future? If it 
were possible to fix it in words, so divorced, 
what would it be worth? He answers this 
question, it seems to us, when he says: “‘If 
we try to fix the living tissue, as the biolo- 
gists fix it with formation, we have only a 
hardened bit of the past.’’ Exactly. Words, 
especially printed words, do ‘“‘fix it with 
formation.” No matter how wild and 
whirling and spasm-like we may try to 
make them, once marshalled in array on 
the printed page they have stability and 
finality, not ‘‘momentaneity.”’ If Mr. 
Lawrence is right, the new poets are trying 
to do an impossible thing, and they suc- 
ceed because they fail. That is to say, 
they succeed as poets when they suggest 
the past and the future that give signifi- 
cance to the present moment. Life does 
not consist of detached moments. It is a 
flow, an endless chain. Whitman's best 
poetry, such as “Out of the Cradle End- 
lessly Rocking,” is charged not with ‘‘mo- 
mentaneity”’ but with the cosmic sense. 
Mr. Lawrence’s defense is more beautiful 
than convincing. 


It has been a long time since we heard 
from Tagore. The London Nation brings 
us the following, inspired, as we judge, by 
the crippled League of Nations: 


THE HARBINGER 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


FIERCELY they rent into pieces the carpet 

woven by ages of prayer for the wel- 
come of the World’s best hope. 

The great preparation of love lies in a waste 
heap and there is nothing in the ruined 
altar to remind the mad crowd of the 
coming of their God. 

Iu a fury of passion they seem to have burnt 
their own future to cinders and with it 
their hope of the flowering time. 

The air is harsh with the shout, ‘Victory to 
the Brute!” 

The children look haggard and aged, they 
whisper to one another that time revolves 
but never advances, that we are goaded 
to run but have nothing to reach, that 
creation is the cry of the blind. 


I said to myself, “Stop thy songs, 
For song is for the One who is to come, and 
fight without end for things that are.” 
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The road which had ever seemed to keep its 
ear to the ground listening to footsteps 
from beyond 

Misses today its message of the coming guest 
or of the house at the end. 

My lute said to me, ‘‘Fling me to the dust.” 

I looked at the dust by the roadside. 

There was a tiny flower among thorns. 

And I cried, “The hope of the world is not 
dead. 

Here is the print of the footstep.” 

I felt the horizon’s whisper to the earth and a 
hush of expectation in the air. 

I saw the palm leaves clapping their hands to 
the time of some unheard music, 

And the exchange of glances between the moon 
and the glistening silence of the lake. 

The road said to me, ‘‘Fear not," 

And my lute said, ‘‘Lend me thy songs." 


Here is another poem strikingly descrip- 
tive of a confused world that, in seeking 
freedom; has lost its faith. We quote from 
the New Republic: 


FULL-CIRCLE 
By MAXWELL ANDERSON 


OW that the gods are gone, 
And the kings, the gods’ shadows, are 
gone, 
Man is alone on the earth, 
Thrust out with the suns, alone. 


Silent he walks among 
The unanswering stars of his night, 
Knowing his hands are weak, that his eyes 
Deceive in the light. 


Knowing there is no guerdon to win 
But the dark and his measure of mold, 
Foreseeing the end of dream, foreseeing 
Youth grow old. 


Yet, knowing despair, he is free, 
Free of bonds, of faith, of pain. 

What should frighten him now 
Who has nothing to gain, 


When he takes the place of the gods, 
And chaos is his and the years, 

And the thunderousrhistories of worlds 
Throb loud for his ears? 


Now that the gods are gone 
The skies are dust in his hands; 
Through his fingers they slip like dust 
Blown across waste lands; 


And his glance takes in beauty and grief 
And the centuries coming or flown: 
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He is god of all ways and things— 
And a fool—and alone. 


There is a grim, sardonic note in the 
poem by Mr. Noyes printed in the Saturday 
Fvening Post. It is a poem that bites; 


A VICTORY DANCE 
By ALFRED NOYES 


HE cymbals crash, 
And the dancers walk 

With long silk stockings 

And arms of chalk, 
Butterfly skirts, 

And white breasts bare, 
And shadows of dead men 

Watching ’em there. 


Shadows of dead men 
Stand by the wall, 
Watching the fun 
Of the Victory Ball. 
They do not reproach, 
Because they know, 
If they’re forgotten, 
It’s better so. 


Under the dancing 

Feet are the graves. 
Dazzle and motley, 

In long bright waves, 
Brushed by the palm fronds, 

Grapple and whirl 
Ox-eyed matron 

And slim white girl. 


Fat wet bodies 

Go waddling by, 
Girded with satin, 

Tho God knows why; 
Gripped by satyrs 

‘In white and black, 
With a fat wet hand 

On a fat wet back. 


See, there is one child 
Fresh from school, 
Learning the ropes 
As the old hands rule. 
God, how that dead boy 
Gapes and grins 
As the tom-toms bang 
And the shimmy begins! 


“What uid you think 

_. We should find,” said a shade 

‘‘When the last shot echoed 
And peace was made?” 

“Christ,’”’ laughed the fleshless 
Jaws of his friend; 
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“I thought they’d be praying 
For worlds to mend; 


‘Making earth better, 
Or something silly, 
Like whitewashing hell 
Or Picca-dam-dilly. 
They’ve a sense of humor, 
These women of ours, 
These exquisite lilies, 
These fresh young flowers!” 


“Pish,”’ said a statesman, 
Standing near, 

“I’m glad they can busy 
Their thoughts elsewhere! 

We mustn’t reproach ’em. . 
They’re young, you see.” 

“Ah,” said the dead men, 
“So were we!”’ 


Victory! Victory! 

On with the dance! 
Back to the jungle 

The new beasts prance! 
God, how the dead men- 

Grin by the wall, 
Watching the fun 

Of the Victory Ball! 


Robert Frost very seldom appears in 
the magazines. Harper’s, however, prints 
a group of four poems by him. They have 
his characteristic quality but are far from 
his best. Here is one of them: 


GOOD-BY AND KEEP COLD 
By RoBERT FROsT 


HIS saying good-by on the edge of the 
dark 

And cold to an orchard so young in the bark 
Reminds me of all that can happen to harm 
An orchard away at the end of the farm 
All winter, cut off by a hill from the house. 
I don’t want it girdled by rabbit and mouse, 
I don’t want it dreamily nibbled for browse 
By deer, and I don’t want it budded by grouse. 
(If certain it wouldn’t be idle to call 
I’d summon grouse, rabbit, and deer to the wall 
And warn them away with a stick for a gun.) 
I don’t want it stirred by the heat of the sun. 
(We made it secure against being, I hope, 
By setting it out on a northerly slope.) 
No orchard’s the worse for the wintriest storm; 
But one thing about it, it mustn’t get warm. 
“How often already you've had to be told, 
Keep cold, young orchard. Good-by and 

keep cold. 
Dread fifty above more than fifty below.” 
I have to be gone for a season or so. 
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My business awhile is with different trees, 

Less carefully nurtured, less fruitful than 
these, 

And such as is done to their wood with an ax— 

Maples and birches and tamaracks. 

I wish I could promise to lie in the night 

And think o/ an orchard’s arboreal plight 

When slowly (and nobody comes with a light) 

Its heart sinks lower under the sod. 

But something has to be left to God. 


Ainslee’s gives us a poem by an old- 
time favorite. It is not ‘‘new”’ poetry but 
the sort most of us were brought up on 
thirty, forty and fifty years ago. It tastes 
just as good now as it did then: 


DUSK IN THE CITY 
By MARGARET SANGSTER 


AITING, dear, for 
footsteps ringing 
Down the street, when the curtain of dus 
hangs low; 
Waiting, dear, with the heart and soul of me 
singing, 
While through the dark the vague lights 
come and go. 
Waiting, dear, with my hands outstretched in 
the gloaming— 
Drowsy the traffic sounds as a great bee’s 
hum!— 
Dear, in the city parks the birds are homing. 
When will you come? 


the sound of your 


All through the day I have done my tasks, 
and my laughter 
Ran ahead of my work like a silver stream; 
Ran ahead toward the night, and I, following 
after, 
Feeling the warmth of the sun as a pleasant 
dream. 
Only the dark, that lay ahead of the hours, 
Only the dark seemed real and close and 
true; 
Only the dark when the lights spring up like 
flowers, 
Painting a path for you! 


How can I tell your footsteps when throngs 
are pressing 
Down each crowded way, when the vague 
sounds creep 
Up to my waiting ears? 
ing— 
Dear, I know! 
from sleep, 
Wakes with a light that is like a star in the 
gloaming, 
Wakes with a song like the breeze in a fra- 
grant tree. 


It is not all guess- 


And my glad heart wakes 
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Dear, in the city parks the birds are homing. 
When will you come to me? 


The author who—with the aid of the 
cowboys—gave us “High-Chin Bob" may 
never again give us anything as good as 
that, but in the Outlook he gives us a poem 
that ought to appeal to all campers-out: 


THE OLD CAMP COFFEE-POT 
By CHARLEs B. CLARK, Jr. 


LD camp-mate, black <nd rough to see, 
A hard-worked aid and ally you 

In all my single-handed wars 

With naked nature’s savagery. 

Your scars are marks of service true, 

Dear loving-cup of out-o'-doors, 
And history in every spot 
Has battered you, old coffee-pot. 


Oh, black Pandora-box of dreams! 
Tho dry of drink for mortal needs, 
Out of your spout what fancies flow! 
The flash of trout in sunny streams, 
The swoop of ducks among the reeds, 
The buck that paws the reddened snow— 
What suns and storms, what dust and mire, 
What gay tanned faces round the fire! 


“‘rhus, vividly as clouds that blaze 

Above a rainy sunset’s red, 

Scene after scene you bring to me, 
The camps and trails of other days. 
And as a shell, long dry and dead, 
Holds echoes of its native sea, 

So dear old murmurs, half forgot, 

Rise from your depths, old coffee-pot. 


I hear the stir of horses’ hoofs, 
The solemn challenge of the owl, 
The wind song on the piny height, 
The lilt of rain on canvas roofs, 
The far-off coyote’s hungry howl, 
And all the camp sounds of the nigh*. 
They rise—a thousand things like these 
From you, old well of memories. 


The fires are dead on hill and plain 

And old camp faces lost and gone, 

But yet we two are left, old friend. 
And as the summers bloom and wane 
May I meet you at dusk and dawn 
By many fires before the end, 

And drink to you in nectar hot 

From your black hroat, old co  e-pot. 


This is the sort of thing (in Munsey's) 
that Mr. Le Gallienne does a little better 
than any one else can do it: 
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SOUL OF THE WORLD 
By RicHArD LE GALLIENNE 


pet all things vanish, if but you remain; 
For if you stay, beloved, what is gone? 

Yet, should you go, all permanence is vain, 
And all the piled abundance is as none. 


With you beside me in the desert sand, 

Your smile upon me, and on mine your hand, 
Oases green arise, and camel-bells; 

For in the long adventure of your eyes 

Are all the wandering ways to Paradise. 


Existence, in your being, comes and goes; 
What were the garden, love, without the rose? 
In vain were ears to hear, 
And eyes in vain, 
Lacking your ordered music, sphere to sphere 
Blind, should your beauty blossom not again. 


The pulse that shakes the world with rhythmic 
beat 
Is but the passing of your little feet; 
And all the singing vast of all the seas, 
Down from the pole 
To the Hesperides, 
Is but the praying demiurgic soul. 


Therefore, beloved, know that this is true— 
The world exists and vanishes in you! 

’Tis not a lover's fancy; ask the sky 

If all its stars depend not, even as I, 

Upon your eyelids, when they ope or close; 
And let the garden answer with the rose. 


The following appears among our clip- 
pings but without any indications of where 
it first appeared. It is an unusual form, 
vivid and veracious. 


PASTORAL 
By DyuNA BARNES 


FROG leaps softly out across the lawn, 
And crouches there—all heavy and alone, 
And like a blossom, pale and over-blown 
Once more the moon turns dim against the 
dawn. 


Crawling across the straggling panoply 

Of little roses, only half in bloom, 

I’, strides within that beamed and lofty room 
Where an ebon stallion looms upon the hay. 


The stillness moves, and seems to grow im- 
mense, 

A shud’ring dog starts, dragging at its chain, 

Thin, dusty rats slink down within the grain, 

And in the vale the first far bells commence. 
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Here in the dawn, with mournful doomed eyes 

A cow uprises, moving out to bear 

A soft-lipped calf with swarthy birth-swirled 
hair, 

And wide wet mouth, and droll uncertainties. 


The grey fowls hght for places in the sun, 
The mushrooms flare, and pass like painted fans: 
All the world is patient in its plans— 

The seasons move for ever, one on one. 


Small birds lie sprawling vaguely in the heat, 

And wanly pluck at shadows on their breasts, 

And where the heavy grape-vine leans and 
rests, 

White butterflies lift up their furry feet. 


The wheat grows querulous with unseen cats; 

A fox strides out in anger-through the corn, 

Bidding each acre wake and rise to mourn 

Beneath its ‘sharps and through its throaty 
flats. 


And so it is, and will be year on year, 
Time in and out of date; and still on time 
A billion grapes plunge bleeding into wine 
And bursting, all like music on the ear. 


The snail that marks the girth of night with 
slime, 

The lonely adder hissing in the fern, 

The lizard with its ochre eyes aburn— 

Each is before, and each behind its time. 


A series of sonnets appears in the Fort- 
nightly Review, one of which we have al- 
ready reprinted—‘‘The Paisley Shawl.” 
Here is another equally striking with a 
strong dramatic ending: 


HANDS 
By WILFRED WILSON GIBSON 


EMPEST without; within, the mellow glow 
Of mingling lamp and firelight over all— 
Etchings and water-colors on the wall, 
Cushions and curtains of clear indigo, 
Rugs, damask-red and blue as Tyrian seas, 
Deep chairs, black oaken settles, hammered 
brass, 
Translucent porcelain and sea-green glass— 
Color and warmth and light and dreamy ease: 
And I sit wondering where are now the hands 
That wrought at anvil, easel, wheel and loom— 
Hands slender, swart, red, gnarled—in foreign 
lands 
Or English shops to furnish this seemly room: 
And all the while, without, the windy rain 
Drums like dead fingers tapping at the pane. 























-* New Books in Brief =: 
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How We Advertized America, by George 
Creel (Harper), purports to tell the ‘‘amaz- 
ing’ story of the activities of the Committee 
on Public Information during the war. That 
the book is amazing no one can deny. Mr. 
Creel is unwilling that ‘‘one grain of credit” 
should be taken from the courage of the Allies 
or the heroic charges of American soldiers in 
France, but he “thrills to the sheer wonder of 
the achievement” when he thinks of the work 


done by the men in the Division of News, and. 


he speaks with the same sort of enthusiasm 
of Mr. Marion in Spain, of Mrs. Whitehouse 
in Switzerland, of the four-minute-speech- 
men in America, of the Boy Scouts every- 
where, of the continuous performance of 


movies, and of pamphlets and posters: with-* 


out number. America, he says, “had more 
posters than any other belligerent, and, what 
is more to the point, they were the best."’ The 
record as a whole “stands unparalled for hon- 
esty, accuracy and high purpose.”” Too much 
of the book, as Walter Lippmann points out 
in the N. Y. Evening Post, is reminiscent of 
those class albums which are distributed to 
graduating seniors as a memento of their 
bright college life. 


The War, the World and Wilson, by George 
Creel (Harper), is particularly interesting as 
an inside view of certain matters in relation 
to the war for which President Wilson has 
been harshly criticized. We learn that the 
President, so far from wishing to take political 
revenge on Theodore Roosevelt when the lat- 
ter offered to lead an army to France, was 
strongly inclined to support his request. We 
further learn that Pershing, not Wilson, was 
responsible for General Wood’s remaining in 
America. On his way home from France, 
President Wilson had a premonition of what 
was coming. ‘‘People,”” he said to Creel, 
“will endure their tyrants for years, but they 
tear their deliverers to pieces if a millenium is 
not created immediately. . . . What I seem to 
see—with all my heart I hope that I am wrong 
—is a tragedy of disappointment.” 


Our Economic and Other Problems, by Otto 
H. Kahn (Doran), presents a financier’s point 
of view. Its message has been summed up in 
the phrase: A square deal for business. Mr. 
Kahn criticizes the present system of taxing 
incomes and excess profits, and advocates in 
its place a tax on sales. He combats what he 
calls “the menace of paternalism.’’ He 
thinks that business men should welcome 
publicity, and he warns his colleags against 








creating “the impression that patriotism is 
used pharisaically as a cloak for smug self- 
interest and the protection of privilege."” The 
book contains appreciations of Theodore 
Roosevelt and E. H. Harriman. 


The Prime Minister, by Harold Spender 
(Doran), traces the progress of David Lloyd 
George from his boyhood days in Wales until 
the time when he represented the British 
Empire at the Versailles Conference. His early 
life was that of a solicitor; his first clients were 
discontented farmers. When he entered Par- 
liament in 1890, it was as a rebel and as a 
Welsh Nationalist. He opposed the Boer War. 
He championed the working-classes._ He was 
planning an assault upon the fastnesses of 
British privilege—the land laws—when the 
Great War broke. There is sorething in his 
nature which rejoices in conflict and storm. 
He is rash, but behind his rashness is a steady 
pursuing purpose. His supreme gift, Mr. 
Spender says, is the gift of the silver tongue, 
the power of public speech. 


In the World War, by Count Ottakar Czer- 
nin (Harper), is the revelation of a man who 
has been compared with President Wilson: 
He dislikes war, went into the World. War 
late, and tried to get out of it early. When 
the war broke out, he was Austrian Ambassa- 
dor to Rumania. He succeeded Burian as 
Premier and Minister of Foreign Affairs in 
1916, and became the chief agent in all but 
the first of Austria’s moves for peace. One of 
the most interesting chapters in the book is 
devoted to the Brest-Litovsk peace negoti- 
ations, in which Czernin took a leading part. 
His own philosophy of life is summed up in 
the sentence: “There is no happiness or un- 
happiness among men—only varying degrees 
of fortitude.” 


The New Germany, by George Young (Har- 
court, Brace & Howe), is an effort to illuminate 
the present political situation in Germany. 
Its conclusions are discouraging. If the Allied 
Powers, Mr. Young says, wished a liberai Ger- 
man constitution to work, their obvious course 
was to strengthen liberalism to the utmost. 
Instead, they have made the problems of 
government in Germany almost insoluble. 
Their policy has separated the German people 
into extreme nationalists and extreme inter- 
nationalists, and the gulf, so far from being 
closed, is growing wider. Mr. Young was 
for years in the British diplomatic service, and 
has written a book entitled “‘ Nationalism and 
War in the Balkans.” 
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Letters from China and Japan, by John and 
Mrs. Dewey (Dutton), are the fruits of an ex- 
tended trip through the Far East. Professor 
Dewey has been lecturing in the Imperial 
University in Tokyo, and the first letter is 
written from Tokyo. The last is dated Pe- 
king, August 4, 1919. It appears that the 
Deweys like China better than Japan, and 
are inclined to agree with the statement of 
an American official that there is no hope for 
China except through the projection of the 
ee powers, in which Japan must join. The 
etters describe not only personalities and 
public institutions, but social customs and 
street life. They afford a real peep-hole into 
the teeming Orient. 


A Critic in Pall Mall, by Oscar Wilde (Put- 
nam), consists of some forty k-reviews 
first printed in the Woman's World, of which 
for awhile Wilde was editor, and in other 
London periodicals. The result, says the 
London Spectator, is a contribution to litera- 
ture, illustrating not only Wilde's gift for per- 
verse banter, but also his genuine scholarship 
and his ability to perform plain, downright 
work in an honest, craftsmanlike way. The 
subjects range from Pater, Morris and Whit- 
man to “Dinners and Dishes” and ‘‘Embroi- 
dery and Lace.’"’ The selection was made by 
E. V. Lucas. 


A General Introduction to Psycho-analysis, 
by Sigmund Freud (Boni and Liveright), pre- 
sents the author in a new light, as an effective 
and most successful popularizer. This book 
is divided into three parts entitled ‘‘The Psy- 
chology of Errors,” ‘“‘The Dream,” and ‘‘Gen- 
eral Theory of the Neuroses.”’ A preface is 
furnished by G. Stanley Hall. 


Pantheistic Dilemmas, and Other Essays, 
by Henry C. Sheldon (Methodist Book Con- 
cern), embodies the effort of an orthodox theo- 
logian to meet the arguments of modernist 
writers and teachers. Pragmatism, as ex- 
pounded by James, Dewey and Schiller; crea- 
tive evolution, as expounded by Bergson; the 
notion of a changing God; attempts to dispense 
with the soul; mysticism, and Bahaism, are 
some of the subjects dealt with. Dr. Sheldon 
has been a teacher in the Boston University 
School of Theology for forty-five years. 


Instigations, by Ezra Pound (Boni and 
Liveright), is true to its title. It prods us 
into appreciation of writers whom we are in 
danger of neglecting. Among the writers 
considered and quoted are Jules Laforgue, 
Tristan Corbiére, Arthur Rimbaud, Remy de 
Gourmont, Henri de Régnier, Emile Verhaeren, 
Vielé-Griffin, Stuart Merril, Laurent Tailhade, 
Francis Jammes, Jean Moréas, Spire, Vildrac, 
Jules Romains and Jean de Rosschére. There 
are also essays on Henry James, James Joyce, 
T. S. Eliot and Wyndham Lewis. Some of 
these essays have appeared in the Little Review. 
The. book as a whole impresses Herbert S. 
Gorrhan, of the New York Evening Post, as ‘‘a 
volume of mixed values, a comb of honey that is 
acidulous at times, but that is never.futile.”’ 


The Last Vhirty Days of Christ, by Sade- 
kichi Hartmann (Egmont Arens, New York), 
purports to be a kind of lost gospel—the Diary 
of Lebbeus, also known as Thaddeus. [It 
tells, with a combination of realism and ro- 
manticism, the story of the last days of Christ 
as they might have appeared to a fisherman of 
limited intelligence. The treatment is frankly 
rationalistic. In this sense, the book has 
something in common with Renan and Strauss. 
“My aim in this work,” Mr. Har:~ann says, 
“was primarily to write a readabie and inter- 
esting book, and to portray Christ as a Man, 
robust and healthy, of inborn purity, of mar- 
velous intuition, strangely magnetic in thought 
and action, a great visionary, who moved like 
a pillar of light through the grayness of life.” 


The Rescue, by Joseph Conrad (Doubleday, 
Page), is both the newest and one of the oldest 
of Conrad’s novels. It was begun over twenty 
years ago, but _it was not finished because its 
author came to a full stop and could not finish 
it. From that time until now the story has 
been in the “back of his head’’ awaiting the 
moment when the creative fire would ‘be kin- 
dled once more. Now at last it is given to the 
world, and critics are exercizing their ingenu- 
ity in trying to tell where the old work leaves 
off and the new one begins. An English ad- 
venturer, an outlawed Malay prince, a bril- 
liant and disillusioned woman of the world, 
are the central figures of this tale. The total 
effect ‘is depressing. To Wilson Follett, who 
reviews the book in the New York Evening 
Post, the story suggests a profound skepti- 
cism and perhaps the reaction of Conrad to the 
war and the peace. ‘Once concerned to prove 
that culture could be as simple as barbarism, 
he now suggests that barbarism can be as 
poisonously complex as culture.”’ 


The Stranger, by Arthur Bullard (Macmil- 
lan), marks a new development in the work of 
the author who, under the pen-name of ‘Albert 
Edwards,” wrote ‘‘A Man’s World” and “‘Com- 
rade Yetta.’’ This story is the result of a recent 
journey to Africa, and tells of a “‘stranger’’ who 
brings the Oriental mysticism from Morocco 
to Washington Square, New York. The meet- 
ing of East and West furnishes the setting for 
a new kind of love story, shot through with 
Oriental color and reflecting the author's in- 
timate knowledge of Moslem beliefs and life. 


When the King Loses His Head, by Leonid 
Andreyev (International Bock Publishing Co., 
New York), takes its title from the first of 
seven stories here collected. The other six 





are “Judas Iscariot,’’ ‘‘Lazarus,”’ “Father 
Vassily,”’ ‘‘Ben-Tobith,” ‘The Marseillaise”’ 
and ‘Dies Irae.”” No account of contempor- 


ary Russian literature can omit Andreyev. He: 


is nothing if not morbid, but his morbidity, 
like that of Poe, has its own peculiar distinc- 
tion. The stories in the present collection 
eshine with a kind of lurid intensity. The 
translations are by Archibald Wolfe. An- 
dreyev died last year, an exile 1rom his chaos- 
aidden land and a bitter foe of the Bolsheviki. 
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How to Write and Speak 





Masterly English 


The Art of Making Language Power WIN For You. Sherwin 
Cody’s New Invention Improves Your English in 15 Minutes a Day 


OES your English 
help or hurt you? 
Do you_ write 


and speak CORRECT- 
LY or do errors reveal 
you and handicap you? 
_ Every time you. talk, 
every time you write, 
you show what you 
are. When you use the 
wrong word, when you 
mispronounce a word, 
when you misspell a 
word, when you punctuate incorrectly, when 
you use flat, ordinary words, you handicap 
yourself tremendously. Words are the driving, 
compelling force in business. Ideas cannot be 
expressed except through words. An unusual 
command of English enables you to present 
your ideas clearly, forcibly, convincingly. 


A simple method has been invented by which 
you can acquire a command of the English 
Language in only 15 minutes a day. Sherwin 
Cody, one of the best-known teachers of 
practical English, after twenty years of research 
and study, has perfected an invention which 
places the ability to talk and write with cor- 
rectness and force within reach of every one 
with ordinary intelligence. 


For the past five years Mr. Cody has been 
working almost day and night on the study of 
the problem ‘‘How to make it stick in your 
mind.”” He wanted to find a way to cure bad 
habits in writing and speech and acquire good 
ones. He appealed to school superintendents 
and 150 of them placed classes at his disposal 
for experiment. He appealed to great corpora- 
tions, and they let their employees be tested so 
Mr. Cody would know how accurate they really 
were. He was amazed to discover that the 
average person in school or in business is only 
61% efficient in the vital points of English 
grammar. 


Self-Correcting Method 


Mr. Cody was granted a patent on his unique 
device, and now he places it at your disposal. 
You do the lesson given on any particular page, 
then you see just how Mr. Cody would correct 
that paper. You mark your errors and check 
them in the first blank column. Next week you 





try that page again, on the second unmarked 
sheet, correct your errors, and check them in 
the second column. You see at a glance what 
you have failed to remember, and at the bottom 
you compare your average with that of average 
grammar school graduates, high school gradu- 
ates, and experienced stenographers, until you 
have reached the 100% point in spelling, 
punctuation, grammar, letter writing, and 
grammatical usage. 

And the wonderful thing about Mr. Cody's 
course is the speed with which these ‘habit- 
forming practice drills can be carried out. When 
you write the answer to fifty questions in 15 
minutes and correct your work in 5 minutes 
more, it gives you a good ‘dea of the practical 
and effective value of this course. 


New Booklet Free 


A booklet explaining this course in detail is ready. 
If you ever feel your lack of language power, if you 
are ever embarrassed by mistakes in grammar, 
spelling, or punctuation, if you cannot instantly 
command the exact words with which to express 
your ideas, this book will prove a revelation to vou. 

A polished and accurate command of the English 
language not only gives you the stamp of education, 
but it wins friends and convinces the world of your 
power. Many men and women spénd years in high 
school and years in college largely to,get the key to 
social and business success. And,-now a really 
efficient system of acquiring an unusual command 
of English is offered to you. Spare-time study—15 
minutes a day—in your own home will give you 
power of language that will be worth more than 
you can realize. 

Write for this new free book “How to Write and 
Speak Masterly English.’’ Merely mail the coupon 
or a letter, or even a postal card. You can never 
reach your greatest possibilities until you know 
language. Write today for the free booklet that 
tells about Mr. Cody’s simple invention for making 
command of language easy. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
248 News Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISM ’ 
248 News Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me your new Free Book ‘How to Write and 
Speak Masterly English.” 
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-* Shear Nonsense :° 





Never Again! 


Young Author—Do you think my play 
caught the audience? 

Manager—lIt did this time; but I fear it 
will never do so again.—Boston Transcript. 


The Local Custom 


“T see,’’ remarked a gentleman as he paid a 
small newsboy for his paper, “that you are 
putting up a good many new buildings in your 
town. 

“That is the only kind we put up here, sir,’ 
replied the little fellow, with a touch of civic 
pride.—Judge. 


” 


Familiarity Breeds Contempt 


A student and life-long friend of Sir William 
Osler’s, tells the following story to illustrate a 
characteristic phase of this great physician: 
“‘There was a quiet dignity about him that 
held a certain type of familiarity in check. One 
day, as the class was leaving the ward, a 
patient in a bed near the door called out, 
‘Good morning, Doc!’ Doctor Osler made no 
comment then, but when the corridor was 
reached and we were out of the man’s hearing, 
he stopped and turned to the students and said: 
‘Beware of the men that call you Doc. They 
rarely pay their bills.’”’ 








What Sickened Him 


There is an elevator boy in a New York 
office building who is among a large number 
of public servants who resent needless ques- 
tions. 

One day there entered his car a rather fussy 
old lady and garrulous as well. 

“Don’t you ever feel sick going “i and down 
in this elevator all day?” she ask 

“*Yes, ma’am,”’ said the boy. 

“Ts it the motion going down?” 

“No, ma’am.’ . 

“The motion going up?” 

“‘No, ma’am. 

“Ts it the stopping that does it?” 

‘‘No, ma’am. 

“Then, what is it?” 

“ Answering questions, ma’am.”—Every- 
body’s Magazine. 


Emulation 

Once a very youthful chicken-fancier had in 
his possession a couple of bantam hens that 
laid very small eggs. He finally hit upon a 
plan to remedy this. 

When the lad’s father went the next morning 
to the chicken-house he was surprised to find 
an ostrich egg tied to one of the beams and 
above it a card with this notice: 

“Keep your eye on this and do your 
best.’"—The Truth Seeker. 











She—I just love to sing. 
He—And Ia gun. 











I should have been a bird. 


—From Good Morning. 
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“Find the Man!” 


“We'll pay him $5,000 a year. Go over our list of 
employees— pick out those who not only have been 
doing their work well, but have been studying in spare 
time getting ready for advancement. That’s "he kind of 
man we want for this job and for all of this firm’s re- 
sponsible positions.” 


Employers everywhere are combing their ranks for men with 
ambition, for men who really want to get ahead in the world and 
are willing to prove it by training themselves in spare time to do 
some one thing well. eM eee ee, 


Prove that you are that kind | Sener, CORRESPONDENCE | SCHOOLS 


of man! The International Cor- Explain, without een me, how he can quatty tor 
respondence Schools are ready _ | 1% Position or m the subject. bore which t mark 
and anxious to help you pre- | and ys, 
pare for advancement in the | 
work of your choice, whatever 
it may be. More than two mil- | 
lion men and women in the last | 
29 years have taken the I. C.S. | 
route to more money. More 
than 110,000 others are getting | 
ready right now. Hundredsare | 
| 
| 
| 
| we 
| 
| 








starting every month. Isn’t it 
about time for you to find out 
what the I. C.S. can do for you? 


Here is all we ask: Without 
cost, without obligating your- 
self in any way, simply mark 
and mail this coupon. 
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MARINE, FIRE Uj AUTOMOBILE 


THE IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


17 South William Street 
N.Y. 
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‘Become a Specialist in 


How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop International Accountants Society, Inc. 
your literary gifts.Masterthe Dept. 614 26266. MichiganAve. Chicago, tll. 
art of oatf-otpecesion. Make 
_ spare time profitable. . 


i urn your ideas into dollars.’ 
/ Courses in Short-Story Writ- @) O @) M ' & - S 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
— Writing, Phatoplay St andard Guaran Fg af 
ritirig, etc., taught person- — 

Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, rae \ AKRON TIRES 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and - : 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. ji an\ Se re resent the highest stand- 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. Z \ in rebuilt tires. ir reinforce- 
; : sant of four extra layers of standard 
One pupil has réceived over $5,000 for stories and articles fabric and rubber greatly reduce tire 
written mostly in spare time —“ play work,” he calls it. ; S| cost and trouble. The multitude of 

pupil ¢ d over $1,000 before completing a F 
her first caeee, Another, a busy wife and mother, is 
averaging over $75 a week fram photoplay writing alone. 


There is no other institution or agency doing so much for 
writers, young or old. The universities recognize this, for over 
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TAKE a GEM Safety Razor outfit with you on 
your vacation, and your face will have that glad 
vacation feeling for the rest of your life. 


To the keen, clean-shaving GEM Damaskeene 
Blade, a three-day stubble is no more formidable 
than a growth of softest down. If you work or 
play in the open, where wind and weather toughen 
your beard, you’ll appreciate the ease and comfort 
with which the GEM creates “Smoother Faces.” 


Money cannot buy a better shaving outfit than the 
standard $1.00 GEM set illustrated below. No 
matter how much you are willing to spend, you 
can only buy perfect shaves—and that’s what 
the GEM gives millions of men every morning. 
GEM Damaskeene Blades shave better, last longer 
—and therefore cost less—than ordinary blades. 
7 for 50c—sold everywhere 


GEM SAFETY RAZOR CORPORATION 
62-76 Lawrence Street, - + + Brooklyn, New York 
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On, You SKINNY! 


Why stay thin as arail? You don’t 
have to! And you don't have to go 
through life with a chest that the tailor 
gives you; with arms of childish strength; 
with legs you can hardly stand on. And 
what about that stomach that faces 
every time you try a square meal? Are 
you a pill-feeder? 


Do you expect Health and Strength 
in tabloid form—through Potions 
and other 2x loited piffle? 

ou can’t do it; it can’t be done. 

The only way to be well is to build up your 
bod y—all of it, through nature's methods—not 
by pampering the stomach. It is not fate that 
fis making you a failure: it’s that r emaciat- 
ed body of yours: your half sickness shows — 
in your fare and the world loves health ee 

So be HEALTHY—STRONG—VITAL. 
hat’ sliving. Don't think toolong; send three 
2c stamps to cover mailing expenses of Special 
Information on Thinness and m 
“Promotion and Conservation of Health, 


ml MB Td 
LIONEL STRONGFORT 


Physical and Health S pecsalist 
1416 Strongfort Institute Founded 1895 NEWARK, N. J. 














| “STAMMERING | 


Ifs Guise and Gire ** 
You can be quickly § cured if you stammer. Send 10 cents, 
coin or stamps for 288 oy cloth bound book on Stammer- 
ing and Stuttering. It tells how I cone = are after Stammer- 
ing and Stuttering for 20 years. AMIN N. BOGUE 
4550 Bogue Building gt went Indiana e 














WRIT : 
SPEAKERS, CLUB WOMEN, we asst i 


ticles, papers, speeches, debates. Expert, scholarly service. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU 
Suite 40, 500 Fifth Avenue New York 


endeavors to estab- 

e lish the superiority 

of modern revela- 

tion over that of ancient times, by examining the problems 

of daily life in the light of the new universal religion. The 

great orthodox fallacy is exposed in the August number. 
$1.00 a year; 25 cents for 3 months; 10 cents a copy. 


P. O. Box 42, Wall St. Station New York City 


Telepathy or Thought Transference 


A book that teaches you how to send radiograms by telep- 
athy. The origin of thought scientifically explained. Price 
75c. Boston Lectures on the New Psychology—cloth, 
price $1.50. Melchizedek or the Secret Doctrine of the Bible 
—a wonderfully unorthodox interpretation. Cloth, $1.00. 
Send a stamped addressed envelope for booklet on Child Psy- 
chology, Constructive Psychology and Psychic Unfoldment, to 


Dr. J. C. F. Grumbine, 1916 East 105th Street, Cleveland, O. 


MANUSCRIPT 


Suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK issue; any field, 
25.000 words and upwards, carefully read and considered 
WITHOUT charge. Published under our imprint and 
management, in A-1 style, if accepted. Copy must be for- 
warded COMPLETE to warrant examination. Roxburgh 
Pub. Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 
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story of Peter Perkins and how h 
WY 0,000 in ten years by ene $25 per 
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“KRIEBEL & CO.. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
147P South La Salle St,Chicago 





IMPORTANT! 


When notifying Current 
Opinion of a change in ad- 
dress, subscribers should 
give both the old and the 
new address. This notice 
should reach us about two 
weeks before the change is 
to take effect. 
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you money. We make our bicycles 
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44 STYLES, colors and sizes to 
oose from in our RANGER line. 
OELIVERED FREE on approval 
and 30 DAYS TRIAL. Select the 
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‘R” catalot. B prices and term 

D CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. G217 Chicago 
PATENTS, TRADE ARKS, COPYRIGHTS 

Difficult and rejected cases specially solicited. No mislead- 

ing inducements made to secure business. er 30 years’ 

active practice. Experienced, personal, conscientious service. 

Write for terms—Book ire. Address, E. G. SIGGERS, Pat- 

ent Lawyer, Suite 20, N. U. Building, Washington, D. C. 

















